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PREFACE 


‘Tux following pages contain the narratives of seven Engtlish- 
‘men who travelled in Northern and Western Tndia during the 
reigns of the Emperors Akbar and Jahangir. Though these do 
not by any means exhaust the list of English visitors of that 
petiod who have left us records of thefr experiences, they 
include practically all those of real importance, with the 
exception of Sir ‘Thomas Roe, whose lengthy aecount of his 
embassy is already procurable in a modern edition. 

In the case of none of these narratives is a manuscript 
source available, and it has been necessary to go instead to 
the earliest printed editions. Ralph Fitch's story of his 
adventures appeared first in Hakluyt’s Principal Navigations, 
from which it is here reprinted. The other six are to be found 
in the voluminous collection published by the Rev. Samuel 
‘Pureluss in 1625, and in the ease of four of them we follow the 
text there given. For Nicholas Withington, however, use has 
also been made of a fuller version (from his original manu- 
script) given in a searce cighteenth-eentury work ; while the 
letters of Thomas Coryat are printed from the contemporary 
pamphlets in which they first saw the light and from which 
Purelas made merely a selection. 

Since each of the narratives has its own introduction, 
little need be said here by way of preliminary, Te may perhaps 
be pointed out that at the time (1581) when the earliest of 
our travellefs reached the court of Akbar, the Mughal Empire 
in Tndia had not yet reached its sixtieth anniversary. Tt was 
in 1525 that Babur, then King of Kabul, crushed at Panipat 
the Afghan dynasty which had ruled at Delhi during the 
receding three-quarters of century. Babur'sson, Humayin, 
‘was driven from his throne in 1540 by Sher Shah, the Afghin 
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ruler of Bengal und Bihar, but recovered his kingdom in 1555, 
conly to die in the following year, leaving to his young son 
Akbar a precarious dominion over a territory which ix to-day 
represented by parts of the Panjab und the United’ Provinces 
of Agra and Ondh. By 1584 Akbar had largely extended his 
donuins. Partly by policy ond partly by conquest he had 
become master of Gujarit, Malwa, und the bull: of RAjputina ; 
While on the east he had subdued, but not yet entirely assi 
lated, the provinoes of Bihar and Bengal. Later in his 
he recovered control of Kibul (which had become practically 
independent under his brother, Muhammad Hakim) and added 
to his empire Kashmir, Sind, Kandahar, Khindesh, and parts 
‘of Abmadnagar, On his death in 1605 he was succeeded by 
his only surviving son, Salim, who took the title of Nur-ud-ain 
Jahiingir. ‘The latter was Emperor at the time of the visits 
-of all but the first two of our travellers, 

‘Though Southern Indiu has little to do with our story, 
it may be noted that immediately to the south of the Mughal 
dominions lay the Muhummadan kingdoms of Ahmadnagar 
-on the western and Goleonsa on the eastern side ofthe peninsula, 
South of Atmadnagar was a third Muhammadan kingdom, 
that of Hijipur ; while the rest of the peninsula was still 
under the rule of petty Hindu princes, the chief of whom was 
‘the HAja of Chandragiri, who represented the once powerful 
dynasty of Vijayanagur. In contemporary records he is 
commonly, though incorrectly, described as King of the 
Carnatie, 

‘The only European nation holding any territorial possessions 
in India at the time was the Portuguese, whose regular 
Aominions comprised merely the district round Goa and a few 
other ports on the western coast, though some of their com- 
patriots had established themselves, in a position more or less 
independent, at various places on the other side of the peninsula 
-and in the delta of the Ganges. The Portuxuese had been in 
India longer than the Mughals, and the control they exeroised 
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‘over the neighbouring seas was accepted without repining by 
‘Akbar und his successor. This was not the ease with our ows 
‘countrymen, and the story of the suecessful endeavours of 
‘the English to establish their right to trade with India, 
notwithstanding the opposition of the Portuguese, forms the 
underplot of the present volume. Its main purpose, of course, 
is to give a picture of the Mughal Empire as it appeared to 
English eyes in the days of Shakespeare, 

‘The accuracy of the picture so presented can be judged by 
‘comparison with modern reconstructions of the period. ‘The 
narratives printed in this volume are individually partial and 
incomplete, but their general effect is in elose accordance with 
‘such works as the Inte Dr, Vincent Smith’s Akbar the Great 
‘Mogul, and Mr, W. H, Moreland’s India at the Death of Akbar, 
Doth of which are based on a much more extensive mast of 
evidence. In some respects the passing of four centuries has 
made little difference; Indians ure naturally conservative, 
though we need not go s0 far ax to agree that, as asserted by 
an Englishman in 1675, they * preferr an old Hell to a new 
Heaven’, But in many important respects the change is 
remarkable. Even physically a great difference may be noted. 
Large stretches of ground now highly cultivated were then 
covered with jungle or else left barren, Roads were few and 
bad, canals scarcely existed, and railways of course had 
not been dreamt of. Goods were mostly carried from place 
to place on camels or oxen ; and travellers, if they Tind any- 
thing worth taking, could move only in large bodies or with 
‘guards, for fear of the outlaws that infested the ways. On 
the frontiers (of whieh the southern cut right across Central 
India) hostilities were almost incessant ; while civil wars were 
fof frequent occurrence. Epidemics and fumines constantly 
swept away large numbers, and their advent found the 
‘authorities fatalistic and impotent. ‘The Government was 
fa pure despotism, und the lives and property of all subjects, 
from pringe to peasant, were subject to the caprice of the 
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reigning monarch. ‘The revenues of the country were either 
spent in extravagant display and in maintaining large military 
forces, or else were hoarded in the imperial treasury. On the 
‘other hand justice, if rough and linble to be influenced by 
bribery, was fairly good; traders of all nations were freely 
admitted ; and in religious. matters toleration was more 
consistently practised than in any European country at that 
period. On the whole, our travellers, who were of course 
comparing Indian conditions with those of their own country, 
‘were not unfavourably impressed. ‘This was particularly the 
‘case with Terry, though his optimistic views are discounted 
by the fact that he really saw less of India than any of the 
other narrators whose stories are here given. 

One fact it is well to keep in mind is that none of these 
‘accounts was designedly written for publication, except 
ly that of Withington, who may have intended to 
issue it for his own justification, though there is no evidence 
that he did so, Terry's treatise—the only one that deals 
with the subject in 2 broad manner—was composed for the 
edification of the Prince of Wales ; Hawkins’s for the informa- 
tion of his employers. Fitch's narrative, a5 Hakluyt tells 
us in the dedication of his second volume, was presented to 
Lord Burleigh, who had doubtless taken an interest in the 
setting forth of the expedition. ‘The section that bears the 
name of Finch was compiled from his journal after his death 
by the diligent Purehas. Those dealing with the travels of 
Mildenhall and Coryat are true letters, and their writers had 
no hand in their publication. ‘These fuets account to some 
extent for an occasional want of proportion, minor matters 
being described at length, whilst others, of which we should 
have been glad to hear fall details, are slurred over or omitted. 
‘There is compensation, however, in the greater naturalness of 
the narrative, Most of our travellers are seen, as it were, in 
undress, and we learn more of their characters. than we 
probably should, had they been conscious that they were 
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aildressing a wider audience. Little ax we know of them, 
beyond what we can gather from their writings, the impressions 
left are favourable. If they appear at times self-assertive, 
this was natural enough when the English were practically 
‘unknown in India and had to encounter a steady stream of 
disparagement from the Portuguese and their agents, the 
Roman Catholic missionaries. ‘The hostility thus engendered 
‘makes our travellers at times unjust to the latter ; but here 
‘we must reckon with the sturdy Protestantism of the English 
nan, which rendered him quite incapable of recognizing any 
merit in a Jesuit, For the travellers themselves one feels 
fa genuine admiration, One and all, the men who here write 
‘their adventures so soberly and so modestly, with many 
‘a shrewd observation and occasionally a fash of humour, 
ran daily great risks; and in fact three of them found in 
the East their last resting-place, while a fourth died on the 
‘voyage home. Sickness, robbery, threats of violence, were 
incidents that did not shake their cheerfulness, and there 
js little reflection in their narratives of the dangers and 
hardships which were constantly their lot. ‘They had chosen 
to‘ wander to the unfrequented Ynde’, and they uecepted 
the consequences, however unpleasant, stolidly and without 
repining. 

"The assistance received from many friends in the prepara 
tion of the notes, &c., has been acknowledged in the appropriate 
places. For help in collecting the materials for the illustrations 
T have to thank Messrs. F. G. H. Anderson, E. A. H, Blunt 
B.K. Parry, and A. K. Smith, all of the Indian Civil Service 3 
also M. Henri Ornont, of the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, 
‘who not only gave me permission to reproduce the portrait of 
the Emperor Jahingir, but kindly arranged for the taking of 
the necessary photograph. 

Tn reprinting the various narratives, the old spelling has 
Deen retained, except that the use of u for x, of for u, and 
of ffor has not been followed ; while as regards punctuation 
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and the employment of capital letters modern practice has 
also been observed. In the spelling of Oriental names, both of 
penions and of places, the Imperial Gazetteer of India has been 
mostly adopted as a guide; but vowels occurring at the end of 


1 word have not been marked as long, though they should be 
understood to be #0. 
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1583-91 
RALPH FITCH 


\. tum interesting narrative here reprinted, belongs of course 
to. Perl anteir to Un estabihent ofthe ng at 
India Company, though the journey it describes holds a by no 
‘means unimportant place aniong the events leading up therto. 
At the date’ ofits Inception, aamely the end of 1982 or the 
hewinning of 1588, English merchants were striving eagerly 
Sitllisotachs thcaat of esoureeremtare in necator 
With the Kast, but so far their endeavours hud been unsuecess. 
Tul,” The attempts to find a way to Chinn round the northern 
Coasts of Europe and Asin had ended in failure, while the three 
Expeditions of Martin Frobisher in search of & passage round 
North Amesica had met with a similar fate. ‘he establish- 
ment of a trade with Russia had resulted fn several ventures 
to Persia by that route, but no further attempt was made in 
this direction afer 1981. "he sea route by the Cape of Good 
Hope was not only long and dangerous but was claimed a0 
Portuguese monopoly, and Queen. Elizabeth yas not yet 
Sepa to break with Philip 11, who since 1580 had been 
King of Portugal as well as of Spain y and althongh the return 
of Sir Francis Drake by this route, from his voyxe round the 
world, had encouraged an attempt under Edward Fenton in 
Tune 1582, to pass that way into the Indian Ocean, cautious 
inerehants may” well hve attested the fallre that actually 
enaned. 

‘Attention was thus directed to the possibility of utilizin, 
the long-established tmade-route by way, of Syria which 
already’ been tapped to some extent "by the. syndicate of 
Imeehanty headed ty Faward Osborne gid Hitrd taper 
who granted the monopoly of English trade in 
Turkish dominions by ‘royal charter in September 1581, 
Moreover, a certain John Newbery had just returned from 
alongand important journey in the desired direction, Starting 
from Tripoli, m Syrioy he had made his way overland to Buster 
fon the Persian Gulf, and thence by sea to Ormus, the famous 
{sland at its mouth, opposite to the present Bandar Abbasi, 
After spending sone time on the island, during which he 
carefully ‘conccated. his nationality from the “Portuguese 
officials, he returned by land through Persia and Armenia 
to Constantinople, and thence home by way of Poland and the 
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Baltic? Evidently he had learnt much about the routes 
detween India and Persia, and had come to the conclusion that 
commerce by that route was perfectly feasible, 

‘Plans were quickly mado for a further experiment in the 
same direction, and the result was the journey which is here 
Chronicled. —'‘The necessary funds were found chiefly by 
Osborne and Staper, and Newbery was placed in charge of 
the expedition, ‘The party consisted of a:number of merchants 
{among whom we need only mention John Eldred and Ralph 
$Fiteh} together with an expert in gems named William Leeds, 
and @ punter named James Story, who (according to Line 
Schoten} was not employed by the promoters of the venture 
‘but joined in order to seck his fortune. Tt was arranged that 
two of the merchants should be left. at Bagdad with part of 
‘the stock, and two more at Basra with a further quantity of 
{oods, while Newbery and Fiteh should continue their journey 
to the Indies, For this purpose they, were furnished with 
Ieee of introduction fm, Queen Eipabet fildreocl to 

fe Mughal Emperor Akbar (described as King of Cambay), 
MIS totthe Teperor of China, Both letters arc mong the 
documents peinted by Hakluyt. 
Nghe materials for the history of the fist portion of the 

wurney are fairly abundant. Besides Fitch's narrative, 
Flaktust gives one by Eldred (who did not go farther than 
‘Thasru), together with six letters fromm Newbery and one from 
Fitch; while Purchas supplements these by three more letters 
from Eldred and two from Newbery. In addition, we have 
ninteresting account (pafticularly of our travellers’ experiences 
Bt Goa) by. Linschoten in his Itinerario (Hakinyt Society's 
edition, vol. ii, p-158). ‘These documents are not here reprinted, 
Since we are chiefly interested in that portion of Fiteh's marra- 
tive which cosicerns his travels after quitting Goa ; use has, 
however, been made of them to supply a few of the dates which 
{are 50 conspicuously lacking in Fitch's own account. 

‘Newbery. and his companions sailed from London in the 
‘Tiger? in February 1583, and reached Aleppo about May 20. 
‘On the last day of that month they started on theiradventurous 
Journey, and on August 6 found themselves safe in Hasra, the 
port town of Mesopotamia. 

to Bushire on the Persian coast, and thenee proceed by 
and to India ; but he was obliged to abandon this idea because 
fan interpreter could not be secured. Forced, therefore, to risk 
interference on the part of the Portuguese, the little party’ 

* Accounta of this and of a provioas journey of his in Syria and 
Palestine will be found in Purchas Hix Plprimea (Pati, Uk. fx, ch. 9). 

* Her husband's to Aleppo. gone, master of the Tiger’ says the First 
Witch in Macbeth, a clear proof (as previous writer has remarked) that 
Shakespeare know his Habluyt. 
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embarked for Ormus, which was reached early in September, 
‘he Ttalian merchants resident in the island were quick to 
note the arrival of fresh trade competitors (concerning whose 
intentions they had apparently been warned from Aleppo), 
and on their insinuations that the new-comers were heretics 
find spies, geting in the interests of the pretender to the 
‘Portuguese throne, our travellers were arrested. and sent to 
Goa, At the latter place they were committed to prison, where 
they’ remained about a month. ‘They found friends, however, 
in two Jesuits, one « Dutchman ond the other an Englishman, 
Father ‘Thomas Stevens?; also in the young Dutchman 
Linschoten (already mentioned), who, being In the suite of the 
Archbishop of Goa, was able to’exert some useful influence in 
tele favour, The fact that they all professed to be. good 
Catholics told on their behalf, and Just before Chirstmas 1585 
Newbery, Fitch, and Leeds were onbail, 

Story had aiready obtained his liberty by” ngrecing to 
become a lay brother in the Jesuits’ convent, where his talents 
‘were needled for the decoration of the church. ‘The others now 
took n shop and commenced to trade, and two letters written 
by Newbery and Fitch in January 1584 spoke cheerfully of 
their prospects, Before long, however, matters assumed 
different aspect, ‘The Jesuits hinted that the Englishmen 
ould peobebly be sent to Portnyal by he next fleet and the 
‘Viceroy, to whom they applied. for the return of the money 
they lind deposited in the hands of their surety, returned a 
threatening answer. Alarmed at this, they: decided to make 
thelr escape, and carly in April 1584 under pretext of an 

* Tt in scateely necesary to recall that Stevens is famous aa the frat 
Englishman known to have set foot on Indian soil. Born in Wiltahive 
tnd eduented at Winchester, ho mado his woy to Roe and there 
fnlered the Jevsit order. Bolng desirous of vorving. in. Talia, be 
‘chtained a passage at Lisbon in the spring of 1079 atid reached Goa in 
October of that your, A letter to his father, desoribing ths voyage, will 
tee found in the: pages of Hakloyt, Stevens Taboured in Goa for forty 
years, dying in 1519, atthe age of seventy. Ho was the fir European 
formako a acientife tady of Ketkani, and he wrote two religions works, 
‘ne of which, 0 long epic i Marsthi, ell keeps his memory green in tok 
part of India. 

Vitel say 1685, hut Timagine that thisiswsip, since the narrative in 
searcely consistent with thelr having spent wixteen months in Gos, In 
thn oaine way, the dato he gives for Newhery'x oparture from Fatehpur 
Sikri, vin, Sopeembor 28, 1585, should probably bo read ax meaning » 
{ear rien, "Nothing ean be afcered from the Emperor's movements, 
{or he was at Fatohpur Sikri in tho wummers of both years; but 
{clear that tho travellers probe on to Agra through the rainy season 
(which they would hardly Have dono unl pressed for timo), and ence 
they had acen the Emperor, Newbery would doubtless bo ansious to 
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vn 
Rilther they nor any’ of thele countrymen should be allowed 
th Purtugacse territory. On being taformed, in reply, of the 


perished in one of th 
Kenrd voyage in 1502 (see the Introduction to The Travels of 
Pedro Teizcira, pp. xxvii-Xxx). 

Newbery and iis fellow fugitives made thelr way first to 
Rifipur, the capital of the kingdom of that name. Thence 
they journeyed to Golconda, the chief eity of the Kutb Shahi 
Kings. AL both places they scem to haye made spectal inquiries 
regarding precious stones, the procuring of which, accord 
to Linschoton, was one of the oriinal objects of the expedition 
and the reason why a jeweller formed one of the party. Tt may 
be surmised that their immediate object was to invest thelr 
stock of money in gems, which were easily concealed and could 
be profitably disposed of at any place of importance. From 


othing about se; and oqually strange that he should have stated that 
Jn Soptomber he ieft Leeds *in service with the king Zelabdim Kohabar 
in Fatepore', thus implying that the Emperor wa still there. Dr. 
Vincent Smith suggests (Klar, pp. 225, 231) thot the travellore arrived. 
in July or Angust 1085, that Leeds af once entered Akbar's service, and 
that Fiteh merely meant that the jeweller remained on the imperial 
tcetablishment nt Fatchput Sikri after the Emperor's departure, ‘This 
‘explanation lt plausible, but not quite convincing, 
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Golconda they started for the court of the Mughal Emperor, 
‘whose dominions were entered near Burhinpur ; from that 
plage they followed the usual route through ‘and got 
Safely to Agra, only to find that. Akbar wast his new city of 
Fatehpur Sie, about twenty miles away. Proceeding thither, 
they presumably waited upon the Emperor, concerning whom 
Fiteh'says tantalisingly little. Whether they had succeeded 
in hiding from the Portuguese Queen Elizabeth's letter, and 
het wns ngw preted, me are nol fold ; nor whether 
any grant of privileges was secured for future use. At Fatehpur 
Sikri the travellers separated : Leeds entered the service of 
‘the Emperor, and heneeforward nothing more is heard of him ; 
Newbery decided to make his way home overland, and he too 
disappears from view, dying on the journey, aecording to 
Pures, “unknown when or where.” Hvidently he had eome 
to the conclusion that the project of an overland trade was 
hopeless, for he promised Fitch to meet him in Bengal within 
two years *with'a shippe out of England *. . 
Fitch was to spend the time meanwhile in exploring the 
eastern parts of Talia ; and so, after his companion’s departure 
hie floated slowly down the river from Agra to Tanda in Bengal, 
ppping on the way at Allahabad, Benares, and Patna, From 
‘Tanda he made an excursion northwards to Kueh Bihir ; after 


wonnised return, our traveller deci 
fn’an easterly direction, and accordingly sailed for Pou, 
Landing at Kusima (now Hassein), he there took boat and 
proceed along the intricate network of inland waterways to 
S place he calls Macao, whence n short journey by land brought 
him to the eity of Pegu,_ Of this place, of the royal eourt,and 
of the customs, &e., oF the people, he gives a lengthy account. 
Tiis next achievement was 4n expedition to Kiang-thal, in the 
Siamese Shan States, nearly two hundred miles horth-east of 
Pegua hazardous ‘venture which he relates inthe most 
maiter-offact manner. Returning to the latter place, he 
proceeded in January 1588 to Malacca, where he stayed seven 
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‘weeks, und then made his way back to Pegu and so to Bengal, 
with ea Mage of is houewarjowraey. He was doubt 
Tea uble by this time to speak Portuguese fluently ; and 
father than venture the Tong and toisome journey ough 
Northern India and Persia, he decided to risk the sea-route 
by. way of Cochin, in spite of the evident danger of fresh 
sim {rstiould his identity be discovered. Unfortunately 
hhe'reached Cochin just too late to eatel the lust. ship of the 
‘season, and had, in consequence, to spend nearly eight months 
there before he Gould get a pasar to Goa, In that dangerous 
city he remained only three days, and then made his way to 
Chau, where he found a ship which carried him to Ormus, 
‘another danger point—especially as he had to watt fifty days 
befor he could get passaye to Basra. Once arrived at that 
Port, Ie wax fairly safe, and The mannged to reach Aley 
Without much trouble. "After some delay he embarked for 
London, where ie landed at the end of April 1501, after an 
absence of just over eight years. 

‘On his arrival in England Fitch found that the charter of 
tne Tukey Compan ad expired an that negotiations were 
proceeding for afresh one. Tt was doubtless in connexion wit 
These that he presented to Lord Burghley an “ample relation 
of his wonderfull (ravailes’, as Hakluyt tells us in the Dedication 
ofthe second volume of the Principal Navigations (1598-1000). 
Whether this was identical with the present narrative, or 
whether the latter was written specially for Hakluyt,” we 
Cannot tell, ‘The result of the negotiations was the grant-of 
f charter in, January 1502, which united the two assockations 
trading to Turkey and Venice respectively. The new body 
was known as the Levant Company, and ainong the priv 

The trade 


Syayy is mentioned tn this charter as a et 
Cokipany? uo also in the subsequent charter of 1603, Tt is 
headless’ to soy. that no real attempt way Maile to develop 
Commotee alovg this line, It had become evident that the 
tht prong way to the Tas wa by the Cape tol and 
‘how chat Kigland was definitely at war with King Philip there 
wus bo need to study the feelings of the Portuguese, James 
Lancaster had sailed on his fint voyage in that dircotfon in 
YG01¢ and although We failed to get farther than the Nlcoburs 
‘and Penang, it was proved thot the enterprise was at least 
feasible, antl fron rod successive expeditions were 
Aigpateed from England and Holland wntif the aim was 

‘Of the rest of Kiteh’s fe but meagre details are available, 
‘evidently he went again to the Levant, for in the autumn ot 
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1506 he was at Aleppo and was elected consul bythe English 
Hrennls Unere-an appointment which wae dialloned by 
the Tevan¢ Company (ets Muscum : Lansdowne MSS, 
MBit, Moe Hakleot spent of hit (about 1300) living 
1 iatonk spent of him (about 1200) ing 
Haelaad pesaa wile the sakes Mitehe* whom the Bast 
Inia Company, ected om Outober 13, to. const 
Tognnding the lading of their ships is certainly ur tayelle. 
‘Phe Cour Minutes of that Company are smissing, between 
‘Rusust 1009 and December 100d, ut possibly some further 
igienees to him would be forthcoming but he is clearly 
Thentone in the minutes for December 31,1000, when it was 
inetd thatthe props ites forte oy etter whi were 
ining, prepared. for various Eastern ‘potentates ‘should be 
Inquirelt of Ralph Fitsh. 
bung has Ritherto been Knoven concerning the rest of our 
traveller's fe but vas recey fortunate enough to discover 
BE'Somersetitouse two hitherto tnnotieed wills which seem 
{5 whl up tie story and, further, to give us some cues to his 
fintlynigtory. I both documients the teatator describes 
himself as Ralph Fitch, citizen and leatherseller? of London, 
fd in both he mentions a brother Thomas sister Rrances, 
find a nicoe of the samme Christian name. ein evident, there- 
fine, una the two wills were mnde by the tame pemoa and 
that this was the Fitch in whom we are interested hardly 
imits of u doubt. "The earlier wil (@ Drury) is dated Feb 
fanny. 2i 158) (ce Une af ou tnvel departs fm 
Engl ), and an interesting feature is that it was duly 
evel! bythe executor in February 1890, the testator being 
oserbed in the Probate Act Book a having died beyond the 
scass, vent, ue nothing. had been heard of the traveller 
Tor ieveral years, Ms death, was, presumed, nod his estate 
Miniaistcred’ 0 his reappearance a year later must have 


iene complete surprise The second. will (81 Wood) wos 
ae oe a coved car Dotgbee a CLD, od 
Hileh's death imust therefore have ooeurred hetween those two 
fates, The Probate Act Book ndds that he belonged to the 
He, of Su Catherine Cree, and this suzgests that he Was 
"ied fa that church, situated in eadenball Street, Cator- 


1 That Haklayt was personally acquainted with Fitch is suggested 
alo by the passige quoted in a note on p40, 

2 Meaning, presumably, that he was a member of the Leatherselles 
Company. T have not suecoeded in obtaining from that body any 
information on the subject, 
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‘and this alone, in a much marrying age, points to his having 
Spent most of his fe abroad. 

‘ites story of his experiences was fist given to the workd 
by Michard {laluyt in the seeood (1598-1600) edition of his 
Principal! Navigations (Vol. th part 1, p, 230). Considering 
the tie covered y his wang a the Hany counties 
he ybited, is dissppointingly brief. but probably he 
ti Jour, nd had therefor to rly mainly on hi el 
tds hts and possibly a distrust of his ow literary abies, 
may explain why he copied so closely the narrative of Cesar 
Federiol the Vengtian merchant who, starting in 1009, travelled 
Be way of Basra and Ormus to Gou, paid visits to Gujas 

i 


a and most of the Portuguese settlements on the 
coast of Indi hen proceeded to Pegu, Malacea, &e., 
returning to Venice in 1881, His Viaggio was published there 


in 1587, and an English version by ‘Thomas Hickook appeared 
in London the following year. Hakluyt has printed this 
Sranslation in juxtaposition tp Witch's own aocount ; and a 
comparison shows that our English traveller, whenever his 
Toute coincided with that of Federici, followed almost slavishly 
the latter's wording. ‘The narrative of another contemporary 
traveller, Gasparo Bulbi, who was in Pegu about the sume 
time as Fiteh, may also huve been accesible to our author, 
since it was published at Venice in 1690; but I can find no 
convincing evidence that he made use of it. 

In 1035 the Rev. Samuel Purchas repenied the story (with 
‘one short omission) in his famous Purchas His Pilgrimes 
(bart i, book x, chap. 6), and a similar compliment has been 
Pld toit in several other collections of travels, both English 
And foreign. "A special volume was devoted to the subject in 
‘1890 by Nr. J. Horton Ryley, entitled falph Fitch: Bngland's 
Pioneer to India, containing the traveller's narrative and 
letters, together with a number of related documents. Thongh 
Mr. Ityley's work affords some useful information regarding 
the historical setting of Fiteh’s journey, it is weak on the 
ageographucal side; but, apart from this, no excuse fs necessary 
for repeating in the present work a narrative of such absorbing, 
interest. ‘The text followed is that given by Hakluyt. 


Ix the yeere of our Lord 1588, I Ralph Fiteh of London, 
marchant, being desirous to see the countreys of the East 
India, in the company of M. John Newberic, marchant (which 
had beene at Orns once before), of William Leedes, jeweller, 
and James Story, painter, being chiefly set foorth by the 
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right worshipfull Sir Edward Osborne, Knight, and M, Wichsard 
Staper, citizens and marchants of London, did ship my selfe 
in @ ship of London called the Tyger, wherein we went for 
‘Tripolis in. Syria; and from thence we tooke the way for 
‘Aleppo, whieh wo went in seven dayes with the carovan, 
Boing in Aleppo, and finding good company, we went from 
thence to Birra, which is two dayes und an halfe trayaile with 
eaamiels, 

Birra [Bir, or Biljik] is a little towne, but very plentifull of 
vietuals; and nocre to the wall of the towne runneth the 
river of Kupheates, Here we bought a boate and ayreed with 
‘i anaster and bargemen, for to go to Babylon, ‘These. boats 
tbe but for one voinge ; for the streame doth runne #0 Lust 
downewardex tht they cannot returne, ‘They earie you to 
x towne Whioh they call Felugia (Feluja}, and there you fell 
the boate for @ litle money, for that which cost you fitic * 
‘at Birra you sell there for seven or cight, rom Birra to 
Felugin is pixtoene dayos journey, It ix not good that one 
oate goe alone, for if it should chance to breuke, you whould 
Ihave much a doc to save your goods from the Arabian, whieh 
bo alwayes there abouts robbing; and in the night, when 
Your boston be made faut, it fs necemaric that. you keope good 
Watch, for the Anubians tut, bee theeves will come wwimroin, 
‘and xteale your goods and flee away, against which « gunne Is 
Very good, for they doe feure it very much. In the river of 
Euphrates from Birra to Felugia there be eertaine place 
‘where you pay onstome, f many medines* for a some? oF 
Camels lading, and oertaine raysons und gope, which f# for the 
Sounes of Aborise,¢ which ix lord of the Arablans and oll that 
reat desert, and hath some villages upon the river. Felugia, 
frhiere you unlade your goods which come from Birra, tka little 
Village ; from whence you gue to Babylon in a day. 

Tabylon [Bagdad] is a towne not very great but. very 
populons, and of great traffike of strangers, for that itis the 

1 Ta eopying from Fedéricl, Fitch hax omitted the wor) sequiag oe 
(ou dh Balink translation asi) ohickea, his was the gol Scehing 
{f'Venice, worth about seven shillings Exlish, 

2) tullah coin equivalent (o about tha halfpence, 

2 Probably a misprint for “geno, load 

{Abe RUL. Balbiopeaks of him axliving at Anab, on the Euphrates 
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way to Persia, Turkia and Arabia; and from thence doe go 
earovans for these and other places. Here are great store of 
victuals, which come from Armenia downe the river of Tyger, 
‘They ure brought upon raftes made of gontes skinnes blowne 
full of winde and bordes tayde upon them; and thereupon 
they lade their goods, which are brought downe to Babylon ; 
which being discharged, they open their skinnes, and carry 
‘them backe by eamels, to serve another time, Babylon in 
times past did belong to the kingrlome of Persia, but nowe is 
subject to the Turke. Over against Babylon there is a very 
faire village, from whence you passe to Babylon upon a long 
bridge made of boats, and tyed to a great chainc of yron, 
which is made fast on either sie of the river. When any 
boutes. ure to passe up or downe the river, they take away 
‘ertaine of the boates untill they be past, 

‘The Tower of Babel! is built on this side the river Tygeis, 
towarlles Arubia from the towne about seven or eight miles + 
which tower is ruinated on all sides, and with the fall thereof 
hath made as it were w litle mountuine, so that it hath no shape 
tall, Tt was made of brickes dried in the sonne, and certaine 
‘canes and Ieaves of the paline tree layed: betwixt the brickes. 
‘There is no entrance to be xeene to goe into it. Tt doth stand 
‘upon a reat plaine betwixt the rivers of Euphrates and Tygria. 

By the river Euphrates, two dayes journey from Babylon, 
ata place called Ait [Hit], ina flelde neere unto it, fea strange 
thing to see—a mouth that doth continually: throwe forth 
ugainst the ayre boyling piteh with a filthy smoke ; which 
pitch doth runne abroad into a great fickde which is olwayes 
full thereof. ‘The Moores say that it is the mouth of hell. 
By reason of the great quantitie of it, the men of that countrey 
doe pitel their boates two or three inches thicke on the out side, 
0 that no water doth enter into them. ‘Their boates be ealled 
Dance {danak}, When there is great store of water in Tygris, 
‘you may goe from Babylon to Basora in 8 or 9 dayes ; if there 
be small store, it will cost you the more dayes, 

Basorn in times past was under the Arabians, but now is 
subject to the Turke. But some of them the Turke cannot 


2 The nifereuce is evidently to the ruined tower called Akerhuf, 
itanted in the desert about nine miles west of Bagdad. 
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subdue, for that they holde certaine ilandes in the river 
Euphrates which the Turke cannot winne of them, ‘They be 
theoves all, and have no setled dwelling, but remove from 
place to place with their camels, goates, and horses, wives 
and children, and all. ‘They have large blew gownes; their 
wives eares and noses ure ringed very full of rings of copper 
‘and silver, and they weare rings of copper about their legs, 
Bavora standeth neere the Guife of Persia, and is a towne of 
frreat trade of spices and druyues, which come from Ormus. 
‘Abo there is great store of wheate, rye, and dates growing: 
thereabout, wherewith they sérve Babylon and all the eountrey, 
Ormus, and all the partes of India. T went from Basora to 
Ormius downe the Gulfe of Persia in a certaine shippe made of 
boontes and sowed together with eayro [eoir}, whieh is threede 
‘made of the huske of covoes, and ecriaine eanes or strawe leaves 
sowell upon the seames of the bontes; which is the cause that 
they Ieale very much. And so, having Persia alwayes on the 
left hande, and the const of Arabia ou the right hande, we 
passed many ilandes, and among others the famous tlande 
Bahari (Habrein], from whence come the best pearles, which 
be round and orient. 

‘Ormus is an iskand in citeuit about five and twentie or 
thirtie: mites, and ix the driest island in the world, fur there 
{fs nothing growing in it but onely salt ; for their water, wood, 
or vietuuls, and all things neeesssry come out of Persia, 
Which is about twelve miles from thence. All the ilands 
thereabout be very fevitfull, from whence all Kinde of vietwals 
are sent unto Ormus. ‘The Portugales have a castle here, 
Which standeth neere unto the sea, wherein there is a Captaine 
for the king of Portugale, having under him s convenient 
‘number of souldiers, wherof some part remaine in the castle 
‘and some in the towne, In this towne are marchants of all 
nations, and muny Moores and Gentiles? ‘Here is very great 
trade of all sortes of spices, drugs, silke, cloth of wilke, fine 
tapestrie of Persia, great store of pearles which cote from the 
Ile of Baharim, and are the best pearles of all others, and 

{Thin term (fio the Portuguese geulio) wae uaually opplisl to 
Hinde Ric napuve ti cnpaped to Seno any no 
mailan Asiatic, 
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many horses of Persia, which serve all India. ‘They have a 
Moore to their king, which is chosen and governed by the 
Portugales. ‘Their women are very strangely attyred, wearing 
‘on their noses, eares, neckes, armes and legges many rings 
‘set with jewels, and lockes of silver and golde in their eares, 
‘and & long barre of golde upon the side of their noses. Thete 
ceares with the weight of their jewels be wore so wide that a 
‘man may thrust three of his fingers into them, Here very 
shortly after oug urrivall wee were put in prison, and had part 
of our goods taken from us by the Captaine of the eastle, 
whose name was Don Mathias de Albuquerque ;* and from 
hence the eleventh of October he shipped us and sent us for 
Goa unto the Viceroy, which at that time was Don Francisco 
de Mascarenhas. ‘The shippe whercin we were imbarked for 
Goa belonged to the Captaine, and carried one hundred twentie 
and foure horses in it. All marchandise eartied to Goa in a 
shippe wherein are horses pay no custome in Gon. ‘The horses 
Pay custome, the goods pay nothing ; but if you come in a 
ship which bringeth no horses, you are then to pay eight in the 
hundred for your goods. 

‘The first citic of India that we arrived at upon the fift of 
November, after we hnd passed the coast of Zindi [Sind], ix 
called Diu, which standeth in an iland in the kingdome of 
Cambaia, and is the strongest towne that the Portugales have 
in those partes, Tt is but litle, but well stored with marchan- 
ise; for here they lade many great shippes with diverse 
cotnmodities for the streits of Mecca, for Ormus, and other 
places, and these be shippes of the Moores and of Christians, 
But the Moores cannot passe, except they have a passeport 
from the Portugsles. Cambaietta [Khiwbayat or Cambay) 
is the chiete citie of that province, which is great and very 
populous, and fairely builded for a towne of the Gentiles + 
but if there happen any famine, the people will sell thet 

hildren for very little. ‘The last king of Cambaia was Sultan 
Badu,? which was killed at the siege of Diu, und shortly after 
2 Captain of Ormar 1089-6, and afterwards (1501-7) Viceroy at Goa, 
+ Sula Bahidur, murdered hy the Portuguese in 153, ‘Thevefees 
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his eitio was taken by the Great Mogor, which is the king of 
Agra and of Delli, which are fortie dayes journey from the 
country of Cambais. Here the women weare upon their 
armes infinite numbers of rings made of elephants teeth, 
Wherein they take so much delight that. they had rather be 
without their meate then without thelr bracelets. Going 
from Diu, we come to Daman, the second towne of the Partit= 
ales in the countrey of Cambaia, which is distant from Din 
fortie leagues. Here is no trade but of corne and rice. They 
have many villages under them which they quietly possesse 
jn time of peace, but in time of warre the enemie is maister of 
them. From thenee we passed by Bosaim (Hassein}, and from 
Aasaim to Tana (Thana}, nt both which places is small trade 
ut only of eome and riee. ‘The tenth of November we arrived 
at Chaut, which standeth in the firme land. ‘There be two 
townes, the one belonging to the Portugales and the other 
to the Moores. That of the Portugates ix nccrest to the sem, 
and commarndeth the bay, and is walled round about. A 
Tittle above that ix the towne of the Moores, which is 
governed by a Moore king called Xa-Maluco Here is 
great traffike for all sortes of spices and drugges, silke, 
and cloth of silke, sandales [sundalwood), elephants teeth, 
and much China worke, and much sugar which ix made of the 
nutte called Gagara2 ‘Tho tree is called the palmer (Port. 
palmeiro), which is the profitablest tree in the worlde. Tt 
doth alwrayes beare fruit, and doth yoeld wine, oyle, sugar, 
vineger, cordes, eolex ; of the leaves aro made thatch for the 
houses, sayles for shippes, mats to sit orlic on ; of the branches 
they make their houses, and broomes to sweepe ; of the tree 
‘wood for shippes. ‘The wine doeth issue out of the toppe of 
the tree. ‘They cut @ branch of a bowe and binde it hard, and 
hange an earthen pot upon it, which they emptic every 
morning and every evening, and still it and put in eertaine 

2 "Tho Portuguese name for tho Kings of Ahmadnayar wos * Nizams- 
taco’, ie. Nicim-ul-Mulk. Federici missed the Sint (unsceented) 
syllable, and wrote‘ Zamalucco'; while Fitch, in copying him, gave the 
Piges oe puletrogar, Pitch has bere misaderood Feder 
bot Doth are wrong in snying hat he marissa fom Us cont 
Instead of from the sap extracted from the tem ofthe tree, 
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ried raysins, and it becommeth very strong wine in short 
time. “Hither many shippes come. from all partes of India, 
‘Orns, and many from Mecen ; heere be munie Moores and 
Gentiles, ‘They have a very strange order among thems, "They 
warshippe a cowe, and esteeme much of the cowes doung to 
paint the walles of their houses. ‘They will kill nothing, not 
so much as a louse ; for they holde it a sinne to kill any thing, 
They cate no flesh, but live by rootes and ryce and milke. 
And whon the husbande dieth, his wifo ix bumed with him, if 
shee be alive; if shee will not, her head is shaven, and then 
is never any account made of her after. ‘Thoy aay if they 
should be buried, it were a great sinne, for of their bodies there 
wonld come many wormes and other vermine, aul when their 
bodies were consumed, those wormes would lacke sustenance, 
which were a xinne; therefore they will be burned. In 
Cambaia they will kill nothing, nor have any thing killed ; 
in the towne they have hospitals to keepe lame dogs and eats, 
and for bins. They will give meat to the ants, 

Goa ix the most principal citie which the Portugals have 
in India, wherin the Viceroy remaineth with his court. It 
standeth in an iland, which may be 25 or 30 miles about, 
At iv a fine eitio, and foran Indian towne very faire. The fland 
is very faire, full of orchands and gardens, and many: palmer 
trees, and hath some villages. - Here bee many marchants of 
all nations. And the flecte which commeth every yeere from 
Portugal, which be foure, five, or sixe great shippes, eommeth 
first hither. And they come for the most part in September, 
and remaine there fortic or fiftie dayes; and then goe to 
Coohin, where they Inde their pepper for Portugall. Often. 
times they lade one in Goa; the rest goe to Cochin, which is 
from Goa an hundred Jeagues southward. Goa standeth in the 
countrey of Hidalcan,! who lieth in the eountrey sixe or seven 
dayes journey, His chiete citie is called Bisapor. At our 
comming we were east into the prison, and examined before 
the Justice and demanded far letters, and were chansed to be 
spies, but they could proove nothing by ts. We continued in 
Prison untill the two and twentie of December, and then we 
were set at Tibertic, putting in surctiex for two thonsand 

* Adil Kin (Adil Ah). 6. the King of Bijspar (*Rimapor 
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duckats not to depart the towne; which sureties Father 
Stevens, an English Jesuite whieh we found there, and another 
religious man, a fiend of his, procured for us. Our sureties 
mame was Andreas Taborer, to whom we paid 2,160 duckats, 
fond still he demawnded more: whereupon we made sute to 
the Viceroy and Justice to have our money againe, considering 
that they had had it in thefr hands necre five moneths and 
could proove nothing against us. ‘Tho Vieeroy-riade us a very 
Sharpe answers, and sayd wee should be better sifted before 
it were long, and that they lind further matter against us. 
Whereupon we presently determined rather to sccke our 
Tiberties, then to bee in danger for ever to be slaves in the 
country, for it was told us we should have the strapado.t 
‘Wherupon presently, the fit day of April 1585 *in the mori 
‘we ranne from thenee. And being set over the river, we went 
two dayes on foote, not without feare, not knowing the way 
nor having any guide, for we durst trust none, One of the 
first townes which we came unto is called Bellergan [Helgnur], 
where therois a geeat market kept of diamants, rubies, saphires, 
and many other soft stones. From Dellergan we went to 
Bisapor, which is a very: great towne where the king doeth 
keope his court, Hee hath many Gentiles in his court, and 
they bee great idolaters. And they have thelr Idols standing 
in the woods, which they call Pagodles.® Some bee like a cowe, 
‘some like a monkie, some like buffles, some like pencockes, 
‘and some like the devill. Here be very many elephants which 
they goc to warre withall. Here they have good store of gold 
and silver. ‘Their houses are of stono, very faire and high. 
From hence wee went for Gulconda, the king whorcaf is ealled 
Cutup de lashach Hore and in the kinglome of Hidalean, 
‘and in the oountrey of the king of Decan (Ahmadnogar}, bee 
‘the diamants found of the olde water. It is a very faire 

2 4 punishment in which the offender wa hoist by A rope and then 
‘allowed to fall m considerable distance, thus jerking, him violently. 

2 Probably 158 (see p 3) 

2 Pagode or Tad fo Indi thre meanings: (1) an idol, (2) the 
tema i which aot (2) ea, wo onl fr te rar of go 

‘Pika Sah, tho tiie ofthe kings of Golconda. The ity of Colon, 
situated about five miles west of Hyderibd, ix now in rai, 
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towne, pleasant, with fire houses of hricke and timber. Tk 
aboundeth with great store of fruites and fresh water, Here 
the men and the women do go with « cloth bound about their 
‘aides, without any more apparcll. We found it here very 
hote. The winter beginneth here about the last. of May. Tir 
these partes is a porte or hayen called Masulipatan, whioh 
stanieth eight dayes journey from hence toward the Gulfe of 
Bengala, whether conie many shippes out of Tndia,t Pegu, and 
Sumatra, very richly taden with pepper, spices, and other 
commodities. ‘The countrie is very good und fruitfull. 

From thenee [I.e. from Golconda] I went to Servidore, 
which is a fine countrey, and the king is called the King of 
Bread? ‘The houses here bee all thatehed and made of fome. 
Here he many Moores and Gentiles, but thers is small religion 
among them, From thenee I went to Hellapore,* and so to 
Rarrampore,* which ix in the country of Zelabdim Kehebar 
{Jaldluddin Akbar}. In this place their money is made of a 
Kind of silver, round and thicke, to the value of twentie pence, 
Which is very good silver. Tt is marveilous great and a pop: 
ous countrey. In their winter, which is in June, July, andl 
August, there is no passing in the strectes but with horses, the 
weaters he so high. ‘The houses are made of ome and thatched. 
Here is great store of cotton cloth macle, and painted clothes 
of cotton wooll, Here groweth great store of eorne and rice, 
We found mariages great store, both in townes and villages 
in many places where wee passed, of boyes of eight or ten 
‘yeeres, and gitles of five or six yeeres old. ‘They hoth do ride 
upon one fiorse very trimly decked, and are earied through the 
towne with great piping and playing, and 50 returne home 
and eate of a banket made of rice and fruits, and there they 
daunce the most part of the night, and so make an ende of 
the marriage. ‘They lie not together untill they be ten yeeres 
old. ‘They say they marry their children so yong, because 


3 Here, and in certain other paasages, Portuguew India appears to bo 
‘meent, 
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it is an order that, when the man dieth, the woman must be 
uumned with him : s0 that if the father dis, yet they may have 
1a father in liwe to helpe to bring up the children whie 
maried ; and also that they will not leave th 
‘wives, nor their daughters without husbands, From thence 
We went to Mandoway;! which is a very strong towne. Tt wos 
besieged twelve yecres by Zelabdim Echebar before hee 
could wine it, Tt standeth upon a very great high rocke, as 
the most part of their eastles doe, and was of a very great 
From hence wee went to Uxini [Ujjain] and Ser- 


elephants, and camels, Here is great trade of cotton and cloth 
made of cotton, and great store of drugs. From thence we 
‘went to Agra, passing many rivers, which by reason of the 
rine wero s0 swollen that wee waded and swamme oftentimes 
for our lives. 

Agra is a very great citfe and populous, built with stone, 
having faire and largo streetes, with a faire river running by 
It, whieh falloth into the Gulfe of Bengala. Tt hath a fuire 
eastle and a strong, with a very faire ditch. Here bee many 
Moores and Gentiles. ‘The king is called Zelabdim Kehebar ; 
the people for the most part call him the Great Mogor. From 
thence we went for Fatepore [Fatehpur Stkri], which is the 
lao where the king kept his court. ‘The towne is greater then 
Agra, but the houses and streetes be not so faire. Here dvvell 
many people, both Moores. and Gentiles. ‘The king, hath in 
Agra and Fatepore (as they doe eredlibly report) 1,000 elephants, 
thirtie thousand horses, 1,400 tame decre, 800 concubines + 
uch store of ounces? tigers, buffles, cocks, and haues, tat 
‘is very strange to see. He keepeth a great court, which they 
call Dericean.t Agra and Fatepore are two very great cities, 

1 Minds, fa Dit sate, about thirty miles AW, of Mhow. ‘The 
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either of them much greater then London and very populous, 
Betweene Agra and Fatepore ate 12 miles, and all the way is 
a market of vietuals and other things, as full as though a man 
‘were still in a towne, and so many people as if a man were in 
a market. ‘They have many fine cartes, and many of them 
carved and gilded with gold, with two wheeles, which be 
arawen with two litle buls about the bignesse of our great 
dogs in England, and they will ranne with ny horse, and earie 
‘two oF three inen in one of these cartes ; they are covered with 
silkee or very fine cloth, and be used here as our coches be in 
England. Hither is great resort of marchants from Persia 
and out of India, and very much marchandise of silke and 
loth, and of precious stones, both rubies, diamants, and 
pearles, ‘The king is apparelled in a white eabie (i.e. a muslin. 
tunic] made like a shirt tied with strings on the one side, and 
alitle cloth on his head coloured oftentimes with red or yealow. 
None come into his house but his eunuiches which keepe his 
women. Here in Fatepore we staied all three untill the 28 of 
September 1885* and then Master John Newberic tooke his 
journey toward the citie of Lahor, determining from thence 
to goe for Persia and then for Aleppo or Constantinople 
(whether hee could get soonest passaye unto); and directed 
me to goe for Bengala and for Peyn, and did promise me, if it 
pleased God, to meete me in Bengala within two yeeres with 
a shippe out of England. I left William Leades the jeweller in 
service with the king Zelabdim Echebar in Fatepore, who did 
centertaine him very well, and gave him an house and five 
slaves, an horse, and every day sixe 8.8. [shillings] in money. 
T went from Agra to Satagam? in Bengala, in the eompanie 
of one hundred and foureseore bontes laden with salt, opium, 
hinge (asafetida : Hindtistani hing), lead, carpets, and divers 
other commodities, downe the river Jemena. The chiefe 
matehants are Moores and Gentiles. In these countries they 
have many strange ceremonies, The Bramanes, which are 
+ Really twenty-three miles; but Fitch is probably rec 
Indian fs cach whichis peed mon, PONDS Tron by the 
See pI fora suggestion that this was probably 1586, 
* Sitgion, on a creek which entered the Halt river just above the 
town of Hag. Tt was the silting up of this ook which transfor the 
‘rile to the latter place, called by the Portuguese Porto Piqueny 
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their priests, come to the water and have a string about their 
necks made with great ceremonies, and lade up water with 
both their hands, and turne the string first with both their 
hands within, and then one arme after the other out, ‘Though 
it be never so cold, they will wash themselves in cold water or 
inwarme. ‘These Gentiles will eate novtlesh norkill any thing, 
They live with rice, butter, milke, and fruits. "They pray in 
the water naked, and dresse their meat and eate it naked, and 
for their penance they lie flat upon the earth, and rise up and 
ture themselves about 20 or 40 times, and use to heave up 
their hands to the sunne, and to kisse the earth, with their 
armes and legs stretched along out, and their right leg alwayes 
hefore the left. Every time they lie downe, they make a seore 
on the ground with their finger, to know when thelr stint is 
finished. ‘The Bramanes marke themselves in the foreheads, 
cares, and throates with a kind of yellow geure which they 
grind, and every morning they do it. And they have some 
‘ld men which go in the streetes with a boxe of yellow ponder, 
and marke men on their heads and necks as they mect them. 
And their wives do come by 10, 20, and 80 together to the 
Water side singing, and there do wash themselves, and then 
use their ceremonies, and marke themselves in their forehed 
fund faces, and eary some with them, and so depart singing. 
‘Their daughters be maried at or before the age of 10 yeres. 
‘The men may have 7 wives. ‘They be a Kind of eraftie people, 
worse then the Jewes. When they salute one another, they 
heave up their hands to their heads, and say Rame, Rame 
(am). 

From Agra I came to Proge [Prayiga, now Allahabad], 
Where the river Jemena entreth into the mightie river Ganges, 
and Jemena looseth his name, Ganges conumeth out of the 
northwest, and runneth east into the Gulfe of Bengala, In 
those parts there are many tigers and many partriges and 
turtle-doves, and much other foule, Here be many beggers 
in these countries which goe naked, and the people make great 
‘account of them ; they call them Sckesche.' Here Tsawe one 
‘hich was a monster among the rest. He would have nothing 
‘upon him ; his beard was very Tong ; and with the haire of his 

* Pouibly, ae Dr. Thomas sugaests, the Sanskrit ohishy, a decile, 
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‘end he covered his privities. ‘The nailes of some of hia fingers 
were two inches long, for he would ent nothing from him ; 
neither would he speake. He was accompanied with eight or 
tenne, and they spake for him, When any man spake to him, 
he would lay his hand upon his brest and bowe himselfe, but 
would not speake. Hoe would not speoke to the king. We 
went from Prage downe Ganges, the which is here very broad, 
Here is yreat store of fish of sundry sorts, and of wild foute, ns 
of wanes, eck, oranes; and many other things. ‘The 
countrey Js very fruitfull and populous. ‘The men for the 
most part have their faces shaven, and thoir heads very long, 
except some which bee all shaven save the crawne ; and ore 
of them ore as though a man should set a dish on thelr heads 
sand shave thein round, all but the crowne. In this river of 
Gangen are many lands. is water i very. wweeto and, 
pleamant, and the countrey aidjoyning very frulttill, From 
thence wee went to Bunnarax (Henares), whieh is great 
towne, and jrvat store of oloth is made there of cotton, and 
AAhaxhon (turban-olothes] for the Moores. In thin place they 
be all Gentiles, and be the greatest idolaters that ever L saw. 
"To thix towne come the Gentiles on pilgrimage ont of frre 
countreys. Here alongot the waters wide bee very many fire 
houses, and in all of them, or for the most part, they have 
their images standing, which be evill favoured, made of stone 
fand wood, some Hike Hions, leopards, and monkels ; some lke 
‘men nnd women, an poeocks ; and xome like the devil with 
foure armies and 4 hands, ‘They sit erosse legged, some with 
one thing in their hands, and some another, And by breake 
of day and before, there arn men and women which came out 
of the towne and wash themselves in Gunges. And there wre 
divers old men which upon places of earth made for the purpare, 
sit praying, and they give the people three o foure strawes, 
‘which they take and hold them betweene their fingers when 
they wash themselves ; and some sit to marke them in the fore 
heads, and they have in a cloth a litle tice, batlio, or money, 
which, when they have washed themselves, they give to the 
old men which sit there praying. Afterwards they go to divers 
of their iimayes, and give them of their sucriflces, And when 
they give, the old men say certaine prayers, and then ie all 
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And in divers places there standeth a kind of inuge 
‘which in their language they call Ada ; and they have divers 
great stones carved, whereon they poure water, and throw 
thereupon some rice, wheate, burly, and some other things, 
‘This Ada hath foure hands with clawes. Moxcoyer, they have 
a great place made of stone like to a well, with steppes to goe 
downe ; wherein the water standeth very foule and stinketl, 
for the great quuntitie of flowers, which continually they 
throwe into it, doe make it stinke. ‘There be lwayes many 
people in it; for they say when they wash themselves in it, 
that their sinnes be forgiven them, because God, as they say, 
did washe himselfe in that place. ‘They gather up the sand in 
‘the bottome of it, and say it is holy. ‘They never pray but in 
the water, and they wash themselves overhead, and lade up 
water with both their handes, and turne themselves about, 
tnd then they drinke a litle of the water three times, and so 
xg0c to their gods which stand in those houses. Some of them 
will wash a place which is their length, and then will pray 
upon the earth with their armes and legs at length out, and 
will rise up and lie downe, and kisse the ground twentie or 
thirtie times, but they will not stirre their right foote. And 
some of them will make their ceremonies with fifteene or 
sixteene pots litle and yreat, and ring a litle bel when they 
make their mixtures tenne or twelve times ; and they make & 
circle of water round ubout their pots and pray, and divers 
it by them, and one that reacheth them their pots ; and they 
say divers things over their pots many times, and when they 
Taye done, they goe to their gods and strowe their suerifices, 
Which they thinke are very holy, and marke many of them 
which sit by in the forcheads, which they take as a great gift. 
‘There come fiftie and sometime an mndred together, to wash 
them in this well, and to offer to these idols. ‘They have in 
some of these houses their idoles standing, and one sitteth by 
them in warme weather witha fanne to blowe winde upon them, 
‘And when they sce any company comming, they ring a litle 
bell which hangeth By them, and many give then their almes, 
but especially those which come out of the countrey. Many 
of them are blacke and have clawes of brasse with long nayles, 
and some ride upon peacockes and other foules which be evill 
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favoured, with long haukes bils, and some like one thing ad 
some another, but none with a good face. Among the rest 
there is one which they make great account of for they say 
hice giveth them all things both foode and apparell, and one 
sitteth-alwayes by him with a fanne to make wind towards him. 

Here some bee burned to ashes, some scorched in the fire 
and throwen into the water, and douges and foxes doe presently. 
feate them. ‘The wives here doc burne with their husbands 
Wwhen they die; if they will not, their heads be shaven, and 
never any account is made of them afterwards. ‘The people 
goe all naked save a litle cloth bound about their middle. 
‘Their women have their necks, armes and eares decked with 
rings of silver, copper, tinne, and with ronnd hoopes made 
of ivorie, adored with amber stones and with many agats, 
fand they are marked with a great spat of red in their fore- 
heads and a stroke of red up to the etowne, and so it runneth 
three maner of wayes, In their winter, which is our May, the 
‘men weare quilted gownes of cotton like to our mattraces 
‘and quilted caps like to our great grocers morters, with a slit 
to looke out ut, and so tied downe beneath their eares. Ifa 
man or woman be sieke and like to die, they will lay him before 
their idols all night, and that shall helpe him or make an ende 
of him. And if he do not mend that night, his friends will 
come and sit with him a litle and ery, and afterwards will eary 
him to the waters side und set him upon a litle raft made of 
reeds, and so let him goe downe the river, When they be 
maried, the man and the woman come to the water side, and 
there is an olde man which they call a Bramane (that is, 
1 priest), a eowe, and a calfe, or a cowe with calfe. ‘Then the 
man and the woman, eowe and calfe, and the olde man goe 
into the water together, and they give the olde man a white 
cloth of foure yards Jong, and a basket erosse bound with 
divers things in it ; the eloth hee laieth upon the backe of the 
owe, and then he taketh the cowe by the ende of the taile, 
‘and saith certaine wordes ; and she hath a copper or a brasse 
pot full of water, and the man doeth hold his hand by the olde 
‘mans hand, and the wives hand by her husbands, and all have 
the cowe by the taile, and they poure water out: of the pot 
‘upon the cowes taile, and it runneth through all their hands, 
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and they lade up water with their handes, and then the olde 
man doeth tie him and her together by their clothes. Which 
done, they goe round about the cowe and calfe, and then they 
ive somewhat to the poore which be alwayes there, and to 
the Bramane oF priest they give the cowe and calfe, and 
afterward goe to divers of their idoles and offer money, and 
Tie downe flat upon the ground and kisse it divers times, and 
then goe their way. Their ehiefe idoles bee blacke and eyill 
favoured, their mouthes monstrous, their eares gilded, and 
fall of jewels, their tecth and eyes of gold, silver, and glasse, 
some having one thing in their handes and some another. You 
may not eome into the houses where they stand with your 
shooes on. ‘They have continually lampes burning, before 
them, 

From Banaras I went to Patenaw [Patua] downe the river 
of Ganges ; where in the way we passed many faire townes, 
‘and a countrey very fruitfull ; and many very great rivers 
doe enter into Ganges, and some of them us great as Ganges, 
which eause Ganges to bee of a great breadth, and so broad 
that in the time of raine you cannot see from one side to the 
other. ‘These Indians when they bee scorehed ' and throwen 
{nto the water, the men swimme with their faces downewards, 
the women with their faces upwards. I thought they tied 
something to them to cause them to doe s0 : but they say no. 
‘There be very many thieves in this countrey, whieh be like 
to the Arabians, for they have no certaine abode, but are 
sometime in one place and sometime in another. Here the 
‘women bee so decked with silver and copper that it is strange 
tossce; they use no shoves by reason of the rings of silver and 
copper which they weare on their toes, Here at Patanaw they 
finde gold in this maner :> they digge deepe pits in the earth, 
‘and washe the earth in great holles, and therein they finde 
the gold, and they make the pits round about with bricke, 
‘that the earth fall not in, Patenaw is a very long and a great 
towne. In times past it was a kingdom, but now it is under 
Zelabviim Echebar, the Great Mogor. ‘The men are tall and 
slender, and have many old folks among them ; the houses 
are simple, made of earth and covered with strawe; the 

* Ho is speaking of corpees partly burnt. 
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strectes are very large. In this towne there is a trade of cotton 
aud cloth of cotton, much sugar, which they cary from hence 
to Bengals und India, very much opitim and other commo- 
ities, “He that is chiefe her under the king is called Tipperdas 
[Cripura Dis], and ix of great account among the peoples 
‘Hore in Putenau I saw o dissembling prophet which sute upon 
fon horse in the market place, und made as though he slept, 
and many of the people came and touched his feete with their 
junds, and then Kissed their hands. ‘They tooke him for a 
great man, but sure he was a lasie lubber, T eft him there 
sleeping. ‘The people of these countries be much given to 
such priting and dissembling hypocrites, 
From Patanaw I went to Tandy,! which is in the land of 
Gouren [Gaur]. It hath in times past bene a kingdom, but 
now is subdued by Zelabdim Eehebar, Great trade and 
traffique is here of cotton and of cloth of cotton. ‘The people 
goc naked, with a litle cloth bound about their waste. It 
standeth in the countrey of Bengal, Here be many tigers, 
wild buf’, and grest store of wilde foule : they are very great 
idolaters. ‘Tanda standeth from the river Ganges a league, 
Decause fn times past the river, flowing over the bankes, in 
time of raine did drowne the countrey und many villages, and 
‘0 they do remaine. And the old way which the river Ganges 
was woont to run remaineth drie, which is the occasion that 
the eitie doeth stand so farre from the water, From Agra 
downe the river Jemena, and downe the river Ganges, I was 
five moneths comming to Bengala ; but it may be sailed in 
much shorter time. 
I went from Bengula into the country of Couche,* which 
* ‘ands, in Silda district, became the capital of Bengal upon the 
Aecadence ‘of the neighbouring city of Gaur. The old town has been 
"nvept away entirely by changes in the course of the Pagla river. 
‘Fitch's visit to Kuch Bibie is s most interesting incident, and i¢ in 
uch to be daplored that his account of the country is xo meagre. 
*Suckel Couns, i.e the White (Sanskrit aukal) Koch (or Kuch), wan 
Perhaps wed as one ofthe titles of the sovereign, though it should bo 
‘aoted that Sir ward Cit, i his {story of saan (p, 8), ix disposed 
to regard it os equivalent fo Sakladhya}, a title borse by Silaral, tho 
famous brother of King Nar Nriyan ; there is, however, tho dificalty 
‘Hist Sarai hind died few years before Fitch's arrival ‘The statemento 
about tho propingoity of Gockin China and the importation of pepper 
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tice 95 duyes journy northwards from Tanda. ‘The king is 
‘4 Gentile; his namie is Suekel Counse. His countrey is great, 
dnd lieth not far from Cauchin China; for they say Uey have 
pepper from thence. ‘The port is called Cacchegate, All the 
otntrie is et with bamnbos or eanex made sharpe ot both the 
niles and driven into the eurth, and they ean let in the water 
faud drowne the ground above knee deepe, so that men nor 
horses cam passe. ‘They polson all the waters if any wars be. 
Here they have much wilke aad muske, and cloth made of 
cotton. Phe people have eares which be marvellous great of 
‘a span long, which they draw out in length by devises when 
they be yong, Here they be all Gentiles, and they will kil 
diothing.” hey have hospitals for sheepe, goates, dogs, eats, 
birds, and for all other living creatures. When they be otd 
‘and Tame, they keepe them until they die. If mun eatch or 
bay aay quicke thing in other places aud Dring it thither, 
they wil give him mony for it oF other vietuals, and keepe Tt 
in thcie hospitals oF let it go. ‘They wil give meat to the ants. 
‘Their smal mony is ulmonds, which oftentimes they use to eat. 
From thence I returned to Hugel, which isthe place where 
the Portugals keep in the country of Bengala ; which staudeth 
in 28 degrees of northerly latitude, and standeth a league frou 
Satagan ; they eal it Porto Piqueno. We went through the 
wiklernes, because the right way was full of thieves ; where 
ve passed the eountrey of Gouren, where we found but few 
Villages, but almost all wildeenes, and saw many bufes, swine 
fand deere, grasse longer then a man, and very many tigers. 
Not far from Porto Piqueno south-westward, standeth an 
haven which is called Angeli in the countrey of Orixa. It 
from thenco mutt be based oa wore misundortanding. *Caccheeato', 
Sorting tnferation kinly farsshed by Sir Hwan Gall was 
the tt of country on the north of Kach Dibke foraing the edsern 
portion athe preicat distit of Jalpaigir. The none (chockakats) 
Tia borne by salu a tnt rion ea Ge town of Alu Da. 
Hush objec ta peng a thin detlon yas probably to sak inguin 
into the srs wit Chinn by way of Tibet (oon Cathay and the Wey 
Thther, dad ed wl. V0) 
sis wo if to a ir he owt he 
tore aid thr for eons up the gh, but wae radually waned 
Teepe 
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was a kingdom of it selfe, and the king was a great friend to 
strangers. Afterwards it was taken by the king of Patan,* 
Which was their neighbour, but he did not enjoy it long, but 
‘Yeas taken by Zelabdim Behebur, which is king of Agra, Delli, 
and Cambais, Orixa standeth 6 daies journey from Satagan, 
Southwestward. In this place is very much rice, and cloth 
ade of cotton, and great store of eloth which is made of 
‘grasse, which they call Yerva’; it is like a silke. ‘They make 
good cloth of it, which they send for India® and divers other 
places, ‘To this haven of Angeli come every yere many ships 
out of India, Negupatan, Sumatra, Malucea, and divers other 
‘places ; and lade from thence great store of rice, and much 
loth of cotton wooll, much sugar, and long pepper, reat 
store of butter, and other vietuals for India. Satagam is a 
faire citie for w citie of the Moores, and very plentifull of all 
things. Here in Bengala they have every day in one place 
ot other a great markst which they call Chandeau, and they 
hhave many great boats which they cal pericose,* wherewithal 
they go from place to place and buy rice and many other 
things; these boates have 24 or 26 oares to rowe them ; 
they be groat of burthen, but have no eoverture. Here the 
Gentiles have the water of Ganges in great estimation, for 
hhaving good water necre them, yet they will feteh the water 
‘of Ganges a great way off, and if they have not sufficient to 
Arinke, they will sprinkle a litle on them, aad then they think 
themselves well. From Satagam 1 travelled by the countrey 
of the king of Tippara or Porto Grande, with whom the 
Mogores or Mogen have almost continuall warres. ‘The Moyen 
‘which be of the kingdom of Recon and Rame be stronger then 
the king of Tippara, so that Chatigan or Porto Grande is 
oftentimes under the king of Recon? 

2 ‘The Pathin or Afghin kings of Bengal. Orista was conquored by 
cme of thorn in 1508, and seven years later beesme part of AEbar' ter- 
‘lores, though it was not definitely subjugated until 1582. 

*"Herbe cloth, made from rhos oF some similar bre, 

Pree ner ac cee 
ocormptin of the Pork. bores, eter! 

* Porta Grand was the Portuguese name for Chittagong.‘ Tippara* 
ras kingdom now represchted by tho small state of Hill Tippera. ‘The 
*Mogen* were the *Alugs’ of to-day, belooging to the western part of 
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‘There is a country 4 daies journie from Couche o Quicheu 
before mentioned, which is called Bottanter? and the eitie 
Bottia, the king is called Dermuin ; the people whereof are 
very tall and strong, and there are marchants which eome 
out of China, and they say out of Muscovia or Tartarie. And 
they come to buy muske, cambals, agats, silke, pepper, and 
saffron like the saffron of Persia. ‘The eountrey is very great, 
3 moneths journey. ‘There are very high mountains in this 
‘countrey, and one of them so steep that when « man is 6 daies 
journey off it, he may see it perfectly. Upon these mountains 
are people which have eares of a spanne long ; if their eares 
‘be not long, they call them apes. ‘They say that when they be 
upon the mountaines, they sce ships in the sea sayling to and 
fro; but they know not from whence they eome, nor whether 
they go. ‘There are marchants which come out of the East, 
they say, from under the sunne, which is from China, whieh 
haye no beards, and they say there it is something wa 
But those which come from the other side of the mountains, 
Which is from the north, say there it is very cold. ‘These 
northren merchants are apparelled with woollen cloth and 
hats, white hosen close, and bootes which be of Moscovia or 
‘Partarie, ‘They report that in their countrey they have very 
‘good horses, but they be litle 5 some men have foure, five, oF 
sixe hundred horses and kine ; they live with mille and fleshe, 
‘They cut the tailes of their kine, and sell them very deere, 
for they bee in great request, and much esteemed in those 
partes. ‘The haire of them is a yard long, the rampe is above 
S xpanae long; they use to hang them for braverie upon the 
hheades of their elephants ; they bee much used in Pegu and 
China, ‘They buie and sell by scores upon the ground. The 
people be very swift on foote, 

‘From Chatigan in Bengala, I eame to Bacola*; the king 
‘Arakan (itoh’s ‘ Reson’). ‘Ramo’ iesupposod to have been the country 
rod th pest Vilage of Ram in southern part of Chittagong 

7 Biiutia, ‘Thess is no town in it whiek can be identified as * Bottin”, 
though the people arelnown ai Tlie, * Dermain’ probably represcats 
the Dhinema Raja, the spiritual head ofthe kingdow. 

* Tlankots er coarse woollen clothes (Sanskrit kawhala). 

4 akle yas the old namo of much of the present district of Dkargnnj, 
in Eastem Bengal. No town is known of that name, but Mr. H. Bove- 
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whereof is a Gentile, a man very well disposed and delighteth 
muuch to shoot ina gun. His couutrey. is very great and 
fruitful and hath store of rice, much cotton eloth, and cloth 
of silke. ‘The houses be very faire and high builded, the 
strectes large, the people naked, except a litle eloth about their 
waste. The women weare great store of silver hioopes about 
their neckes and armes, and their legs are ringed with silver 
‘and copper, and rings made of elephants teeth, 

From Bacola I went to Serrepore which standeth upon 
the river of Ganges. The kingis ealled Chondery.* ‘They be all 
hereabout rebels against their king Zelabdim Eehehar ; for 
here are so many rivers and ilands, that they flee from one 
to another, whereby his horsemen’ cannot prevaile against 
them. Great store of cotton cloth is made bere. 

Sinnergan is a towne sixe Teagues fom Serrepore, where 
‘there is the best and finest cloth made of cotton that is in all 
India. ‘The ehiefe king of all these countries is called Tsacan, 
fand he is chiefe of ull the other kings, and is a great friend 
to all Christians. The houses here, as they be in the most part 
of India, are very litle, and covered with strawe, and have 
a fewe mats round about the wals, and the doore to keepe out 
the tygers and the foxes. Many of the people are very rich. 
‘Here they will eate no flesh, nor kill no beast ; they live of 
rice, milke, and fruits. ‘They goo with a litle cloth before 
them, and ull the rest of their bodies is naked. Great store 
of cotton cloth yocth from henee, and much rice, wherewith 
they serve all India, Ceilon, Pegu, Malacea, Sumatra, and 
many other places. 

T went from Serrepore the 28 of November 1986 for Pesu, 
in a small ship or foist of one Albert Caravallos. And so 
Fido, in his manual of the district, suggeata tht Fitch i referring to the 
ald eapital, Kachua, on te west bank ofthe Tuli iver bose frente 
five miles south-oané of Batis 

* Chind fai, a petty chief whowe hoad-quarters were at Spur, near 
Ra}ibie, at the confluence of the Mega snd the Padma. The latter 
gong, in sl ef Ber Seng, 196-10) 
ails cat of Baton. Ins ban was au Alsi eief of Khtrpan ney 
Niriyanganj ia Decca district, who beeaine leader of the’ Afghan 
hoagie er Hoga an we nr ove lane tas 
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passing downe Ganges, and passing by the island of Sundiva,* 
Porto Grande, or the countric of Tippeta, the kingdom of 
Recon and Mogen, leaving them on our left side with a faire 
‘wind at northwest, our course was south and by east, which 
Drought us to the barre of Negrais in Pegu, If any contrat 
wind had come, we had throwen many of our things over- 
boord, for we were so pestered with people and goods that 
there was seant pluce to lie in, From Bengala to Pegu is 
90 leagues. We entred the barre of Nestais, which is a brave 
barre and hath 4 fadomes water where it hath least, Three 
dayes after we eame to Cosmin,® which is a very pretie towne, 
and standeth very pleasantly, very well furnished with all 
things. ‘The people be very tall and well disposed; the 
Women white, round faced, with litle eies. ‘The houses are 
high built, set upon great high postes, and they go up'to 
them with long ladders for feare of the tygers, which be very 
many. ‘The countrey is very fruitful of all things. Here are 
very great fxs, orenges, cocoes, and other fruits, ‘The land is 
very high that we fall withall ; but after we be entred. the 
barre, itis very lowe and full of rivers, for they goe all too and 
fro in boates, which they call paroes,* and keepe their houses 
with wife and children in them. 

From the barre of Nigrais to the citie of Pegu is ten dayes 
Joumey by the rivers. Wee went from Cosmin to Pegu in 
aroes or boates ; and passing up the rivers wee came to 
‘Medon, which is a prety towne, where there be a wonderfull 
number of paroes, for they keepe their houses and their 
‘markets in them all upon the water. ‘They rowe too and fro, 
‘and have all their marchandizes in their boates with a great 
sombrero * or shadow over their heads to keepe the sunne 
from them, which is as broad as a great eart wheele made of 
the leaves of the coco trees and fig trees, and is very 

‘From Medon we went to Dela, whieh is a very faire towne, 

* The inland of Sandwip, off the coast of Chittagong disteet. 

+ Kusima, the Basscin uf to-day, in the Irrawaddy delta, 

® Port. pono, from an Indian word meaning a boot. 

4 Port. sumbrero, an umbrella, 

**Medon " cannot be ientifed. ‘Dela’ or * Dala* was the name 
‘f's large district fo the west of Rangoon, and it ix still applied to the 
‘art of the city, which lieu noross the river. Witl, however, i referring 
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‘and hath a faire port into the sea, from whence go many ships 
to Malucea, Mecea, und many other places. Here are 18 or 20 
very seat and long houses, where they tame and keep many 
elephants of the kings; for there about in the wildernesse they 
cateh the wilde elephants. Tt is very truitfull countrey. 
From Dela we went to Cirion,! which is a good towne, and hath, 
8 faire porte into the sea, whither come many ships from 
Mecea, Malncea, Sumatra, and from divers other places. And 
there the ships staie and discharge, and send up their gooda 
in paroes to Pegu. From Cirion we went to Macao,? which is 
a pretic towne ; where we left onr boats of paroes, and in the 
morning taking Delingeges; which arc a kind of cockes made 
ofcords and cloth quilted, and caried upan a stang [i,¢. 8 pole] 
betweene 8 or4 men, we came to Pegu the same day 

Pegu isa citio very great, strong, and very faire, with walles 
of stone, and great ditches round about it. hore are two. 
townes, the old towne and the newe, In the olde towne sre 
aallthe marehants strangers, and very many murchants of the 
countrey. Ail the goods arc sold in the olde towne, which 
yery great, and hath many suburbes round ebout it, and 
the houses are made of canes which they eall bambos, and bee 
covered with strawe. In your house you have a warehouse 
which they call Godon fgodown], which is made of bricke to 
put your goods in; for oftentimes they take fire and burne 
in an houre foure or five Inundred houses, so that, if the 
Goon were not, you should bee in danger to have all burned, 
if any winde should rise, at a trice, ‘Tn the newe towne is the 
king, and all his nobilitie and gentrie. It is.a citfe very great 
‘and populous, and is made square and with very faire walles, 
and a great diteh round about it full of water, with many 
erovodiles in it ; it bath twenty gates, and they bee made of 
stone, for every square five gates. ‘There are alto many turrets 


to the old enpital of the district, now called Twanto, situated at the head. 
fo creck, about sixteen miler south-west of Rangton. 
* Byriam, on the Pegu river, about ten mnie east of 
* Federici anya that this place was about twolyo milos from Pega. Yulo 
uggrote ita identiication with the pagoda of Mabkaw (Mssrion to Ava, 


pala) 
* Talaing (i.e. Pepuan) dalin, a litter. Thave to thank Me C. O. lage 
don ond fir Richard ‘Temple for explaining thom Talaings words, 
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for centinels to watch, made of wood, and gilded with golde 
very faire. ‘The streets aro the fairest that ever T saw, as 
straight ax a line from one gute to the other, and so brod 
that tenne or twelve men may ride w front thorow them. 
Ou both sides of them at every mans doore is set a palmer 
tree, which is the nut tree; which make # very faire shew 
‘ond a very commodious shadow, 80 that a man may walke in 
the shade all day. ‘The houses be made of wood, and covered 
with tiles. The kings house is in the middle of the city, and 
is walled and ditched round about ; and the buildings within 
fare made of wood very sumptuonsly gilded, and great worke- 
manship is upon the forefront, which is likewise very costly 
gilded, And the house whiercin his pagode or idole standeth 
is covered with tiles of silver, and all the walles are gilded with 
golde. Within the first gate of the kings house is a great 
large roome [i. ¢. open space}, on both sides whereof are houses 
mde for the kings elephants, whieh be marvellous great and 
faire, and are brought up to warres and in service of the king 
‘And among the rest he hath foure white elephants, which are 
very strange and rare ; for there is none other king which 
hath them but he; if any other king hath one, hee will send 
unto him for it. When any of these white elephants is bronght 
unto the king, all the merchants in the city are commanded 
to sce them, and to give him a present of bnife a ducat, which 
doth come tora great summe, for that there are many merchants 
inthe city. After that you have given your present you may 
‘come and see them at your pleasure, although they stand in 
the kings house. ‘This king in his title is ealled the king of the 
white elephants. Ifany other king have one, and will not send 
it him, he will make warre with hitn for it ; for he had rather 
lose a great part of his Kingdome then not to conquere him. 
‘They do very great service nto these white elephants ; every 
one of them standeth in an house gilded with golde, and they 
loc feede in vessels of silver and gilt. One of them, when he 
doth go to the river to be washed, as every day they do, goeth 
under a canopy of cloth of golde or of silke carried over him 
by sixe or eight men, and eight or ten men goe before him 
playing on drummes, shawmes, or other instruments ; and 
when he is washed and commeth out of the river, there is 
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‘a gentleman which doth wash his fect in a silver basin ; which 
is his olfice given him by the king. ‘There is no such aceount 
made of any blacke elephant, be he neverso great. And surely 
there be woonderfull faire and great, and some be nine cubites 
in height. And they do report that the king hath above five 
thousand elephants of warre, besides many other whieh be 
not tanght to fight. ‘This king hath a very large place whercin 
he taketh the wilde elephants, Te standeth about a mile from 
Peg, builded with a faire court within, and is in.a great grove 
‘or wood; and there be many huntsmen, which go into the 
wildernesse with she elephants, for without the she they are 
not to be taken. And they be taught for that purpose, and 
every hunter hath five or sixe of thea ; and they say that they: 
anoint the she elephants with a certaine ointment, which 
‘when the wild elephant doth smell, he will not leave her. 
When they have brought the wilde elephant neere unto the 
place, they send word unto the towne, and many horsemen 
and footmen come out and cause the she elephant to enter 
into a strait way which doeth goe to the palace, and the she 
and he do runne in, fori is like a wood 5 and when they be in, 
the gate doth shut, Afterward they get out the female; and 
‘when the male secth that he is left alone, he weepeth and erieth, 
and runneth against the walles, which be made of so strong 
trees that some of thei doe breake theie teeth with running 
against them. ‘Then they pricke him with sharpe eanes, and 
ceause him to go into a strait house, and there they put a rope 
about his middle and about his feet, and let hin stand there 
three or foure dayes without eating or drinking; and then 
they bring a female to him, with meat and drinke, and within 
few dayes he becommeth tame. ‘The ehiefe force of the king 
is in these elephants. And when they go into the wazres they 
set a frame of wood upon their backes, hound with great 
cordes, wherein sit foure or sixe men, which fight with gunnes, 
howes und arrowes, darts and other weapons. And they say 
‘that their skinnes are so thicke that a pellet of an harquebush 
will searse pearoe them, except it be in some tender place. 
‘Their weapons be very badde. They have gunnes, but shoot 
‘very buadly in them ; darts and swords short without poi 

‘The King keepeth a very great state; when he sitteth 
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abrond (as be doth every day twise) all his noble men, which 
they call Shenines [Talaing sein}, sit on ech side, a good 
distance off, and a jreat guard without them, ‘The court yard 
is-very great, If'any man will speake with the king, hie ix to 
Kneele downe, to heave up his hands to his head, and to put 

is head to the ground three times, when he entreth, in the 
middle yay, and when he comimeth neere to the kings ancl 
then he aitteth downe and talketh with the king. IC the king 
like well of him, he sitteth necro him within three or foure 
paces; if he thinke not well of him, be sitteth further off. 
When he goeth to warre, he gocth very strong. At my being 
‘e went to Odin? in the countrey of Siam, with three 
hundred thousand men and five thousand elephants, ‘Thirty 
thousand men were his guard. ‘These people do cate roots, 
herbs, Teaves, dogs, cats, rate, aexpents, ond nukes ; they 
refuse almost nothing. When the king rideth abrond, he rideth 
witha great guard and many noblemen ¢ oftentimes upon an 
elephant with a fine castle upon him very fairely xilded with 
gold; and sometime upon o great: fratne like an horsliter, 
which hath a little house upon it covered over head, but open 
‘on the sides, which is all gilded with golde, and set with many 
rubies and saphires, whereof he hath infinite store in his 
country, und is eatied tipon sixteens oF eighteene mens 
shoulders. ‘Thix coach in thelr language is called Serrion.* 
Very great feasting and triumphing is many times before the 
king, both of men and women, ‘This king hath Bittle force 
by sea, bocause hee hath but very few ships. He hath houker 
fall of golde and sflver, and bringeth in often, but spendeth 
very little, and hath the mines of rubjex and saphires, and 
spinettes, Neere unto the palace of the king, there i treasure 
Woonderfull rich ; the which becanse itis so neere, he doth not 
ecotnt of it; and it standeth open for all men to see, in a 
great walled court with two gates, which be alwayes open. 
‘There are foure houres gilded very richly, and covered with 
leado ; in every one of them are Pagodes or images of huge 
Mature and great value, In the first is the picture (i.e. image} 


2 Ayuthia, th old capital of Siam, situated on an feland in the Menam, 
bout sixty miles from the 1a, 
* Talalng saren, pronounced marian. 
D 
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of u king in golde with a orowne of golde on his head full of 
great rubies and saphites, and about him there stand foure 
children of golde, Th the second house is the pleture of a man 
iu silver, wonderfull great, as high as an house ; his foot ts 
‘as long as a man, and he ix made sitting, with a erowne on his 
head very rich with stones, In the third house Is the picture 
of u man greater then the other, made of brasse, with a rich 
crowne on his head. In the fourth and last house doth stand 
another, made of brasse, greater then the other, with a crowne 
also on his head very rich with stones. In another eourt not 
farre from this stund foure other Pagodes or idoles, marvellous 
reat, of copper, made in the same place where they do stund 1 
for they be so great thut they be not to he remooved, ‘They 
‘stand in foure house gilded very faire, and are themselves 
ilded all over save their ends, an shew like a bhucko 
marian (i.e, helmet]. ‘Their expences in gilding of their images 
fare wonderfull. ‘The king hath ono wife and above three 
hundred concubines, by which thoy say he hath fotireseare ot 
fourescore und ten children, He sitteth in Judgement almost 
every day. ‘They use no speceh, but give up their supplication 
written in the leaves of a tree with the point of an yron bigger 
then @ bodkin. ‘These leaver are an elle long, and about 
to inches tiond ; they are also double. He which giveth in 
his supplication doth stand in a place a little distance off with 
4 present. “If his matter be liked of, the king aceepteth of his 
Present, and granteth his requont ; if his sute be not liked of, 
‘he returneth with his presont, for the king will not take it. 

In India there ure few commodities which serve for Pegu, 
except opium of Cambaia, painted eloth of S. Thome or of 
Masulipatan, and white cloth of Bengala, which is. spent 
there in great quantity. ‘They bring thither also much cotton 
‘Yarne red coloured with a root which they called Sain [ohay- 
Foot oF Indian madder}, which will never lose his colour ; it Ix 
very wel solde here, and very much of it commeth yerely to 
Pegu. By your mony you lose much, ‘The ships which come 
from Bengals, S, ‘Thome, and Musulipatan come to the bar 
of Nigrais and to Cosmin. ‘To Martavan {Martaban}, a port 
Of the sea in the kingdome of Pégu, come many ships from 
Malacea Inden with sandall, porcelanes, and other wares of 
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china, and with camphora of Borneo, and pepper from Achen 
in Sumatra, ‘To Cirion, a port of Pega, come ships from 
Mecea with woollen cloth, searlets, velvets, opium, and such 
like, ‘There rein Pegu eight brokers, whom they call Tarvghe,t 
which are bound to sell your goods at the price which they be 
worth, and ye them for theirlabour two in the hundred ; 
‘and they be bound to make your debt. good, because you xell 
Your marchandises upon their word. If the broker pay you 
YY» You may take him home, and Kkeepe him in 
your house ; which is w great shame for him, And if he pay 
‘You not presently, you may take his wife und children and his 
slayes, and binde them at your doore, and set them in the 
sunne; for that is the law of the countrey. ‘Their current 
parts x a kinde of braswe which they call 
you may buy golde, silver, rubien, musk, 
and all other things, ‘The golde and silver is marchandise, 
‘ond is worth sometimes more and sometimes leave, as other 
‘warex bo. ‘This brasen money docth gue by a woight which 
they coll 9 biu®; und commonly this biza after our account 
is worth about halfe a orowne or somewhut lesse. ‘The mar 
chandise which be in Pegu ure golde, silver, rabies, saphires, 
spinelles, muske, benjamin [benzoin] or frankincense, long 
Popper, tinne, teade, copper, Iacea (whercof they make hard 
Waxe), Hoe, and wine mude of rice, and some sugar, ‘The 
elephants doe eute the sugar canes, oF els they would make 
very much. And they consume many eanes likewise in making 
of their Varellaes #or idole temples, which are in great number, 
both great and sinall, ‘They be made round like a sugar loufe 
some ure ax high as a church, very brond benenth, some a 
quarter of a mile in compasse ; within they be all earth done 
about with stone. ‘They consume in theso Varellaes great 
quantity of golde, for that they. be all gilded aloft, and many 
‘of'them from the top to the bottome ; and every ten or twelve 
yeeres they, must be new gilded, because the raine consumeth 
$ This in a South Tadian term for a broker. 
A Malay word meaning bell-metal ; but lead and other beso metals 


‘were frequently used. 
* Generally formed avian  woight of about 3 
* Ture for pages to erom say word meaning 


pa 
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off the golde, for they stand open abroad. If they did not 
consume their goldein these vanities, it would be very plentifull 
‘and good cheape in Pegu. 

About two dayes journey from Pegu there is a Varelle or 
pagode, which i the pilgrimage of the Pegues; it is ealled 
Dogonne,! and is of a wonderfull bignesse, and all gilded from 
the foot to the toppe. And there is an house by it wherein 
the Talipoies* (which are their priests) doe preach. ‘Thi 
house is five and fifty paces in length, and hath three pawne 
or walks in it, and forty great pillars gilded, which stand 
Detweene the walks ; and it is open on all sides, with a number 
of small pillars, which be likewise gilded ; it is gilded with 
golde within and without, ‘There are houses very faire round 
‘bout for the pilgrims to lie in; and many goodly houses for 
the Tallipoies to preach in, which are full of images both of 
men and women, whieh are all gilded over with golde. It is 
the fairest place, a8 Tsuppose, that is in the world. Tt standeth 
very high, and there are foure wayes to it, which all along are 
set with trees of fruits, in such wise that a man may goe in 
the shade above two miles in length. And when their feast 
day is, a man can hanlly passe by water or by land for the 
great presse of people ; for they come from all places of the 
Kkingdome of Peyu thither at their feast. In Pegu they have 
many Tallipoies or priests, which preach against all abuses, 
Many men resort unto them, When they enter into their 
kinck,¢ that is to say, their holy place or temple, at the doore 
there isa great jarre of water with a cocke or a ladle in it, and 
there they wash their feet ; and then they enter in, and lift 
up their hands to their heads first to their preacher, and then 
tothesunne, and sosit downe. ‘The Tallipoies go very strangely 
appareied, with one camboline [see p. 27] or thinne cloth 
next to their body of a browne colour, another of yellow 
Aoubled many times upon their shoulder, and those two be 
girded to them with a broad girdle; and they have a skinne 
of leather hanging on a string about their nécks, whereupon 


1 Me wel. tnorn Shu olden gen, ar Rangoon 
2 Talaing lala poe, my Tord form of adres to Budi 

2 Covers wali roland ree 
* Talking dyed, a temple or an object of worship. 
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they sit, bare heailed and bare footed, for none of them 
weareth shooes; with their right armes bare and a great 
broad sombrero or shadow in their hands to defend them in 
the summer from the sunne, and in the winter from the raine, 
When the Tallipoies or priests take their orders, first they go 
to schoole untill they be twenty yeres olde or more, and then 
they come before a Tallipoie appointed for that purpose, 
whom they call Rowlit He is of the chiefest and most 
learned, and he opposeth [i e. questions] them, and afterward 
examineth them many times, whether they will leave their 
friends and the company of all women, and take upon them 
the habit of a Tallipoie. If any be content, then he rideth 
upon an horse about the streets very ricily apparelled, with 
rumines and pipes, to shew that he Ieaveth the riches of the 
World to be a Tallipoie. In few dayes after, he is earied upon 
1 thing like an horsliter, which they call a serion, upon ten oF 
twelve mens shoulders in the apparell ofa allipofe, with pipes 
‘and drummes and many Tallipoies with him, and al his friends, 
‘and so they go with him to his house, which standeth without 
the towne, and there they leave him. Every one of them hath 
his house, which is verylittle, set upon six or eight posts, and 
they go up to them with a ladder of twelve or fourcteene staves. 
‘Their houses be for the most part by the hie wayes side, and 
among the trees, and in the woods. And they go with a great 
Pot made of wood or fine earth and covered, tied with a broad 
girdle upon their shoulder, which eommeth under their arme, 
wherewith they go to begge their victuals which they eate, 
Which is riee, Osh, and herbs. ‘They demand nothing, but 
come to the doore, and the people presently doe give them, 
some one thing, and some another, and they put all together 
in their potte ; for they say they must eate of theiralmes, and 
therewith content themselves. They keepe their feasts by 
‘the moone: and when it is new moone they keepe their 
{greatest feast ; and then the people send rice and other things 
to that kiack or church of which they be, and there all the 
Tullipoies doe meete which be of that chureh, and cate the 
victuals which are sent them, When the Talipoies do preach, 

"This obscure term is disoused in the Jndion Anfiquary, vol xxix, 
p28, and vol. sxzy, p. 268, 
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‘many of the people cary them gifts into the pulpit. where they 
sit and preach. And there is one which sitteth by them to 
take that which the people bring. It is divided among them, 
‘They have none other ceremonies nor servioe that I could see, 
but onely preaching, 

I went from Pequ to Jamahicy,! which is in the countrey of 
‘the Langejannes, whom we call Jangomex*; it is five and 
twenty dayes journey northeast from Pegu ; in which journey 
T passed many fruitfull and pleasant countreys. ‘The countrey 
is very lowe, and hath many faire rivers. ‘The houses are very. 
bad, made of canes and covered with straw, Here are many 
‘wilde buffes (butfaloes) and elephants. Jamahey is « very 
faire and great towne, with faire houses of stone, well peopled ; 
the streets are very large, the men very well set and strong, 
‘with a cloth about them, bare headed and bare footed, for 
in all these countreys they weare no shooes. ‘The women be 
much fairer then those of Pegu. Heere in all these eountreys 
they have no wheat. ‘They make some eukes of riee. Hether 
to Jamahey come many mnarchants out of China, and bring 
great store of muske, golde, silver, and many other things of 
China worke, Here is great store of victuals ; they have such 
plenty that they will not mifke the buflles, as they doe in alt 
other places. Here is great store of copper and benjamin, 
In these countreys, when the people be ricke they muke'a-vow 
to offer meat unto the divell, if they escape ; and when they 
be recovered they moke a bunket with many’ pipes and 
Arummes and other instruments, and dansing all the night, 
and their friends come and bring gifts, eocos, figacs, arreeacs, 
and other fruits, and with great dauncing and rejoyeing they 
offer to the divell, nd say they give the divel to eat and drive 
hhim out. When they be dancing and playing, they: will ery: 
and hallow very loud; and in this sort they say they drive 
him away. And when they be sicke, a Tallipoy or two every 
night doth sit by them and sing, to please the divell that he 
should not hurt them, And if any die, he is caried upon a 


$ Bang mal or Zitumé inthe neth-wester pat of Sim 

* Lan-chan is properly’ Lan Praban, on the Mekong: but it ie used 
hhere loosely for all the Laos wtatos. ‘ Jangoms' was the Portuguese 
{orm of Kiang-mai, 
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great frame made like a tower, with a covering all gilded with 


toa place out of the towne and there is burned. He is accom- 
panied with all his friends and neighbours, all men ; and they: 
give to the Tallipoies or priests many mats and cloth ; and 
‘then they returne to the house and there make a feast for two. 


dayes ; and then the wife with al the neighbours wives and 
her friends go to the place where he was burned, and there 
they sits certaine time and ery, and gather the pieces of bones 
Which be left unburned and bury them, and then returne to 
their houses and make an end of all mourning. And the men 
‘and women which be neere of kin do shave their heads 
Which they do not use except it be for the death of a friend, 
for they much esteeme of their haire. 

Caplan* is the place where they finde the rubies, saphires, 
and spinelles ; it standeth sixe dayes journey from Aya in 
the kingdome of Pegu. ‘There are many great high hilles out 
of which they digge them. None may go to the pits but onely 
those which digge them. 

In Pegu, and in all the countreys of Ava, Langejannes, 
Siam, and’ the Bramas? the men weare bunches or little 
round balles in their privy members: some of them weare 
two and some three. ‘They cut the skin and so put them in, 
‘one into one side and another into the other side ; which they 
do when they be 25 oF 80 yeeres olde, and at their pleasure 
they take one or more of them out as they thinke good. When 
they be maried the husband is, for every ehild which his wife 
hath, to put in one untill he come to three and then no more ; 
for they say the women doe desire them. ‘They were invented 
because they should not abuse the male sexe, For in times 
‘past all those countries were so given to that villany, that 
they were very searse of people. It was also ordained that 
‘the women should not have past three cubits of eloth in their 
nether clothes, which they binde about them ; which are so 


* Kyatpyin, in the Ruby Mines district, about weventy-five miles NE, 
of Ava, and sii miles south-east of Mogok. 

+ Buta is the Portuguese form of Burma. Fitch uses it both for the 
‘country and the peoples 
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strait, that when they go in the streets, they show one side of 
theleg bareabove the knee. ‘The bunchesaforessyd be of divers 
sorts; the least be ay big uy litle walnut, and very round ; 
tho greatest are as hig as a litle hennes exge. Some aro of 
Ibrasse and some of silver ; but those of silver be for the king 
and his noble men, ‘These are gilded nd made with great 
cunning, and ring like w litle bell. ‘There are some made of 
eade, which they call Selwy? because they ring but Title 5 
rand these he of lesser price for the poorer sort. ‘The king 
sometimes taketh his out, und giveth them to his noblemen 
axa great gift ; and because te hath used them, they esteeme 
‘thom greatly. "They will put one in, and heale up the place in 
seven oF cight dayes 

"The Bramas which be of the kings countrey (for the king 
ts 0 Frama) have tholr logs or bellies, oF vome put of their 
body, ws they thinke good themselves, made black with 
certuine thingy which they have; they ure to priske te 
nkinno, and to put on it a kinde of anile or blacking, whi 
doth continue ntwayes. Aud this ix counted an honour among 
thein ; but none may have it but tho Bramos which are of the 
king kine. 

‘Theso poople weate no beards; they pull out the haire on 
their fuces with little pinvons (pincers) made for that prrposn, 
Some of thom will lot 16 or 20 hires yrow together, somo in 
‘one place of his faee and some in another, and pulleth out all 
the rest ; for he earieth hiv pinsons slwayes with him to pull 
the hires out asoone ax they appeare. If they see a man 
with a beard they wonder at hint. ‘They have thete tecth 
blacked, both men und women ; for they say a dogae huth 
his teeth white, therefore they will blacke theirs, 

‘The Pegues, if they have a sute in the law which is so doubt. 
full that they eannot well determine it, put two Tong canes 
into the water where it in very deepes and both the parties 
g0 into the water by the poles, and there sit men to judge, 


} ‘Talning evluy, bell metal or somo other alloy. 

* Hakdayt in his edition (1601) of The Discoveries of the World, by 
‘Atooio Galeane, notes thas Wie trong divers of these tl into 
England’. On the practice soe Yulo (op. eft, p08 n.). 

* Indigo (Port. and from Arable ul, pronounced ax-ntt). 
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and they both do dive under the water,and he whieh remaineth 
Tongest under the water doth winne the sute. 

‘The 10 of January I went from Pegu to Malacea, passing 
by many of the ports of Pegu, as Martavan, the iland of Tavi 
[Tavoy], from whence commeth great store of tinne which 
serveth all India, the ilands of Tanaseri [Tenasserim], Jun- 
salaon [Junkseylon], and many others; and s0 came to 
Malacca the 8 of February, where the Portugals have a castle 
which standeth nere the sea. And the countrey fast without 
the towne belongeth to the Malayos, which is a kinde of 
proud people. ‘They go naked with a cloth about their middle, 
and litle roll of cloth about their heads. “Hither come many 
ships from China and from the Malueos, Banda, ‘Timor, and 
from many other ilands of the Javas, which bring great store 
of spices and dmgs, and diamants and other jewels. ‘The 
‘voyages into many of these ilands belong unto the Captaine of 
Malacea ; so that none may goe thither without his lieence ; 
which yeeld him great: summes of money every yeere. The 
Portugals heere have often times warres with the king of 
Achem, which standeth in the iland of Sumatra; trom 
‘whence commeth great store of pepper and other spices every 
yeete to Pegu and Mecca within the Red Sea, and other 
places. a 

‘When the Portugals go from Macao in China to Japan, they: 
carry much white silke, golde, miuske, and porelanes, and 
they bring from thence nothing but silver. ‘They have a great 
‘caracke which goeth thither every yere, and she bringeth from 
thenee every yere above sixe hundred thousand erusadoes* ; 
and all this silver of Japan, and two hundred thousand erusa~ 
does more in silver which they bring yeerely out of Indi, they 
imploy to their great advantage in China ; and they bring 
from thence golde, muske, silke, copper, poreclanes, and many 
other things very costly and gilded. When the Portugals 
come to Canton in China to trailike, they must remaine there 
but certaine dayes ; and when they come in at the gate of the 
city, they must enter their names in a booke, and when they 
oe out at night they must put out their names. ‘They may 
not lie in the towne all night, but must lie in their boats with- 


* A Portuguese gold eoin, socalled from having a cross upon it, 
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‘out the towne. And their dayes being expired, if any man 
Femaine there, they are evill used and imprisoned. ‘The 
Chinians are very suspitious and doe not trust strangers. It 
is thought that the king doth not know that any strangers 
come into his countrey. And further it is eredibly reported 
that the common people sce their king very seldome or not 
‘at all, nor may not looke up to that place where he sitteth, 
And when he rideth abroad he is earied upon a great chai 
‘or sorrion gilded yery faire, wherein there i mnde a little 
house with a latise to looke out at ; so that he may see them, 
ut they may not looke up at him ; and all the time that he 
pawseth by them, they heave up thefr hands to their heads, 
‘and lay their heady on the ground, and looke not up untill he 
be pasted. ‘The order of China ix, when they mourne, that 
they weure White thread shoes and hata of straw, ‘The man 
doth mourne for his wife two yeeres ; the wife for her husband 
threo yeeros, the sone for hix father a yeere, and for hin 
injothier two yeres, And all the time which they mourne they 
kxope the dend in the house, the bowels being taken out and 
filled with chownam [ehundm| or lime, and coffined ; and 
lich the time fs expired they earry them out playing and 
piping, und burne them, And when they returne they pull 
off their mourning weeds, and marry at thelr pleasure. A man 
may keep as many concubines ax he will, but one wife ouely. 
All Uhe Chineans, Japonians, and Cauchin Chineanx do write 
right downwards, aud they do write with a fine pensill mado 
‘of dogs or eats halre. 

Laban [Labuan 2} is an iland among the Juvas from whence 
come the diamants of the new water. And they findo them in 
the rivers; for the king will not suffer them to digge the 
rocke, 

Jamba ix wn iland among the Javas also, from whence 
come diamants. And the king hath « masse of earth whieh 
is golde; it groweth in the middle of a river, und when the 
king doth lncke yold, they cut part of the earth and melt it, 
‘whereof commeth golde. ‘This masse of earth doth appears 
Dut once in a yere 5 which is when the water is low, and this 
iv in the moneth of April. 


* Jambi, in Sumatra, msy be meant ; but it is not wa island. 
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Bima ! i another jland among the Jayas, where the women 
travell and labour as our men do in England, and the men 
keepe house and go where they will. 

‘The 29 of March 1688, Treturned from Malacca to Martavan, 
‘and/so to Pegu, where I remained the second time untill the 
17 of September, and then I went to Cosmin, and there tooke 
shipping ; and passing many dangers by reason of contrary 
wines, i¢ pleased God thut we arrived fn Bengala in November 
following ; where Ustayed for want of passage untill the third 
‘of February 1589, and then T shipped my selfe for Cochin. In 
Which voyage we endured great extremity for lucke of fresh 
water; for the weather was extreme hote, and we were many 
marohants and passengers, and we had very many calmes, 
land hote weather. Yet it plensed God that we arrived in 
Ceylon the xixth of Morch ; where we stayed five dayen to 
‘wathr, and to furnish our velves with other necessury provision. 
‘This Ceylon is w brave Hand, very fruitfull and faire ; but by 
reayon of contimuall warres with the king thereof, all things 
fre very deare j for he will not suffer any thing to be brought 
to the castle where the Portuzals be ; wherefore often U 
they have great want of victuals, ‘Their provision of vietuahe 
i out of Bengala avery yore, The king ix called Raia 
[Raja}, and ix of great foree ; for he commeth to Colombo, 
which is the place where the Portugals have their fort, with 
‘an hundred thousand men, and many elephants. But they 
bo naked poople all of them ; yet:many of them be good with 
theie picces, Which be muskets. When the king talketh with 
any mun, he xtandeth upon one legge, and setteth the other 
foot upon his knee with his sword in his hand ; it is not their 
onler for the king to sit but to stand. His apparell is a fine 
painted cloth made of cotton wooll about his middle his 
haite is long and bound up with a little fine eloth about his 
head ; all the rest of hix body is naked. His guant are « 
thousand mem, which stand round about him, und he in the 

iddle aud when he marcheth, many of them goe before 
hhim, and the rest come after him. ‘They are of the race of the 
Chingalayes [Singatese], which they soy are the best kinde of 
all the Malaburs. ‘Their eares are very lange } for the greater 

1 Poasily the ptate ofthat natn in the island of Sumabawa, 
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they are, the more honourable they are accounted. Some of 
them are a xpanne Jong. The wood which they burne ix 
cinamom wood, and it smelleth very aweet, ‘There Is great 
store of rubies, saphites, and spinelles in this iland ; the best 
Ikindo ofall be here ; but the king will not suffer the inhabitants 
to digye for thom, lest his enemies should knowe of them, and. 
make warres against him, and so drive him out of his countrey. 
for them. ‘They have no horses in all the eountrey. ‘The 
elephants be not so great ax those of Pegu,which be monstrous 
nye; but they say all other elephants do feare them, aud 
‘none dare fight with them, though they be very small, ‘Their 
women have a cloth bound about them from their middle to 
their kee, and all the rest is hare, AU of thea be blucke and 
but little, bot men und women. "Their hourep ane very Uitte, 
ade of the branches of the paliwer or eoco-tree, and Covered 
with the Ieaves of the same tree. 

the eleventh of March we sailed from Ceylon, and so 
doubled the eupe of Comori. Not fur from thence, betweene 
Ceylon and the maine lane of Negapatan, they tlh for pearless 
And there is fished every yere very much ; whieh doth serve 
all India, Cambaia, and Bengala. It iy nit xo orient ax the 
pearle of Baharim in the gulfe of Persia. From Cape de Comori 
se passed by Coulam [Quilon], which is fort of the Portugals ; 
from whence comuneth great store of pepper, which commath 
for Portugall, for oftentimes there ladeth one of the earacks 
of Portuyall, ‘Thus passing the coast, we arrived in Cochin 
the 22 of March, where we found the weather warme, bit 
‘seursity of victuals ; for here groweth neither corne nor rice, 
‘and the greatest part commeth from Bengals, ‘They have here 
very bad water, for the river is farre off. ‘Thin bad water 
eauseth many of the people to be like lepers, and many of 
them have their legs swollen as igge as a man in the waste, 
and many of them are scant able to go. ‘These people here 
be Malabars, and of the race of the Naires of Calieut ; and 
they differ nich from the other Malabar, These have their 
heads very full of haire, and bound up with string : and there 
doth appeare a bush without the band wherewith it is bound. 
‘The men be tall and strong, wid yood archers with a long bow 
and a Tong arrow, which is their best weapon yet there be 

4 The referee fs to * Cochin-Jog "or elephantiaais. 
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some ealivers flight muskets) among them, but they handle 
‘them badly. 

Heere geoweth the pepper; and ft springeth up by @ tree 
‘or pole, and is like our ivy berry, but something longer, like 
the wheut care ; and at the first the bunelics ate greene, and 
‘as they waxe ripe they ent them off and dry them, ‘The leafe 
iw much lesser then the ivy Teafé and thinner, AM the inbabie 
tants here have very little houses covered with the leaves of 
the coco-trees. ‘The men be of a reasonable stature; the 
1 biucke, with a cloth bound about their middle 
hanging downe to their harmes ; all the rest of their bodies 
be nuked, ‘They hye horrible great cares, with many rings 
et with peurles and stones in them. ‘The king gocth incached,* 
fs they do all, He doth not remaine in a place above five or 
fixe duyes. “He hath many houses, but they be but litle; his 
guard ix but small ; he remooveth from one house to another 
‘avcording to their order. All the pepper of Calicut and course 
cinamom groweth here in this countrey. The best: einamom 
doth come from Ceylon, and is pilled from fine yong trees. 
Here are very many paliner or coco trees, which ts their chiefe 
food ; for itis thelr meat and drinks, and yeekdeth many other 
necessary things, ay I have declared before. 

‘he Naires which be under the king of Samorin,' which be 
Malabar, have alwayes wars with the Portuguls. ‘The king 
uth alwayes peace with them 5, but his people goe to the sen 
to robbe and steale, ‘Their ehiefe captaine is ealled Cogi AU 
hhe hath three castles under hin. When the Portugals com= 
plaine to the king, he xayth he doth not send them out 5 but 
he consenteth that they go. ‘They range all the coast from 
Ceylon to Goa, and xo by foure or five parowes or boats 
together ; and have in every one of them fifty or threescore 
men, and boord presently. ‘They do much harme on that 
const, and take every yere many foists and boats of the 
Portugals. Many of these people be Moores. ‘Tihis kings 
countrey beginneth twelve leagues from Cochin, and reacheth 
eere unto Goa, T remained In Cochin untill the second of 
‘November, which was cight moneths ; for that there was no 
passage that went away in all that time. If T had come two 

+ Bocaged, Le, hidden from view in a litter 
+ Jamon” was the title of the King of Calieut. 
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ayes sooner, I had found a passage presently. From Cochin 
Tent to Goa, where E remained three dayes, From Cochin 
to Gon ix an hundred leagues, From Goa L went to Chuul, 
which is threescore leagues, where T remained three and 
twenty dayes; and there making my provision of things 
neoessary for the shippe, from thenee I departed to Ormus; 
‘where T stayed for a passage to Ralsora fifty dayex, From 
Goa to Ormus is foure hundred leagues. 

Here I thought good, before I make an end of this my booke, 
to declare xome things which India and the eountrey further 
‘eastward do bring forth.’ 

‘The pepper groweth in many parts of India, expecially ubout 
Cookin ; and much of it docth grow in the Hlelds aniong the 
bushes withont any labour, and when it is ripe they xo and 
qather it, ‘The shrubbe is like unto our ivy tree ; and if it 
did not ran about some tree oF pole, it wonld fall downe an 
rot. Whon they first gather it, it ix ercene ; nd then they lay 
it in the sun, and it becommeth blacke. ‘The ginger jroweth 
ike tinto out gurlike, and the root is the ginger. Tt is to be 
found in many parts of India. ‘The cloves doe come from the 
iles of the Mohicooes, which be divers Hands. ‘Their tree i 
file to our bay tree. ‘The nutmegs and maces grow together, 
fand qome trom the ile of Banda. ‘The tree is like to our 
‘walnut tree, but somewhat lesser. ‘Tho white sandol is wood 
Very sweet and in great request: among the Indians ; for they 
grinde it with a litle water, and unoynt their bodies therewith. 
Tt commeth from the isle of Timor. Camphora is a precious 
thing among the Tndians, and is wolde dearer then golde. 
T thinke none of it commeth for Christendome. ‘That which 
is compounded commeth from China ; but that which groweth 
{incanes, and ithe best, commeth from the great isle of Borneo. 
Lignum aloes commeth from Cauchinchina. ‘The benjamin 
commeth out of the countreys of Siam and Jangomes. The 
long pepper sroweth in Bengula, in Pegu, and in the ilands 
of the Javas, ‘The muske commeth out of Tartarie, and is 
‘mude after this onder, by report of the marchants which bring 
it to Peu to sell. In Tartarie there is a Little beast like unto 
‘0 yong roe, which they take in snares, and beat him to death 
‘with the blood ; after that they eut out the bones, and beat 

* ‘This section is largely coplod from Fedoria 
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the flesh with the blood very smal, and fll the skin with it ; 
fand hereof commeth the muske. Of the amber [ambergels t] 
they holde divers opinions ; but most men say it eommeth 
‘out of the sea, and that they finde it upon the shores side. ‘The 
rubies, saphires, und spinellesare found in Pegu. ‘The diamants 
are found in divers places, as in Bisnagnr? in Agra, in Dell 
fond in the ilands of the Javas, ‘The best pearles come from 
i of Raharim in the Persian sea, the woorscr from the 
2 jcere the info of Ceylon, and from Aynam (Fai-nan 
‘a great fland on the southermost coast of China, Sodium * 
‘und many other kindes of drugs come from Cambaia. 

Now to returne to my voyage. From Ormus 1 went to 
Ralsara or Basors, and from Basora to Babylon ; and we 
passed the most part of the way by the strength of men, by: 
hualling the boat up the river with a long cord. From Babylon 
T came by land to Mosul, which standeth nere to Ninive, 
‘which is nll ruinated and destroyed : it standeth fast by the 
river of Tigris, From Mosul I went to Merdin, which is in the 
countrey of the Armenians ; but now there dwell in that place 
4 people which they call Cordies, or Curdi {Kunls]. From 
Mordlin [Mardin] I went to Orfa, which ix a very faire towne, 
fund it hath a goodly fountaine ful of fish ; where the Moore 
hold many great ceremonies and opinions concerning Abraham 5 
for they nny he did once dwell there. From theneo T went to, 
Bir, and so passed the river of Euphrates, From Bir T went 
to Aleppo ; where T stayed certaine moneths for company, 
and then T went to Tripolis ; where finding English shipping, 
Leame with a prosperous voyaire to London, where by Goels 
assistance I safely arrived the 20 of April 1501, having bene 
‘eight yeeres out of my native eountrey. 

+ Vijaynnay findw kingdom which once covered the 
wh ladan pena south of tho in 

* Pederil ayn that a certain kind of diamond comes from ‘infra terra 
dol Doli", and Jourdain was told at Agra that the best sorte ‘are 
frowne in tho oountrye of Drily ? (Journal, y 164). ‘There seems to be 
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Over the details of his outward journey and his experiences 
in Inia itself we need not linger. A point of some interest ix 
the question oe ong spent sm that country, DU en 
Ie tells us only that #t was in the year 1603; ‘hile of the date 
bf his departure he sevs nothing, though it may be inferred 
that he ed left Indian territory’ some time hefore the death 
be kucbar in October 1005, since he makes no mention of that 
Gmportant event, A little light is thrown upon the question 
byte letter from Father Jerome Xavier, written from Agra on. 

jemer 6, 1604 (x.8.)¢ in which he refers to an unnamed 
Fiatish heretic (doubtless Mildenhall) who had encouraged a 
discontented Portuguese to make accusations against the 
Fathers in the precesling June, the Englishman's object being 
fo bring them into discredit and thus facilitate the grant of 
permission to his fellow-countrymen to frequent the Moguls 
Ports, Xavier adds that the Englishman bribed heavily but 
Pins disappointed, although le had spent two years in solicitin 
the grant ‘This would not be consistent (even loosely) wit 
fny tater date than the spring of 1603 for Mildenball's arrival ; 
‘hile the time of his departure may be guessed at the summer 
Of 1005, thus making the period of his stay a little over. two 
Sears. "We may note that when Robert Covert, one of the 
Rirvivors of the Ascension (See p. 86), left Agra in January 
010, Father Xavier gave him ‘his letters of commendations 
to one John Midnall, an English merchant or factor eho had 
Tien in Agra three yeeres" roughly speaking of course, 

Te may appear surprising that he should have remained so 
Jong, considering that, aceording to his own sccount, the 
[imperor granted at once all his demands except that, for 
permission to attack Portuguese ships and strongholds. ‘The 
Probability is that this was not exactly what Mildenhall 
Jequited. So long as Kngland was at war with Spain and 
Portugal, a mere permission for English merchant ships to 
sit the ports of the Great Mogul may well have appeared 
scless, unless the Emperor could be induced to go further 
4nd to veto any interference with them on, the part of the 
Portuguese, If this was what Mildenhall really solicited, is 
Easy to understand why he attached so much importance to 
the point and why fie temained s0 long in order to earry it; 
Whatever the exact nature of his, demand was, it arrayed 
2gainst him not only the Jesuit missionaries at court, whose 

* Seo an exodllent article by Sie Bdward Maclazan on ‘uit Missions 
to the Emperor Akbar’, in tho Journal ofthe Aeitic Society of Bengal, vl. 
Inv, part {+ also Father Hosten’s article in the Memoirs of the same 
Society, va. vs no. 4, p. 178. 

* Caort adi that he was nable to deliver the letter, because by the 
time he reached England (Apel, 1011) Mildenhall had started on Bis 
Second expedition. 
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influence was considerable, but also Akbar's principal advisers. 
‘The opposition of the latter may well have been due to an 
finwilliagness to risk a breach with the Portuguese, of whose 

Wwer at sea they were fully conscious ; but Mildenhall sets 
[town partly to bribery on the part of ihe Jesuits and partly 
to am acceptance of tieie contention that the real object of 
1c Tnglish was to eapture some of the Indian ports, He 
Tepresente himself ns triumphantly refuting this charge and 
Overeoming the seruples of the Eanperor, by undertaking that 
Mis toverelgn would send an ambasudor, with rich presents, 
to reside at the linperial court, where he would bo, in effet, 
hostage for the good behaviour of his. fellow-countrysnen, 
hereupon, we are told, his demands were granted in 
full, 

Passing over his letter from Kayvin, in which these events 
arerelated, the nest we hear of our travellers that, at a meeting 
of the Committees’ (Dircctors of the Wart India Company, 
Held on Juno 21, 1008, letters were read, addressed by 
Mr, Staper, enumerating the privileges ‘he had obtained nnd 
Dlfcring thoxe, and his own wervices, in return for a paynient 
Of 1500. Kevidently he had not yet reached England, for it 
Wok decided to adjourn the conxideration of his proposals 
Minti his arrival cither in this country or the Netherlands. Tn 
May 1609 the matter wax again brought forward and wos 
Tefarred to a spectal committer, though at the same time his 
(omands were pronounoed to be unreavonable afd he himself 
Year thought unfit to be employed except us. a mere factor, 
Hevidently his concessions were considered to be of small value 5 
while the Company had a further motive for declining to 
‘purchase them on extravagant terins, inasmuch ns they were 
Uxpecting lo receive at any moment news of the suecess of the 
Mision of William Hawkins, who had been dispatched to 
‘Surat in 1007 with letters fro King James to the Great Mogul, 
‘However, Mildenhall had another string to Nis bow. Towards 
the end of July 1600 the Company learnt with some alarm that 
hie hud presented a petition to the King, declaring that he had 
pent ten years in travel and had obtained, at # cost, of three 
thousand pounis (2) pisloges of trade in the dominions of 
the Great Mogul, and praying that, aw the Kast India Company 
{vould pay no attention to his claims, he and his co-adventurees 
night be permitted to enjoy the said privileges. ‘Thi petition 

teen ‘referred by the Lord Treasurer to Sie Walter 
find three merchants, of whom at least two were friends of 
Mildenhall. ‘The Company at once appointed four representa. 
tives to confer with the referees, and apparently nothing came 
fof the petition. A few months later there was some idea of 
the Company sending Mildenhall to the East ax a factor, but, 
fon November 18, 1600, it was decided that he was ‘for divers 
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reapete mot tinge to be ymploye in the service of the 
Sompanic *. 
For the rest of Mildenhull’s eqreer we have to depend chieffy, 
on references in the correspondence of the Company's factors 
{fn India, which will be found in Letters Received, vols. it ii, 
fand y, ia Kerridge’s letter-book in the British Museum (Addi- 
tonal’ MSS,, 10. 9366), dc. Krom these we Tearn that, some 
fine before’ ApHil 161i, hie made a second expedition to the 
Kast, carrying with him a quantity of goods belonging to 
Staper and other merchants, intended for sale in Persia. 
Millcatall is stated to have betrayed his trust and to have 
fled with the tending to make his way once again te 
India. ‘Two Einglishinen, named Richard Steel and Wichard 
Newman, were sent in pursuit. ‘They overtook the fugitive 
eat the eonfines of Persia and forced him to return with then 
to Topahin, where he surrendered goods and _moncy to t 
Value of £0,000 and received a full discharge. | Being tow free. 
he resumed his journey to India ; and Steel, who had quarrelled 
with Newman, undertook to bear him company. At Lahore 
Minha ft ick, and Stel went on aloe the court of 
he Emperor, then at Ajmer, in Rajputina. By slow stages 
Miaearet seached Ages, whence he proceed 20, Ajmer, 
arriving in that town early in April 1614. 

He was still very sick, Parchas (PUlgrimage, ed. 1626, 528) 
says that he * had learned (it is reported) the art of poysoning, 
by which he made away three other Englishmen in Persia, fo 
sake himself master of the whole stock ; but (I know not by 
Jrhat tnicans) himselfe tasted of the same cup and was exceed 
Tngly ‘swelled, but continued his life many, monethe with 
tuntidotes '.. The story, which is evidently based upon Withing- 
ton's assertions (given later in the present volume), is searcely 
fb likly one, and Mildenball’s illness, wos probably due te 
hhatural causes, However, after lingering some time, he died 
jn June 1614, "As he belonged to the old faith, his body was 
conveyed to Agra and interred in the Roman Catholic cemetery 
there. ‘The tombstone marking the spot was discovered in 
1009 by Mr. B.A. HL. Blunt, who has prefixed raph 
of it to ha Cipiian, Tombs and Monuments in the United 
Provinces. Tt is in good preservation, and the fo inserip- 
tion in Portuguese is still plainly legible = Joa de ‘Mendenal, 


land a tablet with an English inscription has now been placed 

tupon it by the orders of the local government. z 

‘Just before his death Mildenhall made a will, leaving, his 

property to Ewo children he had hed in Persia by an Indian 

Woman during his first expedition. As exceutor he appointed 

2 Frenchman named Augustin, who had acconspanied him in 
pi 
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‘his second journey and had undertaken to marry his daughter 
and bring up his son. ‘To him, also, he bequeathed Nis papers, 
including a diary which would now be of the greatest interest j 
unfortunately, it was burnt by the exceutor together with the 
rest of the documents, immediately after Mildenball'x death. 
‘here is reason to believe, by the way, that this Frenchman 
‘was none other than the * Austin of Rondeau” whose name 
Js often associnted with the decoration of the "TRj Mahal (re 
the Journal of the Royal Astatic Society, April 1910, nnd the 
Tourn of the Panjab Historical Soctely, vole Av, 00. " 
‘while, at the instigation of Steel, the Kast India’ Coinpany’s 
Tuotors at Surat had dispatched one of their number, ‘Thomas 
Korrldygo (afterwards President at Surat, 1616-21 and 1625-8), 
to lay claltn to Mildenhall’ goods on behalf of his employers: 
Korridjge reached Ajmer on the very day of the fugitive's 
death, which was at onee followed by the sequestration of the 
estate on aha of th iH exeheauer, in accordance wit 
the: prevailing practi ‘ease of liens dying in the 
country, Then enue struggle between Werrage and the 
‘executor, each striving to obtain a: grant of the estate. froin 
the Emperor, - Kerridge had in truth a weak ease, being unable 
{6 produice any authority from those on whose behall he was 
supposed to be acting, and having against him the discharge 
given by Newman ; while his adversary was supported by the 
Jesuit Kathers, whose sympathies were naturally wit the 
ceased. Kerridge bribed heavily, but without result, for 
the Emperor, after hearing both sides, concluded that neithe 
had suflioient right thersto and decided to appropriate th 
‘estate himself. Nevertheless, Kerridge persevered, and in the 
fend succeeded in recovering moxt of the money,’ which was 
‘uly tranxmitted to Kngland for distribution amongst Milden- 
hall's oreditors. 

‘The two documents here printed aro taken from Purchas 
His Pilgrimes, part i, book iit, chap. 5.4. "They were found 
hy Purchas ainong the papers of Richard Hakluyt, who may 
have obtained them from Staper. In the foregoing account 
‘of Millenhull’s earcer I have drawn freely on an artiole of 
‘own published in, The Gentleman's Magazine of August 1900, 
‘supplementing this from luter information. 


I 

‘Time twelfth of Februnry, in the yeere of our Lord God 15909, 
J, John Mildenhall of London, merchant, tooke upon me a 
‘voyage from London towards the East-Indies, in the good 
ship called the Hector of London, Richard Pursons being 
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master, which carried present to the Grand Selgneur! in 
the same voyage. ‘The seven and twentioth of April, 1509, we 
arrived at Zante, whero I frighted a satea [Ital sactia, a swift 
‘sailing vessel) and went into the island of Cio [Seio}, trom 
thence to Smyma, and from thence to Constantinople, where 
Larrived the nine and twentieth of October, 1509 ; and there 
T rtaied about my merchandive till the first of May, 1600, 
Sir Henry Lillo beeing then Embussador ; upon which day 
I passed from Constantinople to, Seanderone [Iskanderun, 
now Alexandretta) in Asia, where, in company of o chaus* 
and some sixe other Turkes, I tooke my voyage for Aleppo 
fovorland and arrived! in Aleppo the foure and twentieth day 
of the said May in nafetic, without uny trouble or molestation 
by the way, and there abode two and fortie dayes, finding 
there Maxter Richard Coulthrust for Consull. And the xeventh, 
‘of duly, 1000, I departed from Aleppo, in companie with many 
otlice nations, us Armenfanx, Persins, Turkes, and divers 
others, to the number of vixe hundred people in our earravan, 
fond onely of Knglish Master John Cartwright, Preacher ;* 
from whenee we went to Bir, which is within three dayes 
Jouirnoy and stands upon the edye of the river Euphrates. 
From thence we went to Urfa, which is five dayes journeys 
Which we found very hot. From thence we went to Cansemit 
[Diarbekr), which ix foure dayes journey. From thence to 
Bitelis, a city under the government of a nation called the 
‘Courdes [Kurds] yet under the subjection of Constantinople, 
which is Koven dayes journy ; and from thence to Van, which 
fs three dayes journy from Bitelis ; city of great strength, 
and by the wide of the eustle ts a great lake of salt water, 
navigable, and is in compasse nine dayes journey about, whieh 
I my selfe have rowed round about. And once a yeere, at 
the comming down of the snow waters from the mountaines, 
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there is ubundunce of fish, which come of themselves to one 
end of the lake; which I may compare to our herring-time 
ait Yermouth, where the countrey-people doe resort from divers 
places nnd catch the suid fish in great ubundanee, which they 
salt and dry and keepe them all the yeare for thelr food : the 
fish areas bigaxpfleherds, ‘From thence we went to Naeshian,! 
which is sixe dayes journey ; and from Nacshian to Chiulfal, 
Which is halfe a dayes journey ; and there we stayed eighteene 
ayes. From thence we went to Sultania [Sultonieh], asd 
from thence to Casbin [Kuzvin] in Persia, which is fiftcene 
ayes journey, and there we abode thirty dayes. Kom thence 
to Com [Kum], which is three dayes journey; from thence 
‘re went to Cashan [Kashiin], which was seven dayes journey. 
From thence Master Cartwright departed from us and went 
to Spauhoan [Ispahkn}, the chiefe citie in Persia, From 
Cashan to Yesd, which is tenne dayex journey. From thence 
T went to Curmun {Kerman}, which ix tenno dayes journey 
nd from thence to Sigistam,? which is foureteene duies 
Journey ; and from thence Lo Candahar, which ix also foure= 
teone dayes journey. 


a 


Caspim, the third day of Ootober, 1000, 

Worshipfull Sir, my duty remembred. Not having uny other 
‘of more uunicient love then your selfe, Thave thought good to 
rememberthe manifold curtenies received, and partly to requite 
them with the first newes of the sucess of this my: voyage 
Unto the court of the Great King of Mogor and Cambuia, 

‘At my arrivallin Lahorathe of 1003, Idispatehod 
& poste for the Kings court, with my letters to His Majestic 
that T might have his free leave to come unto him und treat 
of such businesse a8 T had to doe with hin from my Prinee ; 
who foorthwith answered my letters and wrote to the Gover- 
nour of Lahora to use mee with all honour and curtesie and to 
send a guarde of horse and fuote with me to accompanic me 


4 Nakehivan, an anclent twa in Feivan, Jolla, Mildenhall's nest 
stopping placty is about twenty-six miles farther south, where tho road 
to Tabrin cromea the Araa river, 

# Saplatin, the old namo of Sistin in Basler Persia. 
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to Agra, where his court was, beeing one and twentie dayes 
journey from Lahora, And beeing neere arrived, T was very 
‘well met, and an house with all things necessarie was appointed 
for mee by the King; where reposing my selfe two dayes, 
the third day T had audience and presented His Majestic with 
nine and twentie great horses, very faire and good, such as 
were hardly found better in those parts (some of them cost 
‘me fiftie or threescore pounds an horse), with diverse jewels, 
rings, and earerings to his great liking, And so I was dismissed 
with his great favour and content. 

‘The third day after, having made before a great man my 
friend, he called me into his Councell ; and comming into his 
presence, he demanded of me what I would have aud what 
my businesse was. I made him answere that his greatnesse 
‘and renowmed kindnesse unto Christians was so much blased 
through the world that it was come into the furthermost parts 
Of the westemne ocean and arrived in the court of our Queene 
of Englands Most Excellent Majestie ; who desired to have 
friendship with him and, as the Portugals and other Christians 
had trade with His Majestic, so her subjects also might have 
the same, with the like favours ; and farther, because there 
have bene long warres betweene Her Majestie and the King 
of Portugall, that if any of their ships or portes were taken by 
our nation, that he would not take it in eyill part, but sufter 
us to enjoy them to the use of our Queenes Majestic. All this 
the King commanded to be written downe by his seeretarie, 
‘and said that in short space he would give me answere. With 
that I withdrew my selfe (with leave) and went to my house. 
Within eight or ten dayes after, hee sent me home in money 
to the value of five hundred pound sterling, the first time with 
very comfortable speeches, Shortly after, as 1 was informed, 
hee sent to certaine Jesuites which lived there in great honour 
and credit, two in Agra and two others in Lahora,* and shewed 
them my demands ; whereat the Jesuites were in an execeding 
great rage; and whereas before wee were friends, now we 
tew to be exceeding great enemies. And the King asking 

* The two at Agra were Jerome Xavier and Anthony Machado, while 
those at Lahore were Manoe! Pinheiro and Francisco Corsi; sce Sir 
‘Edward Maclagan’s article already mentioned, 
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their opinion in this matter, they flatly answered him that 
‘our nation were all theeves and that Twas u spye, sent thither 
for no other purpose to have friendship with His Majestie hut 
that afterward our men might come thither and get some of 
his ports, and so put His Majestic to much trouble; saying 
withall that they hud eleven yeares served His Majestic and 
‘were hound by their bread and sult that they hud eaten to 
speake the truth, although it were against Christians, With 
these and many more such specches the King and hix Councell 
Were all tlat against mee and my demands, but made no shew 
thereof to mie in any respect ; but I knew it by friends which 
Thad in his court. Afterward they caused five commande- 
ments to bee drowne and sent them mee, with all things that 
I had written, saving they had left out the taking of the ships 
and the ports of the Portugals; which when 1 had read, 1 
Presently went to the court and made demand of the other 
articles. ‘The King answered that hee would uguine speake 
With his Councell and make answere. 

In this manner rested my businesse, and every duy I went 
to the court, and in every eighteens or twentie dayes T put 
up Ats (Hind. ara] or petitions ; and still he put mee off with 
good words and promised that this day and tomorrow I should 
have them. In this manner seeing my selfe delayed, and 
being ut exceeding great expenses of eighteene or twentie 
Servants (horsemen and foot), T withdrew my selfe from going 
to the court, in so much that in thirtie dayes Lwent not. At 
length the King, remembring me, sent to eal for me. At my 
comming, he asked the eause why Tame not us 1 was wont: 
Lanswered that I had come into his countrey only upon the 
great renowme of his exeellencie and had wasted five yeares 
in travaile, and could not obtuine so much as a commande 
‘ment at his ands which was wholly for his profit and nothing 
for his losse ; adding that if I had asked some greater reward 
of him, hee would much more have denyed me. With that 
he presently called for garments for me of the Christian 
faxiion very rich and good, and willed me not to be sad, 
because every thing that X would have should be accomplished 
to mine owne content. . 

So with these sweet words I passed sixe monethes more: 
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And then, seeing nothing accomplished, I was exceeding 
‘wearie of my lingring, and could do nothing; and the rather 
for that Twas out of money. 1 should have declared before 
how the Jesuites day and night sought how to work my dis- 
pleasure. First, they hud given to the two chiefest Counsellors 
that the King hid at the feast five hundred pounds sterling 
4 plece, that they should not in any wise consent to these 
demands of mine; s0 that, when I came to present them, 
‘they would not aecept of any thing at my hands, although 1 
oolfered them very largely ; and where I had any friendsh 

they would by all meanes secke to disgrace me. But God ever 
kept me in good reputation with all men. Morcover, whereas 
T had hired in Aleppo an Armenian named Seffur [Safar], to 
whom T gave twentic duckets the moneth, which served me 
‘very well for mine interpreter foure yeurcs, now, comming 
neere to thie point of my speciall businesse, the Jesuites had 
soone wrought with him also in stich sort that he quarrelled. 
with me and went his way; whereby I wus destitute of a 
‘drugman* and my selfe could speake little or nothing. Now 
in what case I was in these remote countries without friends, 
oniey, and sn interpreter, witemen muy judge. Yet afterward 
1 got a schoolemaster, and in my house day and night Iso 
studied the Persian tongue that in sixe monetbes space L could. 
‘speuke it something reasonably. ‘Then I went in great dis- 
contentment to the King and gaye him to understand how 
the Jesuites had dealt with me in all points, and desired Hix 
Majesties licence to depart for mine owne countrey, where 
might have redresse for mine injuries received and withall 
told him how small it would stand with so great Princes 
honour as His Majestic hud report to be to delay me so many 
Yeares only upon the reports of two sJesuites, who I would 
Prove were not his friends nor cared not for his profit nor 
honour; und desired a day of hearing, that now 1 my selfe 
Inight make plaine unto His Majestic (which for want of a 
drigman before I could not doc) the great abuses of these 
Jesuites in this his court; besecehing you {him 2} againe to 
‘stant mee licenee to depart, and that I might not bee kept 
‘any longer with deluyes. At these words the King was mooved 

* Arable férjumdn (an interproter), whonco * dragoman ". 
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against the Jesuites, and promised that upon the Sunday 
following I should bee heard, and that the Jesuites should be 
present. 

‘This speech I bad with the King upon the Wednesday. 
Comming before the place of Councell the Sunday following, 
there wre met all the great States of the court to heare the 
controversie betweene us. At the first the King ealled me 
‘and demanded what injuries I had received of the Jesuites. 
T answered that they had abused my Prince and countrey, 
most falsly calling us all theeves ; and if they had beene of 
‘another sort und calling, I would have made them eate their 
words or I would have lost my life in the quarrell, Secondly, 
in saying that under colour of marchandise wee would invade 
your countrey and take some of your forts and put Your 
Majestic to great trouble. Now, that Your Majestie may 
understand the untruth of these mens false suggestions, 
iknow you all that Her Majestie hath her ambassadour leiger 
in Constantinople, and everie three yeeres most commonly 
doth send a new and call home the old; and at the first 
comming of every ambassudour shee sendeth not them emptie, 
but with a great and princely present ; according whereunto 
‘Her Highnesse intent is to deale with Your Majestie. This 
profit of rich presents and honour like to redound to Your 
Majestic by having league of amitie and entercourse with 
Christian Princes, and to have their ambassadours leigers in 
‘your court, these men by their craftie practices would deprive 
‘you of. And our ambassadours being resident as pledges in 
Your court, what dare any of our nation doe against Your 
‘Highnesse or any of your subjects? Upon these and other 
such like speeches of mine, the King turned to his nobles and 
said that all that said was teason ; and so they all answered, 
‘After this I demanded of the Jesuites before the King: In 
‘these twelve yeeres space that you have served the King, how 
many amnbassadours and how many presents have you procured, 
to the benefit of His Majestic? With that the Kings eldest 
sone? stood out and said unto them (naming them) that it 
‘was most true that in a eleven or twelve yeares not one came, 
cither upon ambassoge or upon any other profit unto His 

» Prince Salim, afterwards the Emperor Jahns, 
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Majesti, Hereupon the King was very mere and laughed 
atthe Jesuites, not having one word to answer. ‘Then Tani: 
Tit please Your Majestic, 1 wll not onely procure wn atubme- 
sadour but alo.a present at my safe rturne ayaine into your 
countrie, Divers other demands and questions were at that 
time propounded by the King nnd his nobles unto me and 
Tanswered them allin such sort as the King called his Viee-Roy? 
(Grhich before wan bythe Jesuites bribes made my great enemy) 
and ‘commanding. {ee} him that whatsoover privileges or 
commandements I would have hee should. presently write 
them, seale them, and give them me without any snore delay 
fr question. And ao within thirtie Jayes after T had ther 
higned to my owne contentment and (as I hope) to the profit 
of my nation. "Afterwards T went and presented them unto 
the Prince his eldest sonne, and demanded of him the like 
commandements; which he most willingly” granted, “and 
shortly after were delivered unto me. And so departing from 
the court, T brought them with me into Persia; which are 
here in Casbin with my selfe,readie to doe you ony service 
And I would have come my selfe when I wrote this letter, 
save that there were two Italian marchants in Agra? that 
new ofall my proceedings whom I doubted (as Thad good 
cause) least they would doe mee some bnrme in Bagdet or 
some other places, they alwayes being enemies to our nation, 
that they should find any new trade this way, ax to you it 6 
well knowne, And within foure moneths T meane to depart 
by the way of Moscovia; where arriving, I will not faile but 
satiale you at lange of all matters. 

* Me. Vineet Sith (Nar. 20) eugene hat thin wor Asi Koka 
pate emperor 

* SE Malaga chink that one of thene was Jo Batt Vechieta. 
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Ax the time of the establishment of the East Indi Company 
(1600) and for the next few years, England was at war with 
{he united Kingdoms of Spain and Portugal ; and it was largely 
for this reason that the fleets of the First and Second Voyages 
made no attempt to visit the coasts of India itself, where the 
Portuguese were known to be in strong foree, but went instead 
to the ports of Jaya, Sumatra, and the Far Kast, By the time, 
however, that a Third Voyage was under preparation, hostilit 
had been terminated by the ‘Treaty of London (August 1604), 
fand there was some hope that the Portuguese would, not 
Offer active opposition t0 the extension of English trade to 
The reali of the Great Mogul. Not that the negotiations 
preceding the treaty imid afforded much ground for confidence 
In this respect, ‘The Spanish commissioners had, in fact, 
[pressed hurd for a recognition of the illegality of English trade 
In the Indies, both Kast and West ; but the utmost that the 
English negotiators would offer was that commerce with places 
‘actually occupied by King Philip's subjects should be forbidden, 

ovided that no attempt were made to exclude the English 
Hom trading with independent countries. ‘This proposal 
proving unacceptable, matters were left as before, tlhe whole 
bubject being ignored in the treaty. 

“in deciding to put to the proof the intentions of the Portu- 
guest, the "Committers of the Hast India Company, were 
firgely influenced by the consideration that the markets of 
the Far Kast afforded litle opening for English yoods, which 
‘mighit, however, lind ready sale in India itself or at an Arabian 
port frequented by Indian traders. ‘The latter seemed the safer 
Alternative, as offering less opportunity or justiention, for 
Portuguese interference. When, therefore, the instructions 
for the Third Voyage were drafted, in March 1007, it was 
aid down that the Hlect should make in the first instance for 
the island of Sokotra, to glean information and obtain the 
services of & pilot. ‘Then, if the season permitted, a visit was 
to be paid to Aden, to se whether trade could be opened up 
there aud a factory established. Ifa sullicient eargo could be 
Obtained, the Heclor was to be sent home direct ; while the 


* For these, and the royal commision for the venture, see The Firat 
eller Book, pp» 111, Wd, 
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other two vessels were to proceed to Bantam, calling, if time 
mitted, on the coast of Gujarkt to inquire Into the post 
lity of “a mayntenanee of a trade in those parts heerafter 
in safetie from the daunger of the Porlingalls or other enymies, 
endevouring alsoe to leare whether the Kinge af Camba 
or Suratt orany of his havens be in subjection to the Portugal, 
‘and what havens of his are not". Should it prove, however, 
that the monsoon would not permit of the feet going to Aden, 
all three ships were to repait to the Gujarit coast ; there, Hf 
‘uch a course appeared safe, the Hector and the Consent were 
to be left to open up trade, for which purpose a Telter was 
provided from King James to the Great Mogul, soliciting the 
rant of “such libertie of traffique and priviledges as shall be 
resonable both for their securitie and proffitt'.. Tn theevent of 
4 favourable reception, one ship wa to rennin at Surat to 
Jade'a cargo for Ingland, while the other was to proceed to 
Aden to carry out the original plan. In any ease, the Dragon, 
the flagship of the * General’ or commander of the fleet, 
William Keeling, was to go on to Bantam as soon as possi 
‘The * Licutenant-Gencral of the fleet and captai 
Hector (in which vessel, by the way, Mildenhall had. voyaged 
to the Levant in 1500) was William Hawkins, whose narrative 
Teme ow considering, "OF his previous history we now but 
two fucts—first, that he had been in the West Indies, and 
seeonuly, that Ie had spent some time inthe Levant and was 
well acquainted with ‘Turkish. ‘The first of these two facts 
may fave een Mfr. Noel Sainsbury's regnon for sues 
(in the index to his Calendar of State Papers, East Indies, 
1518-1616) the possibility of his identity with the Willian 
Hawkins who was @ nephew of the famous Sir John Hawkins 
‘and acted as second in command in Fenton's abartive expedi- 
lion “of 1582-5—n conjecture adopted ata certainty by 
Sir Clements Markham in his work on The Havoking” Voyages. 
In reality (as noted by Sir Jahn Laughton in the Ditnany 
‘of National Biography, s.n.), what little evidence exists points 
rather the other way ; and the only fact in his family history: 
of which we cam be sure is that he hud’a brother Charles. 
Possibly the general impression that Hawkins was 4 sailor by 
profession—a buf seacaptain’, as one modern writer calls 
im—aceounts for the ready acceptance of this theory. Such, 
of course, was not the ease ; the position of commander of 3 
‘vessel in those days did not necessarily imply an expert know- 
lecige of navigation—that was the business of the mastes—and 
no ‘can be hased thereon. In all probability Hawkins 
hhad been a Levant merchant, like so many of the Kast India 
Company's servants at this time. Evidently it was his aequain- 
tance with the Turkish language and his experience of Eastern 
ways that procured him his employment inthe present 
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‘expedition, for he was expressly designated ax the person who 
fab to doliver the royal tetters to the Governor of Aden or 
vailable, fore night be xoing hore direct from Aden with 

{iis ship) to the Great Moguls und to take eharye of the neg 
thitione’in either ease. Lt order thot he might appear with 
Desomting splendour he was furnished with sexrlet apparel, ix 
pec efa lined with tafeta nnd embroidered with silver le = 
While suitable presents of plate and broadcloth to the value 
fore provided, sith & stipatation that anything 

Tetuen was Co be considered the property of Ue 


‘Mike vessels xtarted on their voyage erly fn March 1007. 

‘kly. lost company and never rejoined. ‘The 
Sthiee two met with balling winds near the equator and were 
forced to neck supplics at Sierra Leone, with the result that 
they did not reach Table Bay until the middle of December. 
MPhcie next port of call wax St. Augustine's Bay (Madagascar), 
‘whence they proceeted to Sokotra, arriving therein April 1008, 
Tnore than @ year frotu the commencement of the voyage. An 
Attempt to get to Aden was foiled by contnary winds, and it 
fas then decided that the Dragon should proceed direct to 
Bantam, while the Hector (with a-pinnace which had been put 
together We Sokotra) should make the venture, te, Surat 
Kecling mailed accordingly on June 24, and Hawkins departed 
Gh August 4. His vessel—the first to display the English tag 
On the coust of India—anehored ut the entrance to the Taptt 
River on August 24. 

‘Sorat, situated on the left bank of that river, about 14 miles 
from its’ mouth, was now one af the chief ports of India, and 
the entre of trade with the Red Sea. ‘The harbour of its more 
fortherly rival, Cambay, Was fast silting up, and vea-going ship 
Brany size could no longer lade there, but hud to embark thelr 
foods from lighters at Gogha, on the opposite side of the Gulf 


1 For these lsttors sen The Pirst Letter Book, pp. 105, 100, The one 
Intended for the Great Mogul was aildrosed to the Koyporor Akbar, 
Tngnorance of the fact that he had boon dad for some time, 

t Parchas prints two nacratives of the voyage, by Keeling wod Finch 
eopectively.” Sir Clemente Markham, in bie Voyager of Sir James 

‘three manuseripur now fy the India 
‘and beds 


ty yaph by Anthony. Maso (Dur vil 252-90) ant 
Fe ey eRe ny pnediy coer ot Hawa’ own Jona 
rats eas (iver 2000,” Tho Tater a een pat The 
Taatiat Vopore 
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hcambay. Surat possesed the further advantage that ews 
frequenting it were a © voyage up Usat dangerous gulf, 
wich wae fall fdas uno eather hag the aly 
Foudstead gyailable for ships ‘of” any sine wan the exposed 
Snchorage outside the bar at the mouth of the river, and this 
was wife morely during the period of fair weather, For eustorn 
Durpoxes it wo under the control of a certain Mukarrab Khin, 
wa ale in churye of the port of Canhay—the customs 
of Gujarat going thi direetly Into the royal treayury. "The 
Individual was « greut favourite with the reigning Rimperor 
hiuygte (tho son of Akbar, whom he had seceded in 1005), 
won his regard hy his skill in surgery ahd by hiv useful 
the Held sports to which that monarch was so much 
auldicted. "This esteem Mukarrab Khan took eare to maintain 
bby sockinw owt and presenting curiosities of all sorts, and it 
Was doubtless for such purposes that he hud obtained. 
Pate Guiwst ports, where the trade earved on with the 
tiguiese gave him many oppurtunities of acquiring rarities 
of every description. In thea cireusatances the arfival oft 
ship belonging to an unfamiliar Eu 
‘of arent interest to him, an he qui 


on nee 


I the goods, were captured. Hawkins 
resttanon, but was answered only 


ihe specially coveted, his 
I. He dared not prevent the Englishman 
muthnReing, to Agra, since the Iutter claimed, (without any 
suthorization) to be an ambussador and undoubtedly 

1 frog, ie wmall armed coasting vessel, fitted to sail or row, 
Mg, Portuase regularly sent « flect (tormed hija oF caravan) of 
‘ch eaves from Goa to Cambay to well ad buy good, 
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royal letters to. deliver to the Emperor; tut he refused to 
pay for the goorts he had bought (exept ab his own price) and, 

onding to Hawkins, at the instigation of a Jesuit he plotted 
foiNave him murdered on the way. All the time of Hawkins’s 
Stuy an Surat he was troubled by the threats and intrigues of 
The Portuguese, who, as he asserts, made several attempts to 
assassinate him. 

“However, on February 1, 1609, Hawkins got safely away 
from Surat, leaving Finch in charge of the remaining stock of 
Merchandise; and on April 16 he reached Agra. He had 
meant to keep his arrival seeret for a while ; but the news soon 
Tieend that n ambassador from Kngland was in the eity, and 
FRhangtr, who perhaps remembered the scene in his father's 
Court & few years catlier, when Mildenhall promised so confi- 
Gently that his sovereign would dispatch an envoy with rich 
resents, wasall eagerness to see the new-comer ; and Hawkins 
Was accordingly hurried into his presence. He had nothing 
but broadcloth to olfer by way of gift, for Mularrab Khin 
uit taken possession of the articles sent out for that. purpose ; 
bat notwithstanding this, he had an excellent reception from 
the Emperor, who, finding that the Englishman eould speak 
Tarkshy held frequent cguversations with him about, the 
Countries of the West. So pleased was Jahiingtr with his 
Shitor that he pressed him to remain ag a resident ambassador, 
}romiing in that ease to permit English trade with his 
Pn favourable terms, ‘To this Hawkins readily agreed ; where- 
Qpon he was made captain of four hundred horse, with a 
Tiundeome allowance, was harried to an Armenian 'maiden, 
Jad toolehis place among the grandees of the court. According 
to the Jesuits, he now assumed the garb of a Muhammadan 
oble'; und Jourdain adds that *in his howse he used altogether 
The custome of the Moores or Mahometans, both in his meate 
[nd drinke ond other customes, and would seeme to hee dis- 
‘Content if all men did not the like 

‘Meanwhile, his enemies had not been idle. ‘The Jesuits at 
court did their best to disgrace him ; while the Portuguese 
Suthorities at Goa stirred up Mukarrsb Khin and other 
persons of influence in Gujarst to represent the serious injury 
Pinch the trade of that province would suffer if the English 
Were allowed to gain a footing in India, Naturally, many of 
the cours, ging he vat with which Hawkins Was 

¢ Emperor, joined willingly in these attempts 
TeERTIce nis position y and ils hopes were beginning to decline 
Mfuon, at the end of October 1609, he was apprised, by letters 
Trom finch, that an English ship, the Ascension, had 
Tadian waters and was daily expected at Surat. ‘This was 
excellent news, for, ns Hawkins at once guessed, the vessel 
Swi bringing a fresh supply of presents for the Great Mogul, 
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He hastened to Court with the intelligence, begging that 
& farman (order) might be granted for the estableangent ot 
4 Tnctory at Surat, and that he might be allowed te anerahe, 
down ‘Himself. Phe latter request war tehesed goa) te 
Farman was at once made out and dispatched to Surat. Hehe 
it could ‘arrive, however, tidings ‘reached “Agra that’ the 
Ascension had struck a sandbank and had become wheel, sea 
itt her orew had landed in thelr boats at Gaindevh Proceed 
Uicnee to Surat* Alarmed at the advent of weavers eeetae 
men, the local authorities had insisted on thes taki ea 
quarters in a village outside the eity, where thett eosdent nes 
anything but creditable to their sation, Hissin bores 
to have represented to the Emperor that this Tames, 
8 grievance ;_wercupon anather farmtn war pond theeeteeg 
that the Englishmen should he well treated and thet acta 
should be given towards recovering the cargo of the wactad 
Nesel Evidently Jahingtr was hoping that the pestis te 
had een led to expect might still be forthcomine ta thie, 
however, he was disappointed, and the influence s¢ Hawking 
commenced to dimini in consequence, 

Early in December a number of the survivors from the 

jon arrived at Agra and were presented to the Emperor 
by Hawkins. “Their disorderly behaviour lent colour te the 
‘Representations of the Portuguese ax to the undenfabil of 
ing sich a nation to the Gujarat ports aul is een 

Mat the "ambassador's poston way not improved by thir 
advent though he was all treated with tespech and cooler, 
on. “Covert, who left Agra in January 1010, saps that 
Hawking was’ then “in great credit with the Kine hong 
allowed one hndred ruckees frupees]'n. day whch: ie og 
Pound sterling, and is intituled by the hame of « Cas [aay 
Which is a knight, and keepeth’ company’ with, the, Gantay 
noblemen belonging to the Kings and ne seemeth very willy 
to doe his country good 

Towards the en of March 1610 Makara Khia rived 
from "Gujarat, bringing a large array of presents foe 
Emperor, including's number of ‘European articles, among 
Which Hawkins recognized some ot his om goodes Ascaains 
to the text, Mukaerab Khan had been recalled in conser, 
of complaints made against his administration, wal hi certs 
hhad heen geized ‘by Jahangit's orlerts. but there In ac wen 
of this in the Emperor's own memoirs! Soon after hipaa 

+ Detate aro gran in The Jonrna of Join Jourdain, where il coe 
4 found Jourdain accom: of his journey io sot al mash okey 
Jalormation teasing onthe present subject’ Hobert Covers as toy 
Alnait lnreite oper (113) shoul to be conan 

1 Tho Pasub-tJedtng, vol ep 18T_Te my be hotd that there 
‘enoallaion to Hawtine ohn emleay fa this wks 
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Mukorrab Khin did fall into disgrace for a time, owing to a 
Serious accusation brought ngsinst him and Tlawkis felt 
safe in pressing him to pay what was still due for the broad: 
loth he had bought. The account in the text may" be com: 
pared with that given by Jourdain, who manifestly thought 
Hie attitude of Hawkins unwise, According to him Mukargal 
Khan was willing to pay the greater part of the debt, but 
contended for the remission of the test, on the ground! that 
the original price was too high ; Hawkins, however, demanded, 
the full amount and threatened to compiain to the Emperor, 
Khyrija Abal Hasan, ‘the Kings chiefe Visie* endeavpared 
to permiade the Englishman to accept the motiey offered, but 
in vain, The comy it was duly made, and Jahangir angrily 
ordered Abal Hasan to soe the debt discharged ; whereapon 
the latter paid Hawkins the amount Mulairrab Ihan had 
Broviowsly tendered, and added threats which effectual 
Alcterred him from applying again to the Emperor: #0 by Me 
obstinacy he had gained nothing but the lewill ot Aba Hasan, 
who took care to make him fel its effect by docking the pay 
Aue to him from the royal treasury 

‘The prospects of the English were now far from bright. A 
ich present arrived from Goa accompanied by a letter come 
Plaining that another European nation should be allowed to 
endanger the friendship that had so long existed between 
Portugal and the Mogul while the effect of this was enfiamced 
by the declaration of certain Surat merchants (en at cut!) 
that any encouragement of the Hag woul tean the run 
of the trade of Gujarkt, owing to the reprisals threatened bye 
the Portuguese. "Moreover, sfahangir lad long entertained 
the idea of sending Mukarrub Khin to Goa, and his setual 
fanart rand hed only ten deta ua should 

wn. that the Tong-expected Viceroy had areived. troy 

Portugal and would welcome the presence of such an eisanry, 
‘The letter now reecived settled both points, and mentioned 
also that a merchant at Goa had for sale a particulasly ine 
ruby, model of which was sent. ‘The Emperor was of gowns 
eaget to acquire this gem, and accondingly Mukareab Iles 
how restored to favour, was ordered to proceed on his tscion, 
He represented, however, that it was neccesary that he uhoelel 
bbe able to assure the Viceroy that the Tenglish would be dae 
nitely exeluded from trade in India ; and this prowise-Jantgay 
At onee gave. 


Hawkins waited until the envoy was well.on his way, and 
then applied afresh to the Emperor, with the result that the 
latter changed his mind and deelared that the English should 


be freely admitted ; but on hearing of this, Mukarmb Khae 
wrote that it would be useless in that ease for him to 
to Goa, and thereupon the promised farman was withhel 
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spite of all the entreaties of Hawkins, Another mortification 
{or the Englishman was his exclusion from the place of honour 
he had hitherto enjoyed at court. This he ascribes tothe 
malice of Abiil Hasan. ‘The latter, however, would mot have 
dared to take such a’ step without the Experor’s sanction, 
{he real reason was probably that given by Jourdain, 
Mhich is as follows. “From time to time Jahangir made 
attempts to abstain from his ‘usual indulgence in 
drink, and in one of these fits of temperance he ordered that 
xaone ‘of his courtiers should come into his presence sin 
of Hawkins, who had a weakness in that direction, 
‘against this regulation, and in consequence he was 
iE, amar the presence of the court where 
inige pauzed a little space and, consideringe that he was 
acaPRESE J Ml him oe to hie howe, and wen hee came 
Pext, he should not drinke. Soe, beeing disgraced in publique, 
he could not be suffred to come into his accustomed place 
heere the Kinge ; whieh was the cause that he went not soe 
often to courte * (Journal of John Jourdain, p. 180). Ievidently. 
Jahingir was by this time tired of his troublesome visitor andl 
‘an appeal from Hawkins * either to establish me as formerly 
prgive me leave to depart’, produced only an immediate ondey 
for his passports to be made ready. He then applied for an 
uiswer to the letter he had brought from King dames, but 
his was contemptuously refused, 

‘The few Englishmen remaining in India now began to make 
plans for their departure, Finch, who had joined Hawkins 
carly in 1610 but. was now at Lahore, decided to go home 
Pyerland. Jourdain, who had reached Agra in February 1011, 
left again towards the end of July for the coast, accompanied 
by tiiree other Englishmen, ‘At their farewell audience they 
presented Jahiinui with * a peeee of gould of our Kiugy quoyne, 
Which he looked earnesttie upon and putt itt in his pocket? 
(Jourdain, p- 166)!” “Hawkins himself was in a diffeulty, a 
he had luis wife to consider, whose friends objected strongly to 
her quitting India, “He decided to apply to the Jesuits (whom 
he had so persistently reviled) and to beg them to: procure 
4 Pass from the Viceroy to enable him to proceed by way of 
Cambay to Goa (to which place his wife's friends would allow 
her to accompany him), hoping then to obtain a = 10 

i 3 and 50 


| Covert on quitting Agra gave the Emperor‘ small whistle of gold, 
siping amont an omnes, cot wit sparp cf rtiens wt hen as 
‘nd whtleled therewith almost an houre, Ale Tgovo him the pltors 
o€ Sk Johns head ct in amber and geld, which Me also recenal very 
‘ratiouly. Tho whistlo hes gave to one of hie great women, bad ike 
Dieture to Saltan Caroone, hit ongest sone 
2 
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Flowever, the end was not yet. In the early summer of 1611 
Ichi Aba Haman ws gent the Deca and Chie ge 
Hither of the oclebrated Nur Jahan (whom Jahangir had just 
tsps wan nade Waa ne lace Hes, en 
filer an Ma Kinin wad also in great favour; and a& he waa 
tu very flenaly terms wih Hevins the envoy Began to 
Build ech hopes upon this change of ministers, particularly 
Sine bad laprast chat an Lenglch ect, under Gir Hemry 
‘Middleton, was on its way to the Gujarit coast. These vessels 
eached the ber of Surat on Septenber 2p; snd us avon as 
thernews ard av court Hann prewtd hrelfbelore 
ahkagte, with a handsome ruby ving by way of offering, 
nce more requested a farmdn for the establishment of English 
fade at Sums ‘the Hnperor, probably in expectation of the 
Cunoulties lkziy to be brought by the ships Be onee ondered 
the desired document to be drawn up ; Buk here one of his 
thief favourites interposed, representing that this was in. Oa 
Sonido’ to the: roses made to, the Portuese and 
Srould entail “the utter overthrow of the trade of Gujerdt, 
‘Thereupon Jahangir retracted his concession, at the same time 
‘lawlina that if he would remain ih Indi, he should 
eccive in fll the allowance previouly saslgned to hiss. The 
Englishman, however, replied with dignity that he could not 
Ee Sewir Hs felon octuryastn were selused the Mueriree 
commerce which had becn promised to them; and, after 
nother inoffectual attempt ts procure an atewer tothe letter 
Tete brought he quited Ags enriy in November 1611. 

‘He and his wife got safely to Cambay ; and from thence, in. 
the following Jantary, managed to seach Middleton Meck, 
Dringing with them goods tot value of about £11000. Having 
pees healt seheona by Maseeesh Kako none al oeiarnees 
Of the Portuguese, permission to establah a factory at Surat, 
the Hogish departed on Febroney 11, 1012 for he Hed Sem? 
where Middleton found Captain Saris with a fresh fleet from 
England, iolading' Havin’ ld sip the Her. ‘he 
Endign veecis trading t0'Mokin and Aden ‘were sow held ep 
fn oeed to eathnee thelr ods fv Engi comme 
tnd finally those belonging to Din and Surat wese required 
Paq_siheney vanmom, 1S pniaumcne for Ga aos ak tee 
Eujorat ofitals in eicluding the Rnglish nt the dictation of 
the sor Teac meesures had a great clogt tn Tadior 
Hoong es tiey ald tint ic was ns Ganges to injere eons 
Ratlon'Se to dely the other "ane wnettalituclater Bert nd 
Downton demonttrated that thelr cunteymen were a3 powerful 
ft asthe Portuguese, the Gujarit seaports Were dulf opened 
to English trade. sf 

Having finished his business in the Red Sea, Middleton 
aepinted la August 1013 for Somatea and Jace, EAuiaa 
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andl his household were on board the rade's Increase, which, 
after running aground near ‘Tiku (in Sumatra), reached 
Bantam four days before Christmas. ‘There they found the 
Hector, the Solomon, and the Thomas, all preparing to start 
for England. “Hawkins ond his wife embarked on the last~ 
named, and the vessels sailed. in. January 

‘and Tamas reached the Cape of Good Ho} 
gcimontl's respite the voyage was rested on the 2 of 
May. ‘Next day the two ships Tost company, andl of the rest 
‘of the voyage we know but little. Sickness broke out on board 


the Thomas, with the result that most of the crew died while 
fat one time the vessel was in danger of heing plundered by 
* certain Newfounilland men '—probably rough traders tempted 


by the sight of a richly laden ship weakiy' manned. Fortu- 
nately, this danger was averted by the appearance of the Pearl, 
‘an interloping vessel homeward. bow the Kast, Her 
captain not only rescued the Thomas from the danger that 
Unreatened her, tut also supplied her ‘with much needed 
Provisions. “With this assistance she staggered home, arriving 
some time in the autumn of 1618 ; but Hawkins dil not see 
Js native Jan, for it was his fate to "dye on the Irish soar 
in his returno homewards” (Purchas His Pilgrimage, 1. 521). 
When, and exactly where, this happened we are not told. 

His' widow camo on to London \n the Thomas.  Hesides her 
claim to her late husband's property, she was reputed to have 
‘many valuable jowels ; nd these cotsiderations probably had 
a share in leading to her second murriaye, curly in 101, to 
Gabriel Towerson, who had been eaptsin of the Heclor in the 


‘considering’ that the widow. was 
‘a atrmutger’, and thie liberal treatiacnt of her ght have 
f good effect in India, agreed to foryo all claims; while in 
ition they presented her with a wedding gift of 200 jacobuses 
(uhout £240) a8 *tokan of there love stn 1017 Mr. and 
- Towerson Sompigel ow peel from the Company, to 


However, the Company, 


Proceed to India in a private capacity, hoping to Improve 
their fortunes by the ‘il of her relatives. from the joumal 
of Sir Thomas Roe (who wax much vexed by their vagaries) 
We learn that these hopes wero disappointed. Towerson 
‘hinyelf returned to England with the ambassador in’ 1019, 
Jeaving his wife with her friends at Agra, where, a eouple of 
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years later, we find her pestering the y's factors for 
maintenance, "Her second husband had evidently no intention 
of rejoining lier, for in 1620 he obtained employment from the 
Company aso principal fuctor for the Moluceas. ‘Three years 
later, while holding this post, he was put to death by the 
Ditch in what is termed “the Massacre of Amboyna 
‘The narrative here reprinted from Purchar His Pilgrimes 
{part book chop, 7) represents Hawkins's own repart to 


‘communicated to me by the Right Worshipfull Sir Thomas 
Smith” (the Governor of the Company); and elsewhere he 
deseribes it us * written ut sea-leastire, very voluminous, in 
hundred sheets of paper’. ‘This account Puirehas edited freely, 
omitting, as he frankly tells us, * many advices of the authour 
touching forts, Indian factories, &e.," which he regarded "as 
ot so fitting every eye’. Unfortunately, the manuscript is 
4no longer extant, and we are unable therefore to assess. the 
Value of what war thus excised 

Hawkins's story should be read in conjunction with the 
yagzatngot Wiliam Fie), whichsupplementsit in many way, 
Iis @ characteristic prodiiction and gives a vivid idea of the 
writer—enterprising and resourceful, but somewhat arrogant 
and blustering. Upon his contemporaries he mado an impres- 
sion not altogether favourable. Finch quarrelled with fim ; 
Jourdain, a5 we have seen, gives rather w hostile account of his 
behaviour, and declares that "his promises weare of little forte, 
for he was very fickle in his resoluiinn, as alsoe in his religion + 
(Journal, p. 102); and Roc, though he didnot iow hitn 
personally; wrote of him: * For Huwkings, 1 fynd hist a vayne 
faole* (British Muscum, Addi, MSS., no. 6115, f. 148). But, 
at all events, we owe to him a most’ valuable account of the 


Court of the Bniperor Jabingt, second ony to that given be 
Toc himself; while his picturesque account of his adeouturs 


‘has an interest which is all 


Av my arrivall unto the bor of Surat, being the foure and 
twenticth of August, 1608, T presently sent unto Surat Francis 
‘Ruck, merchant, with two others, to make knownie unto the 
Governor! that the King of England had sent me as his 
embassadour unto his king, with his letter and present. | 
received the Governours answere, both by them and thece 


* His name appears to have been Mire Noruddia, 
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of his servants sent me from Surat, thut he and what the 
countrey affoorded was at my command, and that T should 
be very welcome if I would vouchsafe to come on shore. T 
‘went, accompanied with my merchants and others, in the best 
manner T could, befitting for the honour of my king and 
country. At my comming on shore, after their barbarous 
‘manner I was kindly received, and multitudes of people 
following me, all desirous to see a new come people, much 
Nominated but neyer came in their parts. As I was neere the 
Governors house, word was brought me that he was not well ; 
but I thinke rather drunke with afion [Hlind. ayn, opium) 
oo opion, being an aged man. So T went unto the Chiefe 
Customer, which was the onely man that seafaring causes 
belonged unto (for the government of Surat belonged unto 
byo great noblemen, the one being Viceroy of Decan, named 
Chanchana,* the other Viceroy of Cambaya and Surat, named 
Mocreb-chan but in Surat hee had no command, save onely 
‘over the Kings customes), who was the onely man I was to 
ddeale withall. After many complements done with this Chiefe 
Customer, I told him that my comming was to establish and 
settle a factory in Surat, and that I had a letter for his king 
from His Majesty of Englund tending to the same purpose, 
who is desirous to have league and amitie with his King, in 
thot kind that his subjects might freely goe and eome, sell 
and buy, as the custome of all nations is; and that my ship 
‘was laden with the commodities of our land which, by intelli- 
gence of former travellers, were vendible for these parts. 
His answere was that he would dispatch  foot-man for Cam= 
Daya unto the nobleman his master, for of himselfe he could 
doe nothing without his order. So taking my leave, Tdeparted 
to my lodging appointed for mee, which was at the eustome- 
house. 

In the morning I went to visit the Governour and, after 
4 ‘The Shahbandar, who had control of all matters relating to the port, 
ding the custome. 

* Kihin-khdan, the highest military tile. Twas borne at this time 
bby Mirea Abdusrahim, son of Hnivim Kchin, Akbar’ celebrated wenerle 
He waa in charge ofthe operations against the Deccan hig, with head 
darters at Burknpe, 

Mukarrab Khan (for whom see p 03). 
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4 present given him, with great gravity and outward shew of 
Kindnesse he entertained me, bidding me most heartily 
welcome, und that the countrey was at my command, After 
complements done, and entring into the maine affaires of my 
businesse, acquainting him wherefore my comming was for 
these parts, he answered me that these my affaires did not 
concerns him, because they were seafaring causes, which 
did belong unto Mocrebchan, unto whom. hee promised me 
to dispatch @ foot-man unto Cambaya and would write in 
my behalfe, both for the unlading of my shippe, as also con- 
cerning a factorie, In the meane while, he appointed me to 
Jodge in a merchants house that understood the ‘Turkish, 
being at that time my trouch-man [interpreter (see p. 87) ], 
the eaptaine of that shippe which Sir Edward Michelborne 
tooke.t 

Tt was twentio daies ere the answer came, by reason of the 
reat waters and raines that men could not passe. In this 
time the merchants, many of them very friendly, feasted me, 
‘when it was faire weather that 1 could get out of doores ; for 
there fell a great raine, continuing almost the time. the 
messengers were ubsent, who at the end of twenty daies 
brought answer from Moerebchan with licence to land my 
‘goods and buy and sell for this present voyage, but fora future 
trade and setling of a fuctorie he could not doe it without the 
Kings commaundement, which he thought would be effected, 
if Twould take the paines of two moneths travell to deliver 
my kings letter. And further, he wrote unto his Chiefe 
Customer that all whatsoever T brought should be kept in 
the custome-house till his brother, Sheck Abder Rachim 
[Shaikh Abdurrahim}, came, who should make ull the hast 
that possibly could bee, for to chuse such goods as were fittinge 
for the King (these excuses of taking goods of all men for the 
King are for their owne private guine). Upon this answere 
T made all the hast T could in easing our shippe of her heavy 
burthen of lead and iron, which of necessitie must be landed. 


1 Thie wns in 1005, duing-anioteloning voyage, for which Miche: 
temo had obtained» lirenes from Jamnea Er His Kighchanda penne 
ing with the native vomets ho met much alarmed the Hast Take Gos 
ray. ; 
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‘The goods being fanded and kept in the Customers power Ul 
the comming of this great man, perceiving the time precious 
and my ship not able long to stay, L thought it convenient to 
end for thrée chests of money, and with that to buy eom- 
noditiew of the samo sorts that were vendible at Priaman and. 
Bantam,! which the Guzerats carry yearely thither, making 
great benefit thereof. I hegan to buy aguinst the will of all 
the merchunts in the towne, whose grumbling wax vory much, 
and complaining unto the Governour and Customer of the 
eave that was granted me in buying those commodities, 
which would out thelr owne throates ut Priaman and Bantarn, 
they not suspecting that I would buy commodities for those 
parts, but oncly for England. 

At the end of this businesse this great man ame, who gave 
Ime licence to ship it; before the shipping of which T called. 
4 councell, which were the merchants T had and those that 
1 though fltting for the businesse T pretended (i.e. intended), 
demanding every ones opinion according to his place what 
should be thought convenient for the delivery of His Majestiek 
Totter, and tho establishing of a trade. So generally it was 
agreed and concluded thut for the effecting of these waighty 
affaires it neither would nor could be accomplished by any 
but by myselfe, by reason of my experience in my former 
travels and language ; as also I was knowne to all to be the 
man that was sent as embassadour about these affaires. 
After it was concluded, and I contented to stay, I made what 
hast I could in dispatching away the ship, and to ship the 
oods. ‘This done, Tealled Master Marlow and all the company 
that was on shore before mec, aequainting them with my 
Pretence [intention], and how they should receive for their 
‘commander Master Marlow, willing them that they obey und 
reverence him in thatkind as they did me. ‘This done, I brought 
them to the water side und, seeing them imbarke themselves, 
Thad them farewell. 

‘The next day, going about my affaires to the seat mans 
brother, I met with some tenne or twelve of our men, of the 
bettersort of them, very much frighted, telling me the heaviest 


* Pramas, a ton the wet coast of Sumatra. antam, on 
the northaat combo Jove, 
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newes (as I thought) that ever eame unto me, of the taking 
of the burkes by a Portugal frigat or two, and all goods and 
men taken, onely they escaped.) Tdemanding in what manner 
they were taken and whether they did not fight,'their answer 
‘was no; Mfaster] Marlow would not suffer them, for that the 
Portugals were our friends, and Bucke, on the other side, went 
to the Portugall without a pawne (hostage), and there he 
betrayed us, for he never came unto us after, Indeed, Bucke 
‘went upon the oath and faithfull promise of the Captaine, but 
‘wax never suffered to retume. I presently sent a letter unto 
the Captaine Major, that he release my men and goods, for 
that we were Englishmen, and that our kings hid peace and 
amity together, und that we wore sent unto the Mogols 
countrey hy our king, and with hig letter unto the Mogol for 
huis subjects to trade in his countrey, und with His Majesties 
commission for the government of his aubjects, and 1 made 
‘no question but in delivering backe His Majesticn subjects and 
‘xoods, that It would be well taken ut his kings bunds ; if the 
contrary, It would be wtucaney of breach. At the reeelt of 
my'lettor, the proud raseall braved so much, as the messenger 
told mic, most vilely abusing His Majestic, tearming him King 
of Fishermen, and of an ihand of no import, and a fart for hig 
‘cominission, scorning to send me any answer, 

Tt was my chanee the next day to mecte with w captuine 
of one of the Portwal frignts, who came about businesse, 
sent by the Captaine Major. ‘The busineste, ax T understood, 
‘was that tho Governour should vend me as prisoner unto him, 
for that we were Hollanders. 1, understanding whut he was, 


tooke vocusion to speake with him of the abuses offered the 
King of England and his subjects, His answere wax that these 
eax belonged unto the King of Portugall, and none ought to 
come here without his license. 1 told him that the King of 
Englands license was us good as the King of Spaines, and as 
free for his mbjects as for the King of Spaines, and he that 
saith the contrary is a traytor and a villaine, and #0 tel your 
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great eaptaine that in abusing the King of England he is a 
use villaine and a traytor to his king, and that I will maintaine 
it with my sword, if he dare come on shore. T sending hin a 
challenge, the Mores, perceiving I was much moved, eansed 
the Portugal to depart. ‘This Portugal, some two houres after, 
came to my house, promising me that he would procure the 
Ubertic of my men wnd goods, 40 that I would be liberall unto 
im, I entertained him kindly and promised him much, but 
before he departed the towne my men and goods were sent 
for Goa. 

Thad my goods readie rome five dayes before I could be 
cleare and have leave, for they would not let them be shipped 

ntill this great man came, which was the third of October ; 
and two dayes after, the ship set sayle, Tremaining with one 
merchant, William Finch, who was sicke the greater part of 
hin time and not able to stirre abroad to doe any businesse ; 
the rent were two servants, a cooke and’ my boy. 'Thexe wore 
the companio I had to defend our selves from so many enemies, 
which lay daily lurking to destroy ws, aiming at me for the 
Atopping of my paxnge to the Great Mogol ; but God pre- 
‘served mo, and in spight of them all Ttooke heart und resolution 
to goo forwards on my travels. After the departure of the 
‘ship, T understood that my goods and ron were betrayed unto 
the Portugal by Mocreb-chan and his followers for it wan 
4 plot laid by the Jesuite* and Mocreb-chan to protruct time 
All the friguty came to the bar, and then to dixpateh me, for 
Lill them this doggo Mocreb-chan his brother came not, and 
the comming of these frigats was in such secrecy that, till 
they had taken us, we heard no newes of them, After the 
departure of my ship Twas 60 misused that it was unsufferable, 
but xo long as my ship was at the bar I was flattered withall, 
But howsoever, well used or ill, it was not for mee to take 
thonght for any thing, although remaining in an heathen 
‘couutrey, inyironed with so many enemies, who daily did 
nothing ele but plot to murther me and coven me of my. 
goods, as hereafter you shall understand. First, misused by 
Mooreb-chian as to haye possession of my goods, taking what 
he pleased und leaving, whut he plewsed, giving me such a price 

* This was Father Manoel Pinbeiro eco ps 65}. 
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‘a5 his owne barbarous conscience afforded, that from thirtie 
five would give but eighteene, not regarding his brothers bil, 
‘who liad full authoritie from him ; and how difficult it was 
to get money from his chiefe servant, after the time expired, 
as it is best knowne to us who tooke the paines in receiving 
a sinall part thereof before his comming to Surat ; and after 
his comming T was barred of all, although he outwardly dis- 
‘sembled and fattered with me almost for three moneths, feeding 
me with faire promises of payment and other kindnesses, 
In the meane time he eame to my house three times, sweeping 
‘me eleane of all things that were good ; 0 that, when he saw 
that had no more good things left, he likewise by little and 
little degraded me of his good lookes. Almost all this time 
William Finch was extreame sicke of the fluxe [dysentery], but, 
thankes be to God, recovered past all hope. I, on the other 
side, could not peepe out of doores for feare of the Portugals, 
‘who in troops lay lurking in by-wayes to give me assault to 
nurther me, this becing at the time that the armada * was 
there. 

‘The first plot taid against me was: Iwas invited by Hogio 
Nazam [Khwaja Nizdin] to the fraughting of his ship for 
‘Mocha, us the custome is they make at the fraughting of their 
ships great feasts for all the principallest of the towne. Tt 
‘was my good hap at that time, a great eaptaine belonging to 
the Viee-Roy of Guzerat, resident in Amadavar (Ahmadabad), 
Ibeing sent about affaires nnto Surat, was likewise invited to 
this feast, which was kept at the water side ; and necre unto 
it the Portugals had two frigats of their armada, which came 
to receive their tribute of the shippes that were to depart, 
ho refreshment. Out of these frigats there came three 
gallant fellowes to the tent where 1 was, and some fortie 
followers, Portugals, scattering themselves along the sea side 
ready to give an assault when the word should be given, 
‘These three gallants that came to the tents, armed with coats 
‘of buffe downe to the knees, their rapiers and pistols by their 
sides, demaunded for the English eaptaine ; upon the hearing 
of whieh T arose presently and told them that T was the man, 
ecg TM Bestusuen tet of rates trading betwen Gon and Catay 
(eco p. 
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and perceiving an alteration in them I laid hand on my 
‘weapon. ‘The Cuptaine Mogol perceiving treason towards me, 
both he anid his followers drew their weapons and, if the 
Portugals had not been the swifter, both they and their 
scattered crew (in. retiring to their frigats) had come short 
home. Another time they eame to assault me in my house 
with a friar, some thirty or fortie of them. ‘The friars comming 
‘was to animate the souldiers and to give them absolution, 
But Tras alwaies wary, having a strong housewith good doores, 
Many troopes at other times lay lurking for me and mine in 
the streetes, in that kind that T was forced to goe to the 
Governour to complaine that I was not able to goe about my 
bbusinesse for the Portugals comming armed into the citie to 
‘murther me; which was not a eustome at other times for any 
Portugnls to come armed, as now they did. He presently sent 
word to the Portugals that, if they came into the city armed 
‘againe, at their owne perils be it, At Mocreb-chan his comming, 
with a Jesuite named Padre Pineiro in his company (who 
profered Mocreb-chan fortie thousand rials of eight! to send 
me to Daman, as I understood by certaine advise given me 
by Hassun Ally? and Ally Pommory), I went to visit him, 
aiving him a present, besides the present his brother had ; 
and for a time, as T have above written, I had many kind 
outward shewes of him, till the time that I demanded my 
money. After that his dissembling was past and he told me 
Plainely that he would not give mee twentie mamadies per 
are? but would deliver me backe my eloath. Upon which 
‘dealings I dissembled as wel as T could with him, intreating 
leave for Agra to the King, telling him that William Finch 
‘was the man that Heft ax my ehiefe in this place, and in what 
kind soever his pleasure was to deale with me, he was the man, 
to receive either money or ware ; upon which answer he gave 
me his license and letter to the King, promising me fortie 
horsemen to goe with me, which hee did not accomplish, After 
Aicense received, the Father put into Mocreb-chan his head 
‘The al afeight was worth about a. 6d, 
he eee 

salve in fequilent to abot 1 or 1d. ng whieh woe 
til the favourite currency in Gujarat, side by side with the rupee. 
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that it was not good to let me passe, for that I would complaine 
of him unto the King. ‘This he plotted with Mocreb-chan to 
‘overthrow my journey, which he could not doe beeause Tame 
from a king ; but he said that he would not let me have any 
foree to goe with me. And what else hee would ave him to 
doe, either with my treuch-man [see p. 73] and coachman, 
to poyson or murther me, if one should faile, the other to doe 
it, ‘This invention was put into Mocreb-chans head by the 
Father, but God for His mercie sake afterward discovered 
these plots, and the counsell of this Jesuite tooke not place. 
Before the plotting of this, the Jesuite and I fell out in the 
presence of Mocreb-chan for vile speaches made by him of 
our king and nation to bee vassals unto the King of Portugall ; 
which words I could not brooke, in so much that, if T could 
haye had my will, the Father had never spoken more, but T 
was prevented. 

‘Now finding William Finch in good health, newly recovered, 
left all things touching the trade of merchandizing in his 
power, giving him my remembrance and order what he should 
‘doein my absenee. So I began to take up souldiers to conduct 
if denyed of Mocrebehan, besides shot and bow-men 
|. Formy bettersafety Iwent to one of Chanchanna, 
his captaines to let me have fortie or fiftie horsemen to conduct 
me to Chanchanna, being then Viee-roy of Decan, resident in 
Bramport [Burhnpur], who did to his power all that T 
demanded, giving me Valiant horsemen, Pattans [Puthins), 
1 people very much feared in these parts; for if T had not 
done it, I had bene overthrowne. For the Portugalls of 
Daman had wronght with an ancient friend of theirs, a Raga 
[Raja], who was absolute lord of a province (betweene Daman, 
Guzerat and Deean) called Cruly,t to be readie with two 
hundred horsemen to stay my passage ; but I went so strong 
and well provided, that they durst not incounter with us ; so 
likewise that time T escaped, 

‘Then at Dayta* another province or princedome, my 


» "hia haa been identified aa the district round Karali four miles south: 
cast of Saher (or which see Finch’s narrative). 

 Dhiita, on the Surpini River. Tho * province "refered to is 
‘9 mountainons distriat to the south of the Tapti, which sill maintained 
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‘couchman being drunke with certaine of his kindred, discovered 
the treason that hee was to worke against mee, which was that 
hee was hiered to murther me ; he being overheard by some 
of my souldiers, who at that present came and told me and 
how it should be done in the morning following, when we begin 
our trayell (for wee use to travell two houres before day) ; 
upon which notice I called the coachman unto me, examining 
‘hint and his friends before the captaine of the horsemen I had 
with mee ; who could not deny ; but hee would never eonfesse 
who hired him, although hee was very much beaten, cursing 
his fortune that he could not effect it, for he was to doe it the 
next morning. So I sent him prisoner unto the Governour 
of Suratt. But afterward by my broker or truchman T under- 
stood that both hee and the coachman were hired by Mocreb= 
chan, but by the Fathers perswasion, the one to poyson me, 
and the other to murther me; but the truchman received 
nothing till he had done the deed, which hee never meant to 
doe, for in that kind hee was alwayes true unto mee ; thus 
God preserved me. ‘This was five dayes after my departure 
from Suratt, and my departure from Suratt was the first of 
February, 1608 [1609]. So following on my travels for 
Bramport, some two dayes beyond Dayta the Pattans left 
‘me, but to be conducted by another Pattan captaine, governour 
of that lordship, by whom I was most kindly entertained. 
His name was Sherchan [Sher Khin]. Beeing sometime a 
prisoner unto the Portugall und having the Portugall language 
perfect, was gind to doc me any serviee, for that I was of the 
nation that wasenemie unto the Portugall. Himselfein peréon, 
with fortie horsemen, went two dayes journey with mee till 
hee had freed mee from the dangerous places ; at which time 
ue met with a troupe of out-lawes and tooke some foure alive 
and slew and hurt eight; the rest eseaped. ‘This man very 
kindly writ his letter for me to have his house at Bramport, 
which was a great curtesie ; otherwise I could not tell where 
to lodge my selfe, the towne being so full of sonldiers, for then 
began the warres with the Decans. 

Is independence. ‘Tho chief's headquarters were at Jaitipar, near 
Mather; and he ovod olson travellers from Surat to Barhtapar the 
oad poasing through his tertories, See also Finch’s account, 
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‘The eighteenth of the sald moneth, thaukes be to God, I 
‘came in safetie to Bramport, and the next day I went to the 
court to visit Chunchanna, being then Lord Generall and 
‘Vice-Roy of Decan, giving him a present, who kindly tooke 
and after three houtes conference with him, he made me a 
great feast, and being risen from the table, inyested me with 
two clokes, one of fine woollen, and another of eloth of gold, 
giving mee his most kind letter of favour to the King, which 
avayled much, ‘Tht done, he imbraced me, and so we 
departed. ‘The language that we spoke was Turkish, which 
he spake very well, Tremayned in Bramport unto the second 
of March ; till then I could not end my businesses of monies 
that I brought by exchange, staying likewise for n earravan. 
‘Having taken new souldiers, I followed my voyage or journey 
to Agra, where after much labour, toyle, and many dangers 
Tarrived in sufety the sixteenth of Aprill, 1009, 

‘Being in the citie, and secking out for an house in a very 
secret manner, notice was given the King that I wax come, 
but not to bee found. He presently charged both horsemen 
sand footmen in many troupes not to leave before I was found, 
commanding his Knight Marshall to accompany mee with 
great state to the court, as an embassador of u king ought to 
be; which he did with n great traine, making such extra- 
ordinary haste that T admired [i.e. wondered) much, for I 
ould searce obtayne time to apparell my: selfe in my best 
attyre. In fine I was brought before the King, Tame with 
f slight present, having nothing but clotl, and that “not 
cestecined ; for what T had for the King Mocreb-chan tooke 
from me, wherwith T nequainted His Majestic. After saluta- 
tion done, with w most kinde and smiling countenance be 
bade me most heartily welcome ; upon which speech I did 
my obeysance and dutie againe,, Having His Majesties letter 
In my hand, he called me to come neere unto him, stretching 
downe his hand from the seate royall, where he sute in great 
‘majestie something high for to be seene of the people ; receiving. 
very kindly the letter of me, Viewing the letter a prettic 
while, both the seale and the manner of the making of it up, 
he called for an old Jesuite? that was there present to reude it. 

* Probably Father Xavier (see p. 65), 
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In the meane space, while the Jesuite was reading it, hee 
spake unto mee in the kindest manner that could bee, demand- 
ing of mee the contents of the letter, which I told him ; upon 
which notice presently granting and promising me by God 
that all what the King had there written he would grant and 
allow with all his heart, and more if His Majestie would require 
It, ‘The Jesuite likewise told him the effeot of the letter, but 
discommending the stile, saying it was basely penned, writing, 
Vestra without. Majestad’ My answere was unto the King: 
And if it shall please Your Majestic, these people are our 
enemies ; how can this letter be ill written, when my king 

demandeth favour of Your Majestic ? He suid it was true. 
Perceiving T had the Turkish tongue, which himselfe well 
understood, hee communded me to follow him unto. his 
‘chamber of prescnee,¢ being then risen from that place of open 
audience, desiring to have further conference with me; in 
‘which place I stayed some two houres, till the King came 
forth from his women. Then calling mee unto him, the first 
thing that hee spaky was that he understood that Mocrebehan 
had not dealt well with mee ; bidding mee bee of good cheere, 
for he would remedie all. It should seeme that Mocrebchans 
‘enemies liad acquainted the King with all his proceedings, for 
indeed the King hath spies upon every nobleman. I answered 
‘most humbly that T'was certaine all matters would goe well 
‘on my side so long as His Majestie protected me ; upon which 
speech he presently sent away a post for Suratt, with his 
command to Mocrebchan, writing unto him very earnestly 
in our behalfes, conjuring him to bee none of his friend if hee 
did not deale well with the English in that kind ns their desire 
was. This being dispatched and sent, by the sume messenger 
Tsent my letter to William Finch, wishing him to goe with this 
‘command to Mocrebehan ; at the receit of which ice wondred 
that Tcame safe to Agra and was not murthered or poysoned 
of which speech William Finch advertised me 


+ According to Du Juri (vol. il, p. 104), Hawkins had brought with 
him 4 Spaniah voraion of tho rayal lotr. 
* The Diwan-f-thds. Hawkins had been received in the Divein-/-m, oF 
‘blo audience chamber. 
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It grew Inte, and having had some small conference with 
the King at that time, he commanded that 1 showld daily be 
Drought into his presence, and gave a eaptaine named Hous 
hhaberchan' charge that 1 should lodge.tt his house til 0 house 
‘were found convenient for me, and when I needed anything 
of the King, that he should bee my solicitor. According to 
command I resorted to the court, where I had daily conference 
with the King. oth night and day his delight was very much 
to talke with mee, both of the affaires of England and other 
countries, us also imany demands of the West Indies, whereof 
hhee had notice long before, being in doubt if there were any 
such place till he had spoken with me, who had beene in the 
eountrey. 

‘Many dayes and weekes heing past and I now in great 
favour with the King, to the griefe of all mine enemies, espying 
my time, I demanded for his commandement or commission 
with capitulations for the establishing of our factory to be in 
mine owne power. His unswere was whether I wonld remayne 
with him in his court. I replyed, till shipping eames then my 
desire was to goe home with the ansvtere of His Majestics letter, 
Hee replyed againe that his meaning was a Tonger time, for be 
‘meant to send an embassador to the King of England at the 
comming of the nest shipping, and that I should stay with 
him untill some other bee sent from my king to remayne in 
my place, saying this: ‘Thy staying would be highly for the 
benefit of thy nation: ond that he would give me good 
maintenance, and my being here in his presence would bee 
the cause to right all wrongs that should be offered unto my 
nation ; and further, what I should see heneficiall for them, 
upon my petition made, hee would grant; swearing by his 
fathers soule that, if T would remayne with him, he would 
grant me articles for our factorie to my hearts desire, and 
would never goe from his word. I replyed againe, that I 
would consider of it. ‘Thus daily intioing me to stay with hi 
alleaging as is above written, and that T should doe service 
both to my naturall King and to him, and likewise he would 

4 Probably KhGahihabar Khin, the title given by Jahingie to the 


‘man who brought him the news of the detest of his rebel son Khuaran 
(Prazab, vol. j, 1.63). 
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allow me by the yeare three thousand and two hundred 
Pounds sterling? for my first, and so yeerely hee promised 
Tuce to ugment my living till T eame to a thousand horse, 
So my first should he foure hundred horse; for the nobilitic 
of Thdia have their titles by the number of their horses, that 
{sto say; from fortie to twelve thousand, which pay belongeth 
to princes and his sonnes. I trusting upon his promise, and 
secing it was benefielall both to my nation and my aelte, 
beeing dispossessed of that benefit which Tshould have reaped 
if Thod gone to Hantam, and that after halfe a doozen yeeres, 
‘Your Worships would send another man of sort in my place, 
in the meane time I should feather my neast, and doe you 
service ; und further perceiving great injuries offered us, by 
Feason the King is 40 farre from the ports; for all which 
caltbes above specitied, I did not thinke it amiase to yeeld 
Uunto/his request. ‘Then, becatse my name was something 
hard for his pronuntiation, hee called me by the name of 
Hnglish Chan, that is to say, English lord, but in Persia it 
(ie, Khan] is the title for a Duke; and this went currant 
‘throughout the countrey. 

Now your Worships shall understand that I being now in 
the highest of my favours, the Jesuites and Portugalls slept 
not, but by all meanes sought my overthrow ; and, to say the 
tmth, the principall Mahumetans neere the King envyed much 
that a Christian should bee so nigh unto him. ‘The Jesuite 
‘niero being with Mocrebehan, and the Jesuites here, Ithinke 
{tid Hittle regard their masses and church matters for studying 
how to overthrow my alfuires ; advice being gone to Gon by 
the Jesuites here, I meane in Agra, and to Padre Penciro at 
Surat or Cambaya, hee working with Mocrebehan to be the 
Portugals assistance, und the Vice-Roy sending him great 
Present, together with many toyes [i.e. curiosities] unto the 
King with his etter. ‘These presents and many more promises 
Wrought so much with Mocrebchan that he writeth his petition 

« ‘The Jesuit accounts give Hawkinw's stipend as 30,000 rapes, whch 
ould amount to about tho sum hero sated. Equal credit cannot be 
Acconded to thelr statement that the Fnglishnian gave the Emperce 
isenta worth 2,000 gold pices, four-fifths of which sum was represented 
{r-Asingle gem. (Da Farsi, vol. ii, p. UM.) "Tho gold plece was doubtless 
ho Venetian requin (ceo p 8). 
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unto the King, sending it together with the present, advertising 
the King that the suffring of the English in his land would be 
the eause of the losse of his owne eountries neere the sea-coasts, 
as Suratt, Cambaya, and such like, and that in any ease he 
‘entertaine me not, for that his ancient friends the Portugalls 
murmured highly at it, and that the fame is spread amongst 
‘the Portugalls that I was generall of ten thousand horsemen, 
reaidie to give the assault upon Diu when our shipping eame+ 
‘The Vice-Royes letter likewise was in this kind. ‘The Kings 
answere was that he had but one English-man in his court, 
and him they needed not to feare, for hee hath not pretended 
any such matter, for T would have given him living neere the 
sea parts but he refused it, taking it neere me hecre. This 
‘was the Kings answere ; upon which answere the Portugalls 
‘were like madde dogges, labouring to worke my passage out 
of the world. So I told the King what dangers I had passed, 
and the present danger wherein I was, my boy, Stephen 
Gravener, instantly departing this world, my man, Nicholas 
Ufllet extreame sicke, and this was all my English company, 
my selfe beginning to fall downe too. ‘The King presently 
called the Jesuites and told them that if I dyed by any extra- 
ordinary easualtie, that they should all rue for it. ‘This past, 
the King was very earnest with me to take a white mayden 
‘out of his palace ; who would give her all things necessary, 
‘with slaves, and he would promise mee shee should turne 
Christian, and by this meanes my meates and drinkes should 
be looked unto by them, and I should live without feare. 
In regard she was a Moore, I refused ; but if so bee there 
‘could bee a Christian found, I would accept it. At which my 
speech [little thought a Christians daughter could bee found. 
So the King ealled to memorie one Mubarique Sha [Mubarak 


1 Du Jarric (vol. ii, p. 196) reposts the allegation that Hawkins 
proposed to the Emperor the blockade by land of the Portuguese settle 
ent at Din, promising the help of fourteen ships to cut off relief from t 

* Uffet returned to England with Hawkins, and then came ont again 
in Downton’s fleet. In 1817 we find him in Java, and two years Inter be 
{ied on board one of the vessels of Sir’Thomas Dale's fleet. An account 
‘he appears to have written of Agra and the chief routes thithor is referred 
toon h later page, 
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Shai] his daughter, who wus a Christian Armenian, and of 
the race of the most ancient Christians, who was a captaine 
and in great favour with Ikber Pudasha (Hind, Padehah, 
Emperor], this kings father. ‘This eaptaine dyed suddenly 
‘and without will, worth w masse of money, und all robbed by 
his brothers and kindred, and debts that cannot be recovered, 
Jeaving the child but only a few jewels. 1, seeing shee was of 
#0 honest @ deseent, laving passed my word to the King, 
could not withstand my forttines ; wherefore T tooke her and, 
for want of a minister, before Christian witnesses I marryed 
her ‘The priest was my man Nicholas [Uflet], which I thought 
hud beene lawfull, till 1 met with n preacher that eame with 
Sir Henry Middleton ond, hee shewing me the error, I was 
new marryed againe. So ever after T lived content and 
Without feare, she being willing to goe where 1 went, and live 
ax Tlived. 

Aficr these matters ended, newes come hither that the 
<Ascention yas to come, by the men of her pinnasse, that was 
cast away neere Suratt ; upon which newes I presently went 
to the King and told him, craving his licence, together with 
hhis commission for the setling of our trade ; which the King 
‘wax willing to doo, limiting me a time to retumne and be with 
him againe. But the Kings chiefe Vieir, Abdal Hassan, a 
nun envious to all Christians, told the King that my going 
‘would be the occasion of warre, and thus harme might happen 
unto a great man [f. , Mukarrab Khan] who way sent for Gon 
to buy toyes for the King. Upon which speach the Kings 
pleasure was I should stay, and send away his commission to 
my chiefo factor at Surat; and presently gave onder that 
it should be most effectually written, Tn fine, under his great 
Seale with golden letters his commission was written, so 
firmely for our good und so free as heart can wish. This I 
obtained presently and sent it to William Finch. Before it 


+ Khwaja AbGI Hasan, In tho uk (vol, 202) his offices spoken 
of the chiet Diwanohip; while Joundaia term hin the King’s 
secretary. 
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came there, newes came that the Asceniion was cast away 
nd her men saved, but not sulfered to come into the citie of 
Surat. Of that likewise I told the King, who seemed to be 
very much discontented with that great eaptaine Mocreb- 
chan, my enemy, and gave me another commandement for 
‘their good usage and meanes to be wrought to save the goods, 
if it were possible. ‘These two commandements came almost 
together, to the great joy of William Finch and the rest, 
admiring much at these things, 
And now continuing these great favours with the King, 
being continually in his sight, for the one halfe of foure and 
ing him day and night, T wanted not the 
greater part of his nobles that were Mahumetans to be mine 
enemies, for it went against their hearts that a Christian 
should be so great and neere the King ; and the more, because 
‘the King had promised to make his brothers children Christians, 
which two yeares after my coming he performed, commanding 
them to be made Christians. A while after came some of the 
Ascentions company unto me (whom I could have wished of 
better behaviour, a thing pryed into by the King). In all 
this time T could not get my debts of Mocrebehan, till at length, 
he was sent for up to the King to answere for miany faults and. 
tyrannicall injustice whieh he did to all people in those parts, 
‘many aman being undone by him, who petitioned to the King 
for justice. Now this dogge to make his peace sent many 
bribes to the Kings sonnes and noblemen that were neere the 
King, who laboured in his behalfe. After newes eae that 
Mocrebehan was approached neere, the King presently sent to 
tach all his goods, which were in that abundance that the 
‘King was two moneths in viewing of them, every day allotting 
@ certaine quantitie to be brought before me [him ?]; and 
what he thought fitting for his owne turne he kept, and the 
est delivered againe to Mocrebchan. In the viewing of these 
goods there came those pecces and costlet and head-pecee, 
with other presents that he tooke from me for the King of 
mine owne, not suffering mee to bring them my selfe ; at 
the sight whereof I was so bold to tell the King what was 
mine. After the King had viewed these goods, a very great 
+ Seo the aecount ofthis given by Finch. 
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complaint was mude by a Banian (Hindu trader], how that 
‘Mocrebohan had taken bis daughter, saying she was for the 
‘King; which was his exeuse, dellowring lier himselfe, und 
afterwards guve her to a Brammen [Brahmin] belonging to 
Mocrebchun. ‘The man who gave notice of this child protested 
hher to passe all that ever he saw for beautie, ‘The matter being 
examined, und the offence done by Moerebehan found to be 
true, hee ‘was committed to prison in the power of a great 
nobleman, ond eommandement was given that the Brammene 
his privy members should be eut off 

Before this happened to Mocrebehan, 1 went to visite him 
divers times, who made me verie faire promises that he would 
deale very kindly with mee-und be my friend, and that Tshould 
have my right. Now being in this disgrace, his friends daily 
solliciting for him, at length got him elecre, with commande- 
ment that he pay every man his right, and that no. more 
‘complaints be made of him if he loved his life. So Mocrebehan 
by the Kings command paid every one his due excepting me, 
whom he would not pay but deliver me my cloath, whereof 
Tas desirons and to make (if it were possible) by faire meanes 
‘an end with him ; but he put me off the more, delaying time 
till his departure, which was shortly after, For the 
festored him his old place againe, and he was to gue for Gow 
about faire ballace ruby * and other rare things: promised 
the King. 

All my going and sending to Mocrebelian for my money or 
loath was in vaine, I being abused so basely by him that 1 
Was foreed to demaund justice of the King, who commanded 
that the money be brought before him ; but for ull the Kings 
‘commaund he did as he listed, and, doe what I could, he eut 
‘me off twelve thousand and five hundred mamadies. For the 
‘greatest man in this kingdome was his friend, and many others 

+ Acconding to the Tiaauk (vol. i, p. 172), the complaint was made by 
Ai widow woman, whose daughter had been dono to desth in Makarrab’s 
Khin’s house at Cambay. On investigation i was found that the oat: 
rage had been perpetrated by ono of Mukarrab Khan's atteadants, who 
twas thereon pot to death nad an allowance granted to the complain. 
‘hat: while Mukarrab Kh himsel had hie pay reed by ono halt 

* Teally a rose-red spinel. * Balase' is wail to mean Bedabheb, from 
Vadaldabin, their place of origin. 
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holding on his side, murmouring to the King the suffering of - 
English to come into his countrey, for that. we were 2 nation 
that, if we once set foot, we would take his countrey from him. 
‘The King called me to make answere to that they said. 
‘answered His Majestic that, if any such matter were, I would 
answer it with my life, and that we were not so base 4 nation 
as these mine enemies reported ; all this was because I 
demaunded my due and yet cannot get it. At this time those 
that were neete favourites and neerest unto the King, whom 
Tduily visited and kept in withall, spake in my behalfe ; and 
the King, holding on my side, commanded that no more such 
wrongs be offred me. So I thinking to use my best in the 
recovery of this, intreting the head Vizir that he would be 
eanes that I receive not so great a loste, he answered me in 
 threatning manner, that if I did open my mouth any more 
hhee would make me to pay an hundred thousand mamadies, 
Which the King had lost in his customes by entertaining mee, 
‘and no man durst adventure by reason of the Portugall. So 
by this meanes T was forced to hold my tongue, for 1 know 
this money was swallowed by both these dogges. Now 
‘Mocrebehan being commaunded in publicke that by such a 
day he be ready to depart for Guzerut, and so for Goa, and 
then come and take his leave, as the custome is: in this 
Meane time three of the principallest merchants of Surat were 
sent for by the Kings commaundement and come to the court 
about affaires wherein the King or his Vizir had imployed 
them, being then present there when Mocrebehan was taking 
hhis leave, this being a plot laid both by the Portugals, Mocreb: 
chan, und the Vizir, for some six daies before a letter came 
uunto the King from the Portugall Viee-roy, with a present of 
many raie things. ‘The contents of this letter were, how highly 
the King of Portugall tooke in ill part the entertaining af the 
English, he being of an ancient amitie, with other complements ; 
‘and withall, how that a merchant was there arrived with a very: 
+ Mularrab Khin had been dispatched on this mission as early ax 
September 1907, but had halted at Combay to await news of ths sival 
at Go of the expected Viceroy, tho Conde de Feyra. ‘The death af the 
Intter and the disputes over the adminsion of the English had furthee 
Aelayed matters, and nothing had been done at the time of Mukarrab 
'aretam to court. (Du Jaro, oli pp. 183, a) 
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aire ballace ruby, weighing three hundred and fiftie rotties,: 
of which stone the pattern waxxeht, Upon this newes Moers} 
chan was to be hastened away ; at whose comming to take 
is leave, together with Pudre Pineiro thut was to goe. with 
‘him, the above named merchants of Surat heing then there 
Prevent, Moorebehan began to make his specch to the King, 
‘saying that this and many other things he hoped to obtaing 
of the Portugal, so that the Knglish were disanulled ; saying 
‘more, that it would redound to great losse unto His Majesti 

and subjects if hee did further suffer the English to come into 
his parts. ‘Upon which speech he called the merchants before 
the King to declare what losse it would be, for that they best 
Knew. ‘They allirmed that they were like to be all undone 
Decatise of the English, nor hereafter any toy eould cote into 
this countrey, because the Portugal was so strong ut sea and 
‘Would not suffer them to goe in or out of their ports, and all 
their excuse was for suffering the Euglish. ‘These speeches 
now and formerly, and luere of this stone, and promises by 
the Fathers of rare things were the eauses the King. overthrew 
‘my allaires, saying : Let the English eome no more; presently 
Giving Moereb-chan his commundement to deliver the Viceroy 
Wo that elfect, that he would never suffer the English to come 
Any more into his ports. 

Thow suw that it booted me not to meddle upon a sudden, 
or to make any petition unto the King till a prety while after 
the departure of Moereb-chun ; and seeing my encinies were 
* many, although they had eaten of me many presents, 
When I saw my time, I made petition unto the King. In 
thls space I found a toy to give, as the order is, for there is 
Ro man that commeth to make petition who commeth emptic- 
handed. Upon which petition made him, he presently graunted 
my request, commanding his Visir to make me another com 
‘Mmandement in as ample manner as my former, and commanded 
{that no man should open his mouth to the eontrary, for it was 
‘his pleasure that the English should come into his ports. So 
this time againe I was afloate. Of this alteration at that 
instant the Jesuite had notiee ; for there is no matter passeth 
im the Moyols court in seeret, but it is knowne halfe an houre 


1" Rati, tie seed of Abrus precatorin, wsdl 08  jowoler's weight. 
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after, giving a small mutter to the writer of that day, for there 
is nothing that passeth but itis written, and writers appointed 
by turnes, so that the Father nor I could passe any businesse, 
but when we would we had noti¢e, So the Jesuite presently 
sent away the most speedy messenger that could be gotten, 
with his letter to Padre Pineiro and Mocreb-chan, advertising 
them of all that had passed. At the receit of which they 
‘cousulted amongst themselves not to goe forwanl on their 
Voyage for Goa till 1 were overthrown ugaine, Wherefore 
Mooreb-chan wrote his petition unto the King, and letters 
unto his friend the head Vizir, how it stood not with the Kings 
honour to send him, if he performed not what he promised 
the Portugal, und thot his voyage would be overthrowe, if 
hhe did not call in the commandement he had given the 
Englishman, Upon the receiving and reading of this, the 
King went againe front his word, esteeming a few toyes which 
the Futhers had promised him more then hls honour. 

Now becing desirous to sce the full issue of this, I went to 
‘Hogio Jahan,’ Lord General of the Kings Palace (the second 
man in place in the kingdome), intreating him that he would 
stand my friend, He very kindly presently went unto the 
King, telling him that I was very heavy and discontent that 
Abdall Hassin would not deliver me my commandement, 
Which His Majestic ud graunted me. ‘The King answered 
hhim (I being present and very neere him), saying, it wus true 
that the commandement is sealed, and ready to be delivered 
him but upon letters received from Moereb-ehan and better 
cotisideration by me had on these my affuires in my: ports in 
Guzerat, Tthought it fitting not to let him have it. ‘Thus was 
T tossed and tumbled in the kind of o rich merchant adventur- 

ing alle had in one bottome, wud by easualtie of stormes or 
pirates lost itll at once. So that on the other side, concerning 
my living, T wax so crossed that many times this Abdall Hassan 
his answere would be unto me: Tknowe wel enough you stand 
not in such nced, for your master bearcth your charges, and 
the King knew not what he did in giving to you, from whom 


ja Jaliin, the title yiven to Doct Muhammad of Kabul, whosa 


aughter Jabingtt uxdl-ma ‘Ha was much employed by tha 
Henperot ls auperintending architectaral work at Agra und Lahore, 
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he should receive? My answer was that it was the Kings 
pleasure ani none of my request, and seeing it ix Hix Majesties 
gif, Thad no reason to loow it. So that from time to time 
he'bud mee have patience and he would find out a good living 
far me. ‘Thus was I dallied withall by this nine enemie, in x0 
much that in all the time served in court 1 could not get a 

ing that would yeeld any thing, giving me my living still 
in places where out-lawes raigned. Only once at Lahor, by 
‘an especiall commandement from the King; but I was soon 
deprived of it; and all thut T received from the beginning was 
not fully: tre hundred pounds, a great part whereof wax 
‘spent upon charges of men sent to the lordships. When that 
Tsaw that the living which the King absolutely gaye me was 
taken from me, I was then past all hopes ; for beforé, at the 
Hewes of the arrivall of shipping, hud sereat hope that the 
King would performe former grunts, in hope of rare things 
that should conie from England. But when T made urse 
[see p. 56) or petition unto the King concerning my living, 
‘e turned me over to Abdal Hasan, who not onely denied me 
my living, but also gave onder that T be suffered no more 
to enter within the ted rayles, which is a plice of honour 
where all my time I was placed very neere unto the King, 
whi in the kingdome 


Now pereciving that all my affaires were overthrowne, I 
determined with the councell of those Hat were necre me to 
resulve whereto to trust, cither to be well in or well out. 
Upon this resolution I had my petition mae ready, by whic 
T made known unto the King how Abdall Hawai had dealt 
With me, having himselfe eaten what His Majestic gave am 
sand how tat my charges of so ong time (being by His Majest 
‘desired to stay in hia court, tipon the Faithfull promises he made 
Me) wore sy much that It would be my utter overthrow ; 
therefore I besought His Majestic that he would consider iny 
Cause, either to establish me as formerly, oF give mie Ieave to 
depart, His answere was thut he gave mie leave, commanding 

+ Aconling to Jourdain, Khwaja Abal Hasan told Havrkinw thaty 
‘ bosingo nw murchanat, he might plye his murchandizinge and 1 
Joke for any thinge att the Kings hand 
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hhis safe conduct to bee made mee to passe freely without 
‘molestation throughout his kingdomes. When this commande- 
‘ment was made, as the custome is, Teame to doe my obeysance 
land to take my leave, intreating for an answere of my Kings 
letter. Abdall Hassan, comming unto me fram the King, in a 
disdainfull manner utterly denyed me, saying that it was not 
the custome of so great a monarch to write in the kind of 
letter unto a pettie prince or governour. I answered him that 
the King knew more of the mightinesse of the King of England 
then to be a petty governour. Well, this was mine answere, 
together with my leave taken. 

T went home to my house, studying with all my endeavours 
to get ull wy goods and debts together, and to buy com- 
‘modities with those monies that were remayning, using all 
the speed I could to cleere my selfe of the countrey, staying 
‘only for Nicholas UMlet to come from Lahor with a remainder 
of indico that was in William Finches power, who determined 
‘to goe overlund, being past all hopes for ever imbarking our 
selves at Surat; which course I also would willingly have 
taken, but that (as it is well knowne) for some eauses I could 
not travell thorow ‘Turkie, and especially with a woman ; so 
T was foreed to curtie favour with the Jesuites to get mee a 
safe conduct or seguro from the Vice-Roy to goe for Goa, and 
s0 to Portugall, and from thence to England, thinking (as the 
opinion of others was) that, the Viee-Roy giving his secure? 
royall, there would be no danger for me. But when my wifes 
‘mother and kindred saw that Iwas to carry heraway, suspecting, 
that they should never see her any more, they did so distaste 
‘me in these my travels that I was forced to yeeld unto them 
that my wife go no further then Goa, because it was India, 
and that they could goe und come and visit her, and that, 
fut any time T meant to goe for Portugall, or any other-where, 
that I leave her that portion ‘that the custome of Portugall 
is to leave to their wives when they dye; unto which I was 
forced to yeeld, to give them content to prevent all mischicfes. 
But knowing that, if my wife would goe with me, all would 
ee of no effect, T effected with the Jesuite to send for two 
secures, the one concerning my quiet being and free libertie 

* Bort. gguro (a just above), * agurance 
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fof conscience in Goa, and to bee asa Portugal! in all tradings 
‘und commerce in Gon (this was to shew my wifes parents), 
the other was an absohite grant for free passage into Portugal, 
and:s0 for Enghand, with my wile and yoods,. without any 
Aisturbandex of any of my wives friendx : andl what agreements 
I made with them to be void and of none effect, but T should 
stay or oe when I pleased, with free libertic of conscience 
for my olfe.. ‘This Inst seouro T should receive at Cambaya, 
Which nt my departure for our shippes was not yet come, but 
was to come with the carmvan of frigate, ‘This and much 
more the Fathers would have done for me, only to rid 
me out of the country ; for being eleere of me, they should 
much more quietly sleepe. About this time I hud notice of 
tie comming of three Knglish shipps, that were arrived at 
Mochiw, and without faile their determination was to come 
for Sarat nt the time of the yeare ; having this wdvertisement 
by Nicholas Bangham from Bramport, who departed fram me 
‘some six weekes before, both for the recovery of eertaine debts, 
1s also with my letter to our shipping (if it were posible to 
send-it) advertising them of my proceedings. 

In this time of my dispatching, newes eame of Moereb-chans 
returne from Goa with many gallant and rare things, which 
he brought for the King But that ballnce raby was not for 
his turne, saying it was false, or at the least made his excuse, 
for feare that if he should give the Portugall his price and 
‘when it caine into the Kings power it should bee valued much 
esse (which overplns he should be forced to pay, as hee had 
done in former tines for other things), hee left it behind hin. 
‘And besides I understood that Moerebehan had not hin full 
content as he expected of ‘the Portugully. And likewise at 
this instant the Viair, my enemy, was thrust out of his place 
for many complaints made of him by noblemen that were at 
great charges and in debit, and could not receive thelr livings 
In places that: were good, but in barren und rebellious pluces, 
land that he made @ benefit of the good plaoex himselfe and 
robbed them all, For these complaints and others he bad 
much udo to excape with life, being put out of his place and 

* Beg the 7asus, vol. jp. 215 Ono of the curesitis be browtht was 
« turkeycock, in which Jabingir was much interested. 
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sent to the wurs of Deean? Now one Gaihbeig* being the 
Kings chiefe treasurer (a man that in outward shew mado 
much of me and was alwayes willing to pleasure me when T 
hud occasion to use him), was made chiefe Vizir, and his 
daughter marryed with the King, being his ehiefe quoene or 
poramor. ‘This Vizirs sonne and myselfe were great friends, 
he huying beene often at my house, and was now exalted to 
high dignities by the King. Perceiving this alteration, and 
being certified of the comming of shipping by eertaine advise 
sundry wayes, knowing the custome of these Moores that 
without sifts and bribes nothing would either goe forward 
‘or bee accomplished, I sent my broker to secke out for jewels 
fitting for the Kings sister * and new paramour, and likewise 
for this new Vizir and his yonne. 

Now after they had my gifts, they beganne on all sides to 
solicite my cause ; at which time newes came to Agra by 
Banians of Din how thut of Diu three English ships were 
seene, and three dayes after other newes eam that they were 
‘at the barre of Surat, Upon which newes the Great Visit 
‘asked me what toy Thad for the King. I shewed him a ruby 
ring that I hnd gotten, at the sight of which he bade me 
take readie to goe with him at court time and he would make 
my petition to the King, and told me that the King was 
falreadie wonne, So once more comming before His Greatnesse, 
and my petition being read, he presently granted mee the 
establishing of our fuctorie, and that the English come and 
freely trade for Surat ; willing the Vizir that with all expedi- 
tion my commandement be made; upon which grant the 
Vizir made signe unto mee to make obeysance, which 1 did 
according to the custome. But now what followed ? A great 

1 ‘There is nothing in the Tazwk to support these asousations, and 
the fact that AbGI Hasan was pot in charge of the province of the 
Deccan shows that the Emperor was not really displeased with him. 

‘Ghiyis Leg, Iimidudioula, Hie daughter, NOr Mahal (better 
known by her Inter title of Nor Jahin) was married to the Emperor 
in Moy 1611, Her brother shared in the family honours by receiving 
the title of kid Khan. He is familiar to readers of Sie Thomas Roe't 
Souroal by hs later styl of Ata Shin, bestowed upon hin in March 

* Probably Shakarannisa Tepam, to whom Jehi 
attached, 
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nobleman and ncerest favourite of the King, being the dearest 
friend that Moerebchan and likewise Abdall Hassan had, 
brought up together from their childhood, and pages together 
unto the King, began to make a specch unto the King, saying 
that the granting of this would be the utter overthrow of his 
Sea coasts and people, as Ills Majestic had bene informed 
by petition from divers of his subjects: and besides, that it 
stood not with His Mujestics honour to contradict that which 
he had ranted to his ancient friends the Portugals, and 
Whosoever laboured for the English knew not what he did ; 
if knowing, hee was uot His Majesties friend. Upon the speech 
of this nobleman my businesse once againe was quite over- 
Uhrowne, and all my time and presents lost ;. the King unswer- 
ing that, for my nation, hee would not grant trade at the sea 
Ports, for the inconvenience that divers times had bene 
Scanned upon ; hut, for my sélfe, if T would remoyne in his 
service, he would command that what he had allowed me 
should be sriven me to my content; which I denyed, unlesse 
the English should come unto his ports according to promise, 
and, ag for my particular maintenance, my King would not 
see me want, ‘Then desiring againe answere of the Kings 
letter, he consulted awhile with his Vizirs and then sent me 
his denyall. So T tooke my leave, and departed from Agra 
the second of November, 1611, being of a thousand thoughts 
what course I were best to take ; for I still had a doubt of 
the Portugalls that for Iuere of my goods they would poyson 
me. Againe, on the other side, it was dangerous by reason 
of the warres to travell thorow Decan unto Masnlipatan. Ty 
land, by reason of the Turkes, T could not goe ; and to stoy 
T would not amongst these faithlesse infidels, 

T arrived at Cambaya the last of December, 1611,! where 
Thad certaine newes of the English ships that were at Surat. 
Immediately Lent « footman unto the ships with my letter, 
with certaine adviee, affirmed for a truth by the Futhers of 
Cambaya unto me, thot the VieeRoy had in a readinesse 
prepared to depart from Goa foure great ships, with certaine 
allies and frignts, for to come upon them, and treasons plotted 
Against Sir Henry Middletons person ; of which newes T was 

* his date appoars to ea litle too late + soe Touran, p. 188. 
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wished by the Fathers to advise Sir Henry ; which T found 
afterwand to bee but their policie to put him in feare, and 30 
to depart : and withall T wished them to be well advised. 
‘And as for me, my shifts were to goe home by the way of the 
Portugalls, for so I had promised my wife and her brother, who 
at that present was with me, and to delide him and the Fathers 
fill I had notice for certaine that T might freely get aboord 
‘without feare, which I was assured to know at the returne of 
my letter. In the meane time I did all that I could to dispateh 
her brother away ; who within two dayes after departed for 
Agra, not suspecting that I had any intent for the shi 
Nicholas UMet. now departing from mee to survey the way, 
beeing two dayes journey on his way, met with Captaine 
William ! Sharpeigh, Master Fraine and Hugh Grete, sent by 
Sir Henry to Cambaya unto mee, which was no small joy unto 
mce. So understuncling of the place (which vas miraculously: 
found out by Sir Henry Middleton, and never knowne to any 
of the oountrey),? T admired and gave God thankes: for if 
this pluce had not bene found, it had beene impossible for 
mee to have gotten aboord with my goods, Wherefore making, 
all the haste that 1 could in dispatching my selfe away, T 
departed from Cambaya the eighteenth of Jamuary, 1611 [1612] 
‘and cate unto the ships the six and twentieth of the said 
moneth, where I was most kindly received by. Sir Henry 
Middleton. 

‘From this place we departed the eleventh of February, 1612 
{1612} nd arrived ut Dabal [Dabhol] the sixteenth of the same; 
in which place we tooke a Portugall ship and frigat, ont of 
which we tooke some quantitie of goods. And froin thence 
‘we departed the fift of March, 1611 [1612] for the Red Sea, 
swith an intent to revenge us of the wrongs offered us, both by 
‘Turkes and Mogols ; at which place wee arrived the third of 
‘Aprill, 1612. Here we found three English ships; their 
Generall was Captaine John Saris.? Having: dispatched our 
Dusinesse in the Hed Sea, wee set sayle from thence the 


+ A.mlstake for Alexander. A 

This rfers to the disoovery of « sxfo anchorage in * Swally Hole‘, 
for whish eee Jourdain’s narrative, pp. xxxvi 177, 8 

> See The Voyaye of John Saris, Hakluyt Society, 1000, 
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sixteenth of August, 1612, and arrived in ‘Teeu [Tiku) in 
Sumatra the ninteenth of October, 1612. And having ended 
‘our businesse there, we departed in the night the twentieth of 
November, 1612, and came on ground the same night, three 
Jeagues off, upon u bed of corall in three tathome water, oF 
thereabouts ; and by the great mercie of God we escaped, but 
were foreed to retume backs againe to stop her leakes, the 
Zoods being taken out und some damage received. Now her 
Teakes being somewhat stopped, and her goods in, not losing 
an houre of time, wee departed from thence the eight of 
December, 1612, and arrived at Rantam the one and twentieth 
of the sume; where Sir Henry Midleton, not finding the 
Trade sullcient to goe home that yeare, was forced to stay 
and earine her. Having ended account with him, as himselfe 
ked best, I tooke my goods and shipped them in the Salomon, 
which came for our Voyage, for saving of a greater fraight + 
hut I could not be admitted to goe in her myselfe. Captaine 
Saris, T thanke hii, accommodated ine in the Thomas, and it 
Wns agreed that the Salomon and wee should keepe company 
toxether. 

From thence we set sayle on the thirtieth of January, 1612 
{1618}, aud arrived in Saldania Roade [Table Bay] the ane and 
twentieth of Aprill, 1018; and comming neere some two 
hundred leagues from the: Cape, we had much foule weather 
and contrary windes. Here we found foure sayle of Hollanders, 
that departed Bantam a moneth before us. ‘There was great 
Kindnesse betwixt us, especially to me, in rogard that they 
had heard much of my great estate in India by an agent of 
theirs that was leger [resident] at Masulipatan, Some eight 
dayes after, the Ezpedition * came in, and brought mee a letter 
from Your Worships and delivered it unto me two dayes ufter 
their arrivall, ‘The wind comming faire we departed from 
Saldana the one and twentieth of May, 161% 

+ This wan the Twollth Voyage, under Ne An 
aes eae ae 
Pilarimen (past , bk, chap. 9). 
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A briefe discourse of the strength, wealth, and government with 
some eustomes of the Great Mogot,xchich I have both seene and 
athered by his chiefe officers and over-seers of all his extale. 


First, T begin with his princes, dukes, marquesses, entles, 
viscounts, barons, knights, exquires, gentlemen, and yeomen, 
‘As Christian princes use their degrees by titles, so they have 
their degrees and titles by their number of horses ; unlesse 
it bee those that the King most favoureth, whom he honoureth, 
with the title of Chan and Immirza [Mirza]. None have the 
title of Sultan but his sonnes, Chan in the Persian language 
is ay much ax a duke. Immirza in the title for the Kings 
brothers children. They that be of the fame of twelve thousand 
horsemen belong to the King, and his mother,? and eldest 
sonne, und one more, who ix of the blond royall of Uxbeck, 
named Chan Azam,’ Dukes be nine thousand fame, mar 
quesscs five thousand fume, earles three thousand, viseounts 
two thousand, barons « thousand, Knights foure tuned, 
eaquiros an hundred, gentlemen fifty, yeomen fram twontic 
downwards. All they that have these numbers of horsemen 
fare called mansibdars or men of livings or lordships, Of 
these there be three thousand, that Is to say; foure be of 
twelve thousand horse a-pleee, und they be the King, bis 
mother, Sulton Pervis, Prince, and Chan Azam, Of nine 
thousand horsemen there bes three, that is to say, Sultan 
‘Chorem,* the Kings thied sonne, Chanchanna, snd Kelich Chan 
[Kili] Khin}. OF five thousand there bee cighteene, named 
Masui Chan, Chan Tehan, Abdula Chan, Raga Manging, 
Ray Durga, Raga Sursing, Ramadas Rechuva, Raga Base, 
Emirel Umera, Mahabet Chan, Chan Dowran, Sedris Chan, 

* Maryninamini. Sho wan daughter of Raja Bihisi Mak, 

* Asshown below, Hawkins means Saltan Purwis, who ws Jabingte' 
sexo. Rhus the eld, was ath ew pester, owing hls 

® Aais Koka, Khin Asam, a foator-brother of Akbar; in whose reign bo 
Thad een a conspicuous figure. ‘Th allegation about his descent from 
‘A chet of the Uzbog Tartars isnot borne out by othor evidence 

‘This comparison with English dogrees ia rather fanciful, and the 

‘enamerntion of tho various grade i incom 

* AMansab, an offco or rank: dir, the holder thereot. 

4 Khurram, afterward the Riaptor Shih Juhi. 
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Hogio Bey Mirza, Mirza Cazi, Ettebar Chan, Abulfet Dekenny, 
Jelam Cully Chan, Sheik Ferid, Of three thousand there bee 
twoand twentie, to wit, Chan Alem, Imirea Ereg, Imirza Data, 
Hogio Jahan, Hogio Abdal Hassan, Mirza Gaysbey, Mirza 
Shemehadin, ‘Mir Chadulla, Setter Chan, Kazmy Chan, 
Mirza Chin Kelich, Saif Chan, Lalla Rersiugdia, Mirza Zead) 
Mirza Ally Keberchuly, Terbiat Chan, Mirza Laschary, Miraa 
Charucogly, Mirza Rustem, Ally Merdon Radur, Tusbey Chan, 
Abulbey.t "The rest bee from two thousand downwards till 
you come to twentie horses, two thousand nine hundred and 
fiftie. Of horsemen that receive pay monethly, from sixe horse 
to one, there be five thousand ; these bee called haddies 
[akadi}. OF such officers and men ax belong to the court and 
‘campe thete bee thirtie sixe thousand, to say, porters, gunners, 
watermen, lackeyes, horse-keepers, elephant-keepers, sinall- 
shot, frasses [ferrdsh] or tent men, cookes, light bearers, 
mardiners, Keepers of all kind of beasts. All these be payd 
monethly out of the Kings treasurie ; whose wages be from 
ten to three rupias. All his eaptaines are to maintaine at a 
seven-nights warning from twelve thousand to twentie horse, 
all horsemen three leckes [lakhs], which is three hundred 
thousand horsemen, which of the incomes of their lordships 
allowed them they must maintayne, 

‘The Kings yeerely income of his erowne land is fitie erou 
[fror] of rupias.? Every crow is an hundred leckes, and every 
Jeck is an hundred thousand rupiae, 

2 Apart from misprints, these two lista appear to be both incomplete 
and incorrect. The persons named arp protably (3) Anat Kin (Jafar 
Boy), Khin Jahin Lodi, Abdullah Khin, Raja Man Singh of Jaipur, 
Ray Diya, Raja Sirsing of Jodhpur, Rim Dia Kachhwita, Tj 
‘iso, the Amfralumara (Sharif Khin), Mahibat Khin, Khan Dausan, 
Idris Khin (2), Khwaja Bog Mira Safuwi, Mires Risim (2), Ibe 
Khin, Abilfath Dekhani, Jahingie Kull ‘Khim (1), Shaikh Farid 
Bukhari; (i) Khin Alam, Mirea Trj (Shihnawis Kha), Mirsa Dara, 
Khwaja Jain, Khwaja AbGl Hasan, Mirza GhipSa Beg, Mires Sham: 
sudan, Mrza Sadallah, Zafar Khia, Kimi Khia 7 
Ali Akbar Kuli; Tarbiyat Kin, Mires Lashkar, rea. Shirai 
pa (Men usta, A Mardin Xi Hoh, TUL Beg Ki, 

4 At 2s, 3d tho rupeo, this would oqual 56} millions of “i 
Bayard Thomann bis Revenue Resoues of the Sfuphal Bp (3 

uz 
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‘The compasse of his eountrey is two yeares travell with 
caravan, to say, from Candahar to Agra, from Soughtare? in 
Bengala to Agra, from Cabul to Agra, from Decan to Agra, 
from Surat to Agra, from Tatta in Sinde to Agra. Agra is in 
‘manner in the heart of all his kingdomes. 

His empire is divided into five great Kingdomes. ‘The first 
‘named Pengab [Panjab], whereof Lahor is the ehiefe seate; the 
second is Bengala, the chiefe seate Sonargham [Sondrgaon] ; 
the third is Malva [Malwa], the chiefe seate is Ugam 
[Usjuin] ; the fourth is Decan, the chiefe seate Bramport 
[Burhanpor] ; the fifth is Guzerat, the chiefe seat is Amadavar 
[Ahmadabad]. ‘The chiefe citie or seate royall of the Kings 
of India isealled Delly, where hee is established king, and there 
all the rites touching his coronation are performed. 

‘There are sixe especiall castles, to say, Agra, Guallier 
[Gwalior], Nerver, Ratamboore, Hassier, Roughtaz.* In every. 
‘one of these castles he hath his treasure kept. 

In all his empire there are three arch-enemies or rebels, 
‘which with all his forces cannot be called in, to say, Amberry 
Chapn* in Decan ; in Guzerat the sonne of Muzafer that was 
King (his name is Bahador);* of Malva, Rags Rahana? 
‘His sonnes be five, to say, Sultan Coussero, Sultan Pervis, 
Sultan Chorem, Sultan Shaviar, and Sultan Bath.’ Hee hath 


accopla this statement as authoritative, with the reservation that 
‘Hawking must have meant it to include reosipts from all sourees, not 
‘merely from land revenae. Tt should be noted, however, that Salbaak, 
fvrting from Agea in 1617, declared that Hawkins haa exaggerated the 
Amount (Zeters Received, vol vi, p. 187). The improssion Iikrly to be 
fade on the Fnglishmen of that day by such figures may be ganged 
Dy the fact that the public revenue in England was then only. about 
£425,000 por annum, 

® Pomibiy meant for Kiyira Sundar, near Sondrgnon. Roe mentions 
this place as the easternmoet limit of the empire. 

+ The last four sre Narwar (now in Gwalior State), Ranthambbor 
(in Jaspar), Ase (near Burhiupar) and Robtie (in the Shihab district, 
Bike 


a) 

* Malik Ambar, for whom soe p. 130, ‘Chapa’ is possibly a mis- 
reading of some form of‘ Habashi ’ (Abyssinian). 

* Bahidar, son of Muzaifar Shil IIT, the last king of Gujusit, 

5 The Rija Rina of Udaipur (Amar Singh). 

* Jahingir’s sons wore Khusrau, Parwic, Khurram, Shaeyir, and 
Jabiindir. Terry calls the last naiued Tukht, und.possibly “Bath” is 
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two yong daughters and three hundred wives, whiercof foure 
be chiefe as queenes, to say, the first, named Padasha Banu, 
daughter to Kaime Chan ; the second ix called Noore Mabal, 
‘the danghter of Gais Reyge ; the third is the daughter of 
Seinchan®; the fourth is the daughter of Hakim Hamaun, 
who was brother to his father, Ecber Pudushu.t 


His treasure is as followeth : the frst is his severall coine of gota? 

Anprimis, of seraflins Ecberi,* which be ten rupias a picee, 
there are sixtie leckes. Of another sort of coyne of a thotisand. 
rupias a piece,? there ure twentie thousand pieces. Of another 
sorte of halfe the value there arc ten thousand picees. Of 
another sort of gold of twenty toles a piece there are thirtie 
thousand pieces. OF another sort of tenne toles « piece there 
bee five and twenty thousand pieces. Ofanother sort of five 
toles, which isthis kings stampe, of these there be fiftie thousand 
pieces. 


2 Buds Bape Bog, dango ti Kia, : 


4 Zain Khan Koka, Akbae's fonter-brother. 
‘ ‘of this consort of Jabiugie. Hakim 
Hum was it ‘Akbar, but not his brother. Perhape 


ho is confused with Mirea Muhammad Hakim, governor of Kabul, who 
‘Wasa brother of that monarch. 

* Purshas, in bis Pilprimaye (p- £22), saya that Withington * received, 
‘of the Jesuites which reside there this auino tory of the Mogola treasures ' 
Probably Havrkina obtained bis information from the aime source. 

* Mohurs of Akbar’ coinage. ' Xeratim’ was the Poringuese fora of 
Ashraf, which was frequently ised for the gold mohur. 

Tha Mughals catned pieces of 200, 100, and 60 mohurs, but they 
scam to have bevn wed chietly for presentation by or to the Emperor ot 
‘Seremonial occasions. An account of thom will bo fund in Lane Poole’a 
Goins of the Moghul Emperors (p, Lxxxvii). Manuoci (Storia do Mogor, 
olf, 7. $06) speaks of picces of 100, 600, and 1,000 moburs, adding 
‘ie king gave them as presenta to hie ladiow. When T was attending as 


 oldamii weigh oyivulea 6 6 ral ‘The rupee weighed about 
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Of silver, as Jolloweth. 


Inprimis, of rupins Echery, thirteene erou (every crv is an 
‘hundred leckes and every leck an hundred thousand rupias), is 
‘one thousand three hundred leckes, Of another sort of coine 
of Selim Sha,? this king, of an hundred toles a piece, there are 
Of fiftie toles a piece there is one lecke. 
Of thirtie toles a pi oF 
twentie toles a pi or 
ten toles a piece there are twentie thousand pieces. Of five 
toles a 
fa certaine money that is called sav 
these there are two leckes. Of jagaries,? whereof five make 
sixe toles, there is one lecke, More should have been coyned 
of this stampe, but the contrary was commanded. 


Here Solloweth of his jewells of all sorts. 


Inprimis, of diamantes 1} batman ; these be rough, of alll 
sorts and sizes, great and small, but no lesse then 24 enratts. 
‘The batman *is fifty five pound waight, which maketh eightic 
two pounds 4 weight English.’ Of ballace rubies little and 
great, good and bad, there are single two thousand pieces. 
Of pearle of all sorts there are twelve battmans. Of rubies of 
all sorts there are two battmans. Of emeraudes of all sorts, 
five battmans. Of eshime,* which stone commeth from 
Cathaia [China], one battman. Of stones of Emen,? which is 
‘a red stone, there are five thousand pieces. Of all ather sorts, 
‘as corall, topasses, ete., there is an infinite number. 

» Jahiinyi’s birth-name was Salim, after Shaikh Salim, the hermit of 
Fatelpar Sikri, who had prophesied his birth. 

* Rupees called sou,“ an escens of one fourth.” 

2 Juhangiri rupees, five of which (a6 Uflet confirms) were worth six 
onlinary rupees. Roe values them at 24. 7d. cach, ‘This account of 
ahingit’s coins should be compared with that given in the Tzu, vo. 3, 


Turkish weight, is here used for the Indian mand 
1 10, “Pinch employe the term in te sme way (Lees Rie, 
ip). 

‘For tho total weight of the diamonds, 

‘aide (Porsian ysion. 

+ Cornelian (yamcni) 
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Here follexceth of the jewels xorought in gold. 

Of swords of Aimaine [German] bludes, with the hilts and 
seabberds set with divers sorts of rich stones of the richest sort, 
there are two thousund und two hundred. Of two sorts of 
‘poniards there bee two thousand. OF saddle drummes, which 
they use in their hawking, of these there are very rich ones 
of gold set with stones, five hundred, Of brooches for their 
heads {J.e. the sarpesh], whereinto their feathers be put, these 
bbe very rich, and of them there are two thousand. Of saddles 
of gold and silver set with stones there are one thousand. 
OF toukes? there be five and twentie + this is a great launce 
covered with gold and the fluke set with stones, and these, 
instead of their colours, are carryed when the King goeth to 
the warres ; of these there ate five and twentic. OF kittapoles 
[Port. quitasot, « sunshade] of state, for to shaddow him, there 
bee twentie. None in his empire dareth in uny sort haye any 
of these carryed for his shadow but himselfe ; of these, I su 
there are twentie. Of chuires of estute there bee five, to 
three of silver und two of gold ; and of other sorts of chaires 
there bee an hundred of silver and gold ; in all an hundred 
and five. Of rich glasses there bee two hundred. OF vases for 
swine very faire and rich, set with jewels, there are an hundred. 
Of drinking cuppes five hundred, hut fiftie very rich, that is to 
say, made of one pice of ballace ruby, and also of emerods 
emeralds}, of eshim, of Turkish stone [turquoises], and of 
other sorts of stones. Of chaines of pearlé, and ehaines of all 
sorts of precious stones, and ringes with jewels of rich diamants, 
fallace rubies, rubies, and old emerods, there is on infinite 
umber, which only the keeper thereof knoweth. Of all sorts 
of plate, as dishes, cups, basons, pots, beakers of sllver wrought, 
there are two Uiousand battmans, Of gold wrought, there 
‘ore one thousand battmans. 


Here followeth of all sorts of beasts. 
Of hores there are twelve thousund ; whereof there bee of 
Persian horses foure thousand, of Turkic horses six thousand, 


2 Turkish fog or oh flag or standard. Biochmann gives an illstra 
tion of one in his translation of the <mieAbbar 
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‘and of Kismire [Kashmir] two thousand ; all are twelve 
thousand. Of clephunts there be twelve thousand, whereof 
five thousand bee teeth elephants and seven thousand of shee 
‘ones and yong ones ; which are twelve thousand, OF eamels 
there be two thousand, Of oxen for the cart and all other 
sorvices there bee tenne thousand. Of moylex [mules] there 
be one thousand, OF deere Hike buckes, for game and spurt, 
there be three thowand, Of ounces [vee p. 17] for game there 
bbe foure hundred. Of dogges for hunting, ax grey-hounds and 
other, there be foure hundred, Of lions tame there are at 
Iiundred. OF butfalaes there be five hundred, OF ull sorts of 
hawkes there bee foure thousand. Of pidgeons for sport of 
flying there bee ten thousond. Of ull sorts of singing birds 
there be foure thousand. Of armour of all sorts, at an houres 
‘warning, ina reaclinesse to armo five and twentie thousand men. 


His daity expences for his owne person, that is to say, for 
feeding of his eattell of all sorts, and amongst them some few 
elephants royall, and all other expences particularly, as 
apparell, victuals, and other petty expences for his house, 
‘amounts to fiftie thousund rupias a day. ‘The expences daily 
for his women by the day is thirtie thousand rupias.t 

All this written concerning his treasure, expences, and 
monethly pay is in his court or castle of Azra ; and every one 
of the castles above nominated have their severall treasure, 
especially Lahor, which wax not mentioned, 

‘Tho custome of this Mogoll Eimperour is to take possession 
of his noblemens treasure when they dye, and to bestow on 
his [their] children whut he pleaséth ; but commonly he 
dealeth well with them, possessing them with their fathers 
Jand, dividing it amongst them ; und unto the eldest. sonne 
hhe hath a very great respect, who in time receiveth the full 

* Jourdain says (p. 164): ‘ho Kingo is nb greato chasgo in exp 
‘of his howe and for lis beasts, us horse, exinels, dromedatios, coachon, 
‘and olaphanats, It was crodiblic reported to Captaine Hawkine in uy 
presence by the Kings purveyour for his beast, thab every date in the 
ont ho ape in mat fr (heen T0000 rips, which 0 35,000 sale a 

his wives, there slaves, and his concubines doe spend him an 
Infinite dete of money, icredble to bee baioed, nad therafore 1 itt 
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title of his futher. ‘Where was in my tine » greot Indian ford 
or prinoo, a Gentile named Raga Gaginat,* upon whose goods 
the Kings seizing after his death, he was found (besides Jewels 
and other treasure) to have sixtie maunes [mounds] in gold, 
land every maune is five and fiftic pound waight, Also his 
custome is that of all sorts of treasure exoepting coine, to sy, 
of all yorts of beasts, and all other things of value, a xmall 
‘quantitie ix daily brought before him. All things are severally 
divided into three hundred and sixtie parts ; x0 that hee daily 
seeth w certuine number, to say, of elephants, horses, camels, 
dromedaries, moyles, oxen, and ull other; uy also a certaine 
quantitie of jewels, and xo it continueth all the yeere long : 
for whut is brought him to day is not xecne againe till that day 
twelve moneth. 

He hath three hundred elephants royall, which are elephants 
whercon himselfe rideth ; and when they are brought before 
him they come with great jollitie, having some twentie or 
thirty men before them with smull stremers. ‘The elephants 
eloth or covering is very rich, eyther of cloth of gold or rich 
Velvet ; hee hath following him his shee elephant, his whelpe 
or whelpes, and foure oF five yong ones us pages, which will 
bee in number some aixe, some seven, and some eight oF nine. 
‘These elephants and other eattell are dispersed among his 
nobles and men of sort to oversee them, the King allowing 
them for their expences a certaine quantitie ; but some of 
‘them will eate u great deale more then theirallowancecommeth 
unto, ‘These elephants royall eate tenne rupias every day Io 
ugar, butter, graine, and sugar canes. ‘Theve elephants are 
the goodliest und fairest of ull the rest, and tame withall, x0 
managed that I saw with mine eyes when the King commanded 
‘one of his young sonnes named Shariar (a chikde of weven yeeres 
‘of uge) to gov to the elephant to bee taken up by him with hs 
snout; who did 40, delivering him tohis keeper that commanded 
him with his hooke; and having done this unto the Kings sonne, 
ho afterwards did the like to many other children, When 
‘these elephants are shewed, if they who have the charge of 
them bring them leane, then are they checked and in disgrace, 


* Rjo Jagannath, oon of Raja Bibitei Mal, 
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unlesse theirexcuse bee the better. And so ft Is with all things 
clse in that kind, that overy man striveth to bring his quantitie 
fn good Tiking, although hee spend of hig owne. 

When hee rideth on progresse or hunting, the compasse of 
his tonts may bee ax much as the compasse of London and 
‘more ; and T may say that of all sorts of people that follow 
the campe there are two hundred thousand, for hee is provided 
as for a citie. ‘This king is thought to be the greatest emperour 
of the Kast for wealth, land, and force of men, 98 also for 
horses, elephants, camels, and dromedaries. As for elephants 
of his owne and of his nobles, there are fortie thousund, of 
Which the one halfe are trayned elephants for the warre j and 
these elephants of all beasts are the most understanding. 
T thought good here to set downe this one thing, which wus 
reported to me fora certainty, although it seemed very strange. 
An elephant having journyed very bard, being on hiv travel, 
‘was misused by is commander; and one day finding the 
fellow asleepe by: him, but out of his reach, having greene 
canes brought him to eate, split the end of one of them with 
his tocth, und taking the other end of the eane with his sxiowt, 
reached it toward the head of the fellow, who being fast asleepe 
‘and his turbant: fatlen from his head (the use of India being. 
to weur their hire long like women) he tooke hold with the 
‘eane on his aire, wreathing it therein and withall baling him 
unto him untill he brought him within the compusse of his 
snowt; he then presently killed him. Many other ntrange 
thinygs are done by elephants. 

He hath also inflaite numbers of dromedaries, whieh are 
very swift, to come with great speed to sive assault to any 
cities us this kings father did, so that the enemies thought he 
hud bene in Agra when he was ut Amadavar, and he eame 
from Agr thither in nine daies upon these droniedaries with 
twelve thousand choyce men, Chan-channa being then his 
enerall, ‘The day being appointed for the battell, on suddaine 
newos came of the Kinga arrivall, which strucke such a present 
fearo into the Guzerats that at that time they were over- 
throwne and conquered! ‘This king hath diminished: his 
chiefe eaptaines, which were Rusbootes [Rajputs] or Gentiles, 

This waa in the mutuumer of 187%. 


S INDIA - 
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‘und natural! Indians, and hath preferred the Mahumetans 
(weale spirited men, void of resolution) in such sort that 
what this mans father, called Ecber Padasha, got of the 
Deeans, this king, Selim Sha, bewinneth to loove. “He hath 
‘a few good captaines yet remaining, whom his father highly 
esteemed, although they be out of favour with him, hecause 
‘that upon his rebellion against his father they would not 
‘assist him, considering his intent was naught, for he meant to 
Itave shortned his fathers daies and before his time to have 
‘come to the crowne. And to that purpose being in Attabaxe,’ 
the regall seate of a kingdome ealled Porub, hee arose with 
‘eighty thousand horse, intending to take Agm and to ave 
‘possession of the treasury, his father being then at the warres 
of Deean ; who, understanding of his sonnes pretence, left his 
‘conquering there and mude ast to come home to. save is 
‘owne. Before the Kings departure to the warres, hee gave 
order to his sonne to goe with his forces upon Arana [sce 
P. 100], that great rebell in Malva: who comming to parle 
with this rebell, he told the Prince that there wus nothing to 
bee gotten by him but blowes, and it were better for him, now 
Is father was at Decan, to goe upon Agra and possesse himself 
of his fathers treasure and make himselfe king, for there was 
‘io man able to resist him. ‘The Prinoe followed his eounsell 
‘and would have prosecuted it but his fathers hast before (upon 
notice given) provented his purpose ; at whose urrivall at 
‘Agra hee presently sent uinto his sonne, that he make choyce 
either to come and fall at his feete and be at his meroy to doe 
‘with him as he pleased, oF to fit himselfe for the battell and 
fight it out. He, well considering the valour of his father, 
thought it meetest to submit himselfe and stand to his fathers 
mercy ; who, after affronts shewed him and imprisonment, 
yas soone released and pardoned by reason of many friends, 
this mother, sisters, and others? 

‘Thix Selim Padasha being in his rebellion, his father dis- 
possessed him and proclaimed heire apparant his eldest sonne 


+ Tabkbss, the old name for Allahabsid. “Porub’ (Hind, Pur, * the 
const’) wat the country east, and north of the Ganges, including Oudly 
fund part of Bikar. 

+ This account of Halim’ rvbellion contains aeveral inaceurucis, 
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‘Cossero,t being eldest sonne to Selimnsha ; for his owne sonies 
{Muriid and Daniyal], younger brothers to Selim, were ull 
dead in Decan and Guzorat. Yet xhortly aftor hix futher dyed, 
who in his death-bed had -merey on Selim, powessing him 
ugine. But Cowero, who wax proclaimed heire apparint, 
Momached hix father, and rose with great troopes, yet. witn 
not able to indure after the losse of many thousand mon on 
both sides, but was taken und remaineth ill in prison in the 
cing pallice, yet blinds, ax all men report, and wan 40 
eommaunded to be Dlinded by his father? So since that 
Lime, being now cight yeures after, he had commanded to 
[pat all his sonnes confederates to death, with sundry kindy 
Of Meath, some to bee hanged, some spitted, some to ave 
their heads chopped off, and some to bee torne by elephants, 
Since which time hee hath raigned in quiet, hut ill beloved of 
the greater part of his subjects, who stand greatly in feare 
of him, His custome is every yeare to be out two moneths on 
hunting, as ix before specified. When he meaneth to begin his 
Journey, if comming forth of his pallace hee get up on a harse, 
itis a signe that he goeth for the warres; but if e get up upon 
‘an elephant or palankine, it will bee but an hunting voyage. 

My selfe, in the time that T was one of his courtiers, have 
‘seene many cruell deeds done by him. Five times a weeke he 
commaundeth his brave elephants to fight before him ; and 
in the time of their fighting, elther comming or going out, 
many times men are killed or dangerously hurt by. these 
elephants, But if uny be grievously hurt which might very 
well eseape, yet neverthelesse that man i cast into the river, 
Ihimselfe commaunding it, saying = dispateh him, for as Tong 
fay he liveth he will doe nothing else but curve me, und therefore 
it ix better that he dye prevently, I have seene many in this 
Kind. Againe, hee delighteth to ee men executed himrelfe 
‘ind torne in peeces with elephants. He put to death in my 
time his secretary, onely upon suspicion that Chan-channa 
should write unto the Decan king; who, being sent for and 
examined about this matter, denied it; whereupon the King, 
Khuscaw, ‘Tho statement thot Akbar rcogniaed hit aa his hei 


Inincoreeet 
* See Finck wooount, 
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not haying patience, arose from his seate aridl with Nis sword 
wave him his deadly wound, and afterwards delivered him to 
hee torne by elephants, 

Likewise it happened to one who was a great friend of ming 
(0 chief man, havi 1 hin charge the Kings ward-robe 
and all woollen clouth, and all sorts of meroery, and his China 
dishes), that « faire Chin dish (which cost ninetie ruplax oF 
fortie five rials of elght) wax broken in this my frlends time 
by a misotianoe (when the King wos in his progresse), being 
picked amongst other things on a cammell, which fell and 
broke all the whole parcell. ‘This nobleman, knowing how 
deerely the King loved this dish above the rest, presently sent 
‘one of his trusty servants to China-machina (China) over land 
to secke for another, hoping that, before he should remeber 
that dish, he would teturne with another like unto it ; but his 
vill lucke was contrarie, for the King two yeures after remem 
bred this dish, and his man was not yet come. Now when 
the King heard that the dish was broken, he was in a great 
rage, commanding him to be brought before him and to be 
beaten by two men with two great whips made of cords ; and 
‘after that he had received one lundred and twenty of these 
ashes, he commanded his porters, who be appointed for that 
‘purpose, to beate him with their small oudgels, till a great 
many of them were broken ; at the least twenty men were 
beating of him, till the pore man was thought to bee dead, 
and then he was huled out by the heetes and eommaunded to 
prison. ‘Tho next day the King demaunded whether he was 
living ; answer was made that he was; whercupon he com 
‘manded him to be earried unto perpetuall prison. But the 
Kings sonno, boing hix friend, freed him of that and obtained 
of his futher that he might bee sent home to his owne house 
‘and thore he cured. So after two monethis he was reasonably 
‘well recovered and came before the King, who presently 
commanded him to depart the court and never come ayaine 
eforo him untill he had found such a like dish, and that hee 
travell for China-machina to seeke it. 'The King allowed him 
five thousand ruplas towards his charges, and besides 


* Jourdainy, who tells the atory with some variations, says 60,000) 
(166). ‘Tey has a Trot roferance to the anecdote (p. 88) 
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returning one folrth part of his living that he had before, to 
maintaine him in his travell. Tle being departed and fourteene 
moneths on his travell, was riot yet eoine home; but newes 
‘came of him that the King of Persia had the like dish and for 
Pittiessake hath vent it him; who at my departure was on ig 
way: homeward. . 

Likewise in my time it happened that a Pattan, a man of 
ood stature, came to one of the Kings sonnes, named Sultan 
Porvia, to intreat him to bestow sumewhnt on him, by poti- 
tion delivered to one of the Princes chiefe men; at the 
delivery whereof the Prince caused him to come neere > 
and demanding of him whether hee would serve him, he 
answered no, for he thought that the Prince would not grant 
hhim so much as he would aske. ‘The Prince, seeing him to be 
pretty fellow and meanely apparelled, smiled, demanding what 
‘would content him. Hee told him plainly that hee would 
neither serve his fathernor him under a thousand rupias a day, 
which ix 100 pound sterling. ‘The Prince asked what wax 
inhim that he demanded so much. He replyed : make tryall 
‘of me with all sorts of weapons, either on horsebucke or 
‘on foote ; and for my sufficient command in the warres, if 
T do not performe as much ay I speake, let mee dye for it. 
‘The houre'being come for the Prince to go to his father, he 
gave over his talk, commanding theman to be forth comming. 
‘At night the Kings custome being to drinke, the Prince, 
perceiving his father to be merry, told him of this man, $0 
the King commaunded him to be brought before him. Now 
while he was sent for, a wilde lyon was brought in, a very 
great one, strongly chained, and led by @ dozen men and 
kwepers; and while the King was viewing this lyon, the 
Pattan came in, at whose sight the Prince presently re- 
membred his father. ‘The King demanding of this Patton 
whence he was, and of what parentage, and what valour was 
finhim that he should demand so much wages, his answer was 
thut the King should make tryal of him. ‘That X will, saith 
the King ; goe wrastle and buffet with this lyon. The Puttans 
answere wus that this was a wild beast, and to goe barely 
upon him without weapon would be no triall of his man- 
hood. ‘The King, not regarding his. speech, commanded hirn 
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to buckle with the lion; who did so, wrastling and buffeting 
with the lyon a pretty while ; and then the lyon, being loose 
from his keepers, but not from his chaines, got the poore man 
‘within his clawes and tore his body in many parts, and with 
his pawes tore the one halfe of his face so that this valiant 
‘man was killed by this wilde beast. ‘The King, not yet eon- 
tented, but desirous to see more sport, sent for ten men that 
‘were of his horse-men in pay, being that night on the watch ; 
{or itis the custome of all those that receive pay or living from 
‘the King to watch once a weeke, none excepted, if they be well 
‘and in the citie. ‘These men, one after another, were to buffet 
with the lyon ; who were all grievously wounded, and it cost 
three of them their lives. The King continued three moneths 
in this vaine when he was in his humors, for whose pleasure sake 
many men lost their lives and many were grievously wounded. 
So thut ever after, untill my comming away, some fifteene 
‘young lyons were made tame and played one with another 
before the King, frisking betweene mens legs and no man 
hurt in a long time. 

Likewise he cannot abide that any man should have any: 
precious stone of value, for it is death if he know it not 
tat that present time, and that he hath the refusall thereof, 
His jeweller, a Bannian, named Herranand [Hira Nand), 
had Lought 2 diamond of three mettegals,? which cost 
fone hundred thousand rupias; which was not 50. closely 
done but newes came to the King. Herranand likewise 
‘was befriended, beeing presently acquainted therewith ; who, 
before the King sent for him, came unto him and challenged 
the King that he had often promised him that he would 
come to his house. ‘The King answered that it was true. 
FHerranand therefore replyed that now was the time, for 
that he had a faire present to bestow upon His Majestic, 
for that he had bought a stone of such a weight. ‘The 
King smiled and said: thy lucke was good to prevent 
mie. So preparation was made, and to the Bannians house 
he went. By this means the King hath ingrossed all faire 
Stones, that no man can buy from five carats wpwards with 

2 This ancodote is alo told by Jourdain (p. 160). 
* Arable mihi, a weight of about 78 grains 
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outhisleave? ; for he hath the refusal! of all, and giveth not 
by o third part so much as their value. ‘There wax a diamant 
cutter of my aequaintance that was sent for Lo cut a diamant 
ff three metteguls and a halfe, who demanded small foute 
diamant to make powder, wherewith to cut the other dia 
mant. ‘They bronght him 4 chest, as he said, of three spannes 
Jong and a spanne and half broad, and a spanne and hulfe 
eepe, full of diamants of all sizes und sorts s yet could He find 
never any one for his purpose, but one of five rotties, which 
eas not very foule neither. 

‘He is exoceding rich in diamants and all other precious 
stones, and usually weareth every day a faire diamant of 
‘great price ; and that which he weareth this day, till his time 
be come about to weare it aguine he weareth not the same ; 
that is to say, all his faire jewels are divided into a certaine 
quantitie or proportion to Weare every day. “He also wear 
eth a chaine of pearle, very faire and great, ond another 
ehaine of emeralds and ballace rubies. Hee hath another 
jewell that commeth round about his turbant, full of faire 
‘Giamants and rubies, It is not much to bee wondered that 
lie is s0 rich in jewels and in gold and silver, when he hath 
heaped together the treasure and jowels of so many Kings as 
hhis forefathers have conquered, who likewise were a long. 
time in gathering them together, and all came to his hands. 
‘Againe, all the money and jewels which his nobles heape to- 
gether, when they die come all unto him, who. giveth what 
hie listeth to the noblemens wives ond children ; and this is 
done to all them that receive pay or living from the King. 
India is rich in silver, for all nations bring coyne and carry 
away commodities for the same; and this coyne ix buried 
in India and goeth not out ; so it is thought that once in 
twwentie yeeres it commeth into the Kings power. All the lands 
in his monarohie are at his disposing, who giveth and taketh 
at his pleasure? If Ihave lands at Lahor, being sent unto 

* Jourdain (p: 104) sayx tho same, but odds that dealings took place 


ls. 

+ "how Janda which are let pay to the king two thirds of the profits 
tani! of those which be givoth in fee, ono third remainoth to the Ring. 
Tn all tho world ia not more fertile land then in tome creat. parte of hie 
ominions.” (Marginal note) 
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the warres at Decan, another hath the lands, and I am to 
receive mine in Decan, or thereabouts, necre the place where 
Tam, whether it be in the warres, or that I be sent about any 
other businesse for any other eountrey. And men are to looke 
‘well unto their doings ; for if they be found tardie in never 
s0 little a matter, they are in danger of loosing their lands ; 
‘and if complaints of injustice which they doe be made unto 
the King, it is well if they escape with losse of their lands. 

He is very severe in such eauses, and with all severitie 
Punisheth those eaptaines who suffer out-lawes to give as 
sault unto their citfe, without: resisting. In my time there 
‘were some eight captaines who had their living upon the 
orders of Bengala, in a chiefe citie called Pattana [Patn 
Which was suffered to be taken by out-lawes, and they all 
fled ; but that citie was againe restored by a great a 
‘who was commander of a countrey neere thereabouts, who 
tooke all those eaptaines that fled and sent them to the King 
to use punishment upon them at his pleasure. So they were 
brought before the King in chaines and were presently com- 
manded to be shaven, both head and beard, and to weare 
‘womens apparell, riding upon asses with their faces back- 
‘wards, and so carried about the eitie. ‘This being done, they 
were brought before the King againe and there whipped, 
nd sent to perpetuall prison ; and this punishment was: 
flicted upon them in my sight. He is severe enough, but 
all helpeth not, for his poore riats [raiyat, a cultivator] or 
clownes complaine of injustice done them and ery for justice 
at the Kings hands. ‘They come to a certaine place where 
1 long rope is fastened unto two pillars, neere unto the place 
‘where the King sitteth in justice? "This rope is hanged full of 
bels, plated with gold, so thnt the rope beeing shaken the bels 
fare heard by the King; who sendeth to know the cause 
and doth his justice accordingly. At his first comming to 
the crowne he was more severe than now he is; which is 
the cause that the country is so full of outlawes and theeves 
that almost a man cannot stirre out of doores throughout 

+ For this onthreak, and the punishment of the officals who fale! in 
their duty, see the Tou, vol. fp. 178. 

4 Sce dahingir’s own accuunt of this chain in the Tzu vol. i, 
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all his dominions withont great forces, for they are all beeome 
rebels. 

‘There is one great Ragane [sce p. 100] betwixt Agra and 
Amadavar, who commandeth as much land as good king- 
‘dome, and all the forces the Mogol hath eannot bring him in, 
forhis forees are upon the mountaines. He is twentie thousand 
strong in horse, and fiftie thousand strong in foote. And many 
of these rebels are in all his dominions ; but this is one of the 
greatest, There are many risen at Candahar, Cabul, Moldun 
[Multin}, and Sindo, and in the kingdome of Boloch [Balk] : 
Bengals likewise, Decan, and Guzerat are full, so that a man 
can travell no way for out-lawes. Their government is in 
such a barbarous kind, and eruell exacting upon the clownes, 
‘which causeth them to be so headstrong. ‘The fault is in the 
chiefe, for a man cannot continue halfe a yeere in his living 
but it is taken from him and given unto another ; oF else the 
King taketh it for himselfe (if it be rich ground and likely to 
yeeld much), making exchange for a worse place ; oF as he is 
befriended of the Vizir. By this meanes he racketh the poore 
to get from them what he can, who still thinketh every houre 
to be put out of his place. But there are many who continue 
4 long time in one place, and if they remaine but sixe yeeres 
their wealth which they gaine is infinite, if it be a thing of 

they are allowed so much living to 
‘the King hath given them ; that 
is to say, they are allowed twentic rupias of everie horse 
by the moneth, and two rupins by the inoneth for every horse 
fame, for the maintenance of their table. As thus: @ cap- 
taine that hath five thousand horse to maintaine in the warres 
hath likewise of fame other five thousand, which he is not to 
maintaine in the warres, but onely for his table, allowed upon 
every horse by the moneth two rupias, and the other five 
‘thousand, twenty rupias by the moneth ; and this is the pay 
which the greater part of them are allowed? 

‘Now here I meane to speake a little of his manners and eus- 
‘tomes in the court. First, in the morning about the breake of 
day he is at his beades, with his face turned to the west-ward. 
‘The manner of his praying, when he is in Agra, is in a private 
| * Roo (Simba, p. 110) give the mto as £25 por annum por horse 
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faire roome, upon a goodly jet stone,* having onely a Persian 
lamb-skinne under him ; having also some eight chaines of 
beads, every one of them containing foure hundred. ‘The 
beads are of rich pearle, ballace rubyes, diamonds, rubyes, 
‘emeralds, ignam aloes, eshem, and eorall. At the upper end of 
this jet stone the pictures of Our Lady and Christ are placed, 
graven in stone; 0 he turneth over his beads, and saith 
three thousand two hundred words, according to the number 
of his beads, and then his prayer is ended. After he hath 
done, he sheweth himselfe to the people, receiving their 
salames* or good morrowes ; unto whom multitudes resort 
every morning for this purpose. ‘This done, hee sleepeth two 
houres more, and then dineth and passeth his tine with his 
‘women,and st noone hee sheweth himselfe to the people againe; 
sitting till three of the clocke, viewing and seeing his pastimes 
and sports made by men, and fighting of many sorts of beasts, 
every day sundry kinds of pastimes. ‘Then at three of the 
‘locke, all the nobles in generall (that be in Agra and are well) 
resort unto the court, the King comming forth in open audience, 
sitting in his seat-royall, and every man standing in his degree 
before him, his chiefest sort of the nobles standing within a 
red rayle, and the rest without. They are all placed by his 
Lieutenant-Generall. This red rayle is three steppes higher 
then the place where the rest stand ; and within this red 
tayle I was placed, amongst the chiefest of all. The rest are 
placed by officers, and they likewise be within another very 
spacious place rayled ; and without that rayle stand all sorts 
of horsemen and souldiers that belong unto his captaines, 
‘and all othercommers. At these rayles there are many doores 
kept by many porters, who have white rods to keepe men in 
order. In the middest of the place, right before the King, 
standeth one of his sheriffes, together with his master hang- 
man, who is accompanied with forty hangmen wearing on 
their heads a certaine quilted cap, different from all others, 
with an hatchet on their shoulders ; and others with all sorts 
of whips being there, readie to doc what the King commandeth. 

4 ‘The famous black (slate) throne still to be acen at Agra on the terrace 
of the fort, An account of itis given in the Tonk, voli, p. 177. 

= Salutations (Arabic awlim, * peace") 
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‘The King heareth all causes in this place, and stayeth some 
two houres every day (these Kings of India sit daily in jus- 
tice every day, and on the Tuesdayes doe their executions). 
‘Then he departeth towards his private place of prayer. His 
prayer beeing ended, foure oF five sorts of very well dressed 
‘and roasted meats are brought him, of whieh, as hee pleaseth, 
he cateth a bit to stay his stomacke, drinking once of itis 
strong drinke, ‘Then hee commeth forth into a private roome, 
‘where none ean come but such us himselfe nominateth (for 
two yeeres together I was one of his attendants here). In 
this “place he drinketh other five cupfuls, which is the 
portion that the physicians alot him, ‘This done, he 
eateth opium, and then he ariseth; and being in the 
height of his drinke he layeth him downe to sleepe, every 
man departing to his owne home, And after he hath 
slept two houres, they awake him and bring his supper 
to him; at which time he is not able to feed himselfe, 
but it is thrust into his mouth by others; and this is 
about one of the clocke, and then he sleepeth the rest of 
the night. 

‘Now in the space of these five cups he doth many idle 
things ; and whatsoever he doth, either without or within, 
‘dmken or sober, he hath writers who by tures set downe 
everything in writing which he doth, so that there is 
nothing passeth in his lifetime which is not noted, m0, 
not so much as his going to the necessary, and how often 
‘he lieth with his women, and with whom ; and all this is 
done unto this end, that when he dieth these writings of al 
his actions and speeches which are worthy to be set downe 
might be reedrded in the chronicles. At my being with him 
hhe made his brothers children Christians ; the doing whereof 
‘was not for any zeale he had to Christianitis 
and all Christians thought, but upon the prophecte of certain 
Tearned Gentiles, who told him that the sonnes of his body 
should be disinherited and the ehildren of his brother should 
raigne 5 and therefore he did it to make these children late- 
full to all Moores, as Christians are odious in their sight, and 
‘that they beeing once Christians, when any such matter should 
happen, they should find no subjects, ‘But God fs omnipotent 
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and can turne the making of these Christians unto a good 
ende, if it be His pleasure. 

‘This King amongst his children hath one called Sultan 
Shariar, of seven yeeres of age; and his father on a day, 
being to goe some whether to solace himselfe, demanded of 
him whether hee would goc with him. ‘The child answered 
that if it pleased His Highnesse he would cither goe or stay, 
as the pleasure of his father was. But beeause his answer 
was not that with all his heart he would waite upon Tis 
Majestic, he was very well buffeted by the King, and that in 
‘such sort that no child in the world but would have eryed, 
which this child did not. Wherefore his father demanded 
why he eryed not. He answered that his nurses told him 
that it was the greatest shame in the world for princes to 
ery when they were beaten ; and ever since they nurtured 
mo in this kind, saith he, I never eryed, and wothing abafl 
make me ery to the death, Upon which speceh his father, 
icing more vexed, stroke him againe, and caused a bodkin 
to bee brought him, which he thrust through his ehceke ; but 
ll this would not make him cry, although he bled very much 5 
which was admired of all that the father should doe this unto 
his child, ond that he was so stout that hee would nat erie. 
‘here is great hope of this child to exceed all the rest. 

‘This emperour keepeth many feasts in the yeare, but two 
feasts especially moy be nominated. ‘The one called the 
Nourous [Nauroz], which is in honour of the New-Yeares 
day. This feast continneth eighteene daies, und the wealth 
‘and riches are wonderfull that are to beseene in thedecking and 
setting forth of every mans roome or place where he lodgeth 
when it is his turne to wateh ; for every nobleman hath his 
place appoi 
Spacious place I speake of, there is a rich tent 
ich that I think the like cannot bee found in the world, 
‘This tent is curiously wrought and huth many seminans 
[Hind. shamiyana, an awning} joyning round about it of most 
curious wrought velvet, embroidered with gold, and many 
Of them are of cloath of gold and silver. These seminans be 
shaildowes to keepe the sunne from the composse of this tent. 
Tinay say it fs at the least two acres of ground, but so richly 
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spread with silke and gold carpets and hangings in the prinel= 
Dall pluccs, rich as rich velvet mbroydered with gold, pearle, 
and precious stones ean make it. Within it five chairs 
Of estate are placed, most rich to behold, where at his pleasure 
the King sitteth, ‘There are likewise private roomes made 
for his Quecnes, most rich, where they sit and seo all, but 
are not acene. So round about this tent the compasse of all 
may bee some five netes of ground, Every prineipall noble- 
man maketh his roomie und decketh it; likewise every man, 
accorling to his ability, striveth who may adorne his roome 
richest, ‘he King, where he doth affect, commeth to his 
noblemens rooms, and is most sumptuously feasted there, 
and at his departure is presented with the rarest jewels and 
toyes tut they can find ; but because he will not receive 
any thing at that time ux a present, he commandeth his 
‘Treasurer to pay whut his praysers valew them to bee worth ; 
Which are valewed at halfe the price. Every one aud all of 
his nobles provide toyes and rure things to give him at this 
feait ; so commonly at this feast every man his estate ix 
Angmented. ‘Two den of this feast the better sort of the 
women come to take the pleasure thereof; and this feast 
beginneth ut the beginning of the moone of March, ‘The other 
feast in some foure monethy after, which is called the feast 
Of his birtlvday. ‘Thiv day every man striveth who may be 
the richest in upparell and jewels. After many sports itd 
‘pastinves performed in his palace, he goeth to his mothers houme 
with all the better sort of his nobles, where every ian pre= 
Honteth 1 Jewell unto his mother, according to his estate, 
After the buncket is ended, the King gocth into a very faire 
Tooine, where a ballance of beaten gold is hanged, with one 
scale emptic for him to sit in, the other teale being filed with 
divers things, that is to say, silver, gold, divers sorts of 
grains 9 Hittle, and so of every kind of ‘mettall a little, 
and with all sorts of precious stones some. In fine, he 
Weigheth himselfe with these things, which thé next day 
are given to the pore, and all may be valued to be worth 

* oth foativale ary flly described in How's journal (xe the Eudusyy, 


258,411), dah Kept bot lar and oar binthdaya he In 
he inginiag of Sopot 1 ae 
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fen thousand pounds. ‘This day, before he goeth unto lis 
mothers house, every man bringeth him his present, whieh 
4k thought to be ten times more worth then that which he 
iveth to the poore, ‘This cone, every man departeth unto 
‘his home. 

His custome is that when you petition him for any thing, 
You must not come empty handed, but give him some toy or 
‘other, whether you write or no, By the gift you give him 
the knoweth that you would demand some thing of him ; 
no after enquiry iy mude, if he seeth it convenient, he 
‘grauteth it, 

‘The custome of the Indians is to burne thetr deud, ws you 
have read in other authors, and at their burning many of 
‘their wives will burne with them, because they will bee regis= 
ued in thelr bookes for famous and most modest and loving 
wives, who, leaving all worldly affuires, content themselves 
to live no longer then their husbands, 1 have seene many 
Proper women brought before the King, whom (by his com 
Mandment) none may burne without his leave and sight of 
them ; Tieane those of Agra. When any of these commet, 
Nec doth permwade them with many promises of gifts and 
living if hey will live, but in my time no perswasion could 
Provaile, but burne they would. ‘The King, seeing that all 
‘would not serve, giveth his leave for her to be eueried to the 
fire, where she burneth herselfe alive with her dead hus 
band. 

Likewise his custome fs, when any great nobleman hath 
been: absent from him two orthree yeures, if they come in favour 
fund have performed well, hee receiveth them in manner and 
forme following, First, the nobleman stayeth at the gate 
‘of the palloce ti) the Vieir and Lieutenunt-Generall and 
Knight Martial! come to’nccompany him unto the King. 
‘Then he és brought to the gate of the outermost ruyles, 
whereof I have spoken before, where hee standeth in the 
view of the King, in the middest etweene these two nobles. 
‘Thon he toucheth the ground with his hand and ulso with 
his bead, vory gravely, and doth thus three times. "This 
lone, he Kneeleth downe touching the ground with his fore- 
head; which being once done, he fs carried forward towards 
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the King, and in the midway he is made to doe this reverence 
‘gain. “Then he commeth to the doore of the red rayles, doing, 
the like reverence the third time ; and having thus done, he 
commeth within the red rayles and doth it once mare upon the 
carpets, ‘Then the King commandeth him to come up the 
‘staires or ladder of seaven steppes that he may embrace him ; 
‘where the King most lovingly embraceth him before all the 
people, whereby they shall take notioe that he is in the Kings 
favour, ‘The King haying done this, he then commeth downe, 
and ix placed by the Lieutenant-Generull according to ils 
ogre. Now if he come in diggraco, through exclamations 
ade aguinst him, he hath none of these honours from the 
King, but ts placed in his place till he come to his tryall, 
‘This King is very much adored of the heathen comminalty, 
{nsomuch that. they will spread their bodies all upon the 
round, rubbing the earth with Ueit fuces on both widets 
‘They vse many other fopperies and superstitions, which 
1 omit, leaving them for other travellers which shall come 
from thenoo hereafter. 

After T had written this, there came into my memory 
another fenst, xolomnized at hin fathers funemull, which tx 
Kept at his xeputchre,! whore Wkewise hisvelfo, with all his 
posterity, meane to be buried. Upon this day there is great 
More of victuals dressed, ond much money given to the poore, 
‘This sepulchre may be counted one of the surest monutients 
of the world. Tt hath beene this fourctcena yeares « building, 
nd it is thought it will not be finished those seaven yeures 
more? in cuding gates and walls and other ncedfull 
for the beautifying and. setting of it forth. ‘the least that 
works there daily are three thousand people ; but. thus 
much I will say, that one of our worke-men will dispatch 
inore then three of them. ‘The xepulchre iy some throe- 
quarters of u smile about, made square. It hath seaven 
‘eights built, every height nurrower then the other, till you 
come to the top where his here is, At the outermost gate 


* Akbar's famous tomb at Sikandra, ubout alx miles NW. of Agra 
(cl. Bina’ agcout), 

* ‘Tha mausoleum and south gate were finished a.m. 1021 (a. . 1612= 
1), but the remssinins gates probably took wome years to vomplete. 
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before you come to the sepulchre there is u most stately 
Palace building. The compusse of the wall joyning to this 
gate of the sepulchre and garding, being, within, may be 
A the least three miles. ‘This sepulchre is some foure miles 
distant from the citie of Agra, 


* Hawkins is not vory accurate in his statements. The hase of the 
<cntral building measures about 600 feet on each of the four sides. ‘Theve 
are five storie, not seven. “Enoh sido of the garden is about 3} furlongs, 
‘making 1f miles in all. ‘The “stately palsco" is presumably the prineipal 
gateway of the enclosure, 
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of what has been already said concerning Captain 
‘Hawkins and his experiences will serve also as an introduction 
to the narrative of his colleague, William Finch. Not that the 
Tatter account is in any way a repetition of the same story. in 
other words; on. the contrary, it deals prinefpally with 
experiences in which Hawkins ad no share, and its chief 
feature, is the ‘topographical information gleaned by. the 
writer cither in his own journeyings or by diligent ing 
from others. Its interest in this respect it would be difficult 
to exaggerate, Purchas says of it that it is * supplied in 
substance with more accurate observations of men, beasts, 
plants, cities, deserts, castles, buildings, regions, religions, 
Then almost any other; as also of Wales, wares, Warres'. 
Based upon a carefully kept journal and giving a detailed 
description of a large extent ‘of the country, it is a most 
Valuable contribution to our knowledge of the dominions of 
the Great Mogul in the early years of the seventeenth century. 
Ithas, however, to a large extent been lost sight of in the mass 
‘uf Purehas's unwieldy collection, and much of the information 
it contains is known chiefly at secondhand from the works of 
fo slieity Inter thos, Ws: Jobnones de Lact ty fn i 
De Imperio Magni. Mogolis (1631), availed himself freely 
the materials provided by Finch, and ‘Thomas Herbert, who 
‘copied De Lact in the second edition (1638) of his account of 
his own travels. ‘The fact that Herbert had actually: made 
fa voyage to India and Persia has perhaps assisted to give the 
impression that his descriptions of the former country were 
from his own observation ; but in reality he saw scarcely 
anything of India outside the immediate vicinity of Surat, and 
the bulk of his work is a medley of information gathered from 
previous writers. 

Of Finch himself, previous to our finding him among the 
merchants on board the Hector in the outward voyage, we 
Know only that he had been * servant to Master Johnson in 
Cheapside*—a detail we owe to Robert Covert, the author 
of A True and Almost Incredible Report ; Wut of tive xest of his 
short career we have a fairly full account, mainly frox his own 
pen. He landed with Hawkins at Surat in August 1008, and 
Teiiiained there in charge of a small stock of goods when the 
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Captain himself proceeded to Agra. Finch’s experiences while 
at the port are fully related in his Journal, supplemented by 
a letter from him to Hawkins in July 1609, printed at p. 25 af 
vol. i of Lellers Received by the Bast India In 
January 1610, in obedience to a summons from Hawkins, be 
left Surat for Agra, where he arrived early in April. "Towards 
the close of the year he was dispatched on a short expedition 
to Bayana for tte purpose of buying a stock of indigo. Here, 
‘cconding to Jourdain (Journal, p. 190) an incident happened 
Which gave some offence at court. ‘The Emperor's mother, of 
thers acting under her protection, carried on extensive trading 
‘operations, and at this time a vessel belonging to her was being 
laden for a voyage to Mokha. A merchant had accordingly 
been sent to Bayfina to buy indigo, and he had nearly concluded 
is barguin when Finch arrived. No Indian would have dared 
to compete in such a ease, but the Englishman did not seruple 
to bid against the Queen-Mother's agent and so “had awaie 
the indieo ", with the result that the aggrieved lady complained 
to the Thiperor, and Hawkine’s position at court sufered 
Fines Sturn to Agra was quickly followed by his departure 
for Lalore to make sale on the Canipany’® behalf of the indigo 
he had purchased at Bayina. ‘Travelling by way of Delhi, 
Ambala, and Sultdnpur, he reached his destination early in 
Februaty 1611, Lahore’ was at that time seeand only to Agra 
in importance (it will be remembered that Milton couples them 
together as the chief seats of the Great Mogul 3. and our 
author's description of the palace, before it was altered by 
Shih Jahn, is of great interest, In this city Finch remained 
until at least August 18 of the same year, which is the last 
date given in his narrative. Its sudden breaking off suggests 
‘iat at this point he found that he had filled up the last blank 
sheet of his note-book, and was consequently obliged to make 
his further jottings in @ second hook of on loose paper, unfor- 
tunately lost or destroyed at the time of his death, ‘Fhe rest 
of our text is occupied with notes which Finch had doubtless 
inserted from time to time on the back pages of his journal— 
common practice among the factors. Purchas prisited them 
in the order in which he found them ; but in all probability 
‘they were entered in the reverse order. ‘Thus the account of 
unites from Agra to places Iying to the eastwards (p. 179), and 
the descriptions of that eity and of Sikandra, were doubtless 
written during Pinch's stay in the capital. Next he inserted 
the details obtained from Nicholas Uillet of the route frou 
Agra to Surat by way of Ajmer (p. 170). ‘These must have 


* The document printed ot p. 28 of the came volume, without ang 
‘ame attached, is undoubtedly by Finch. 
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been communicated when the two were together at Lahore 
in 1611, Finally, while at Lahore, he gathered the information 
entered ot p. 167 eoncering the routes from that ety to KAbut 
‘and to Srinagar. 

Hawkins hd instructed Finch to return to Agra as so0m as 
he had disposed of his goods ; but the latter ha 


Finch might ubseond with the indigo, and xo be dispatched 
secretly a power of attamey toa Jesuit at Lahore, authorizing 
him, in the event of Finch attempting ¢o leave with the 
caravan to seize him and his goods. ‘Nicholax Uillet wus then 
ent to Lahore to take over the indigo. ‘The implied distrust 
Of his honesty cut Finch to the quiok, and when the seerel of 
the power of attorney leaked out, the breach between him and 
Hawkins was complete. Jourdain wrote to Finch, telling hitn 
that an English fleet was on its way to Indi, und urging 
to come to Agra in order that they might journcy down to 
Surat in company ; but Finch replied that." he knewe well the 
‘Companie wouldnever send more shippsforSurutt.. .cxelayi 
inge very much on Cuptaine Hawkins and his disconfidence, 
suyinge thot he would not come to Agra because he would not 
see the face of him" (Journal of Join Jourdain, p-158). 
FEU fat of the story is contained ina letter written to the 
t India Company holomew Hagyatt, the Knish 
Goosul at Aleph: Ik Aligust Lotte, “nesveliing 


in company: 
with a G ‘Boys and their respective servunts, ‘Thorny 
Styles and Laurence Pigot, Finch made his way overland to 
Bagdad. ‘There the whole party. were seized with sickness, 
‘duo, it is said, to their having drunk soine infected water ; and 
all but Styles died soon after their arrival. Fineh's goods were 
fat once confiscated by the Basha, who also imprisoned the 
survivor in the hope of making him disclose the hiding place 
of further articles; but with the aid of the Venetian vice 


«Sie Honry Middleton notes (Purchox Wis Pilgrimen, part i, Uk. tx, 
hay, xi) that in October 1611 he received a lottor written by Finch 
‘at Lahore, addresed to the communiler of auy of the Company's shipa 
Acris ad aanouncg Unt he was ging oe Ovedaiy 
4a there way no hope ofthe establishment of Baglish trade in Tndis. 

* Brinted in Letlers Reeciovd, vol. 1 (p. 273). Seo also Kerridgo's 
Fetter nb 7. 238 of the same voluine. 
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consul, Styles effected his exeape, and after o dat 

Journey ‘sticcceded in reaching Aleppo at the beginning of 
Gelober 1612. Tho friendly viec-consul ot Bagdad did his 
Dest to indice the Tisha to disgorge his prey, and with much 
trouble managed to get from hint a portion of it, which seems, 
however, to have been scarcely more than suflicient to defray 
the expenses of the suit and the claims of certain creditors. 
Finch’s apparel and the bulk at least of his papers were slo 
saved and delivered to Haggatt, who forwarded them to the 
Fast India Company. ‘This explains how the Rev. Samuel 
‘Purehas, when searching the Company’s archives for materials, 
came across Fineh's "large journall’ and, recognising i 
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nore recently Sir Aurel 


wl 
Stein has examined in the same periodical Finch’s references 


to Kashunte and Central Axia, 

Mr. W. H. Moreland, C-S.1., C.LE., has been good enough 
to read this section and make’ sotne useful suggestions for its 
‘annotation. 


‘Tux cight and twentieth of August, 1608, Captaine Haw- 
kins with the merchants und certaine others landed at Surat, 
‘where the Captaine was received in a coach and carryed before 
‘the Dawne [Diwan]. Wee had poore lodging alloted us, the 
porters lodge of the custome honse ; whither the next morning 
‘came the Customers, who searched and tumbled our trunkes to 
our great dislike, which had yet brought ashore only necessaries. 
We were invited to dinner to a merchant, where wee hed 
great ehcere, but in the midst of our banquet sowre swe, 
for hee was the man that had sustuyned almost all the Ioase 
in a ship that Sir Edward Michelborne tooke. ‘The eaptaine 
also of that ship dined with us. Which when it was there 
told_us, the Captaine [Hawkins] answered that hee never 
Ieard of such a matter, and rather judged it done by Fla 
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‘mings; hut they sald that they know certainely that they 
‘were English, deploting theit hard fortunes and affirming that 
there were theeves in all countries, nor would they impute 
that fault to honest merchants. ‘This speceh somewhat 
revived us, The dey after, Mede Cole [Matdi Kuli], the 
caplaine of that ship aforesaid, invited us to supper. 

"The second of October wee imbarqued our goods and pro- 
visions, gave Shek Abdelreheime [sce p. 72] a present, and 
got dispatch to depart; the Customers denying leave, tilt 
they had searched the ship whether she had discharged all 
ier goods, to ship any new; but meeting with frigats, they, 
supposing them Malabars, durst not adventure their own 
river. ‘These frigats were Portugals, which desired one to 
come talke with them, and Master Bucks rashly doing it, they 
detayned him, and after (I and Nicholas Uitlet being ashoare) 
Master Marlow and the rest beganne to flee. The cockson 
‘would have fought, which he would not permit ; but running 
aground through ignorance of the channell, they were taken 
going on the sandie iland by Portugall treacherie, and the 
fault of some of themselves, nineteene with Master Bucke. 
But the ginne five. ging or crew] put off the pinnace 
and, notwithstanding the Portugall bullets, rowed her to 
Surat. Foure escaped by swimming and got that night to 
Surat, besides Nicholas Ufllet and my selfe, necre twentic 
miles from the place. Yet had we resisted we wanted shat, 
and in number and armour they very much execeded us, ‘The 
fourth, the captaine of the friguts sent a reviling letter to 
the Governour of the towne, calling ux Lutherans and theeves, 
and said we were Flemmings and not English ; charging him 
(on continuance of their friendship) to send aboord the Cap- 
taine with the rest of us; which Abdelreheime not only 
denied, but in the Mogols name commanded him to render 
the goods and men. The fifth, came a captaine of one of 
the frigats, which used peremptorie words and before the 
Goyernour stood upon it thut the King of Spaine was lord of 
those sews, und that they had in commission from him to 
take all that came in those parts without his passe. 


* Thopirates ofthe Malabar Coast, whose widespread depredations were 
‘ trouble to commerce down to the middle of the eighteenth cratury. 
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‘The thirteenth, the Governour éalled all the chiefe mer 
‘chants of the towne upon their conscience to value our cloth 
(before carryed to his house), which they aif at a farre-under 
rate; the Governour affirming that hee must and would haye 
it, the Captaine [Hawkins] denying his consent. On the 
ixteenth, we were forced to accept, for some of our cloth 
in their hands, promise of a little more, and were permitted 
to carrie away the rest, causing us to leave fiftie picces and 
fourteene Devonshire kersies for the King, with nine and 
twentie other kersies, and fifteene clothes for Shek Ferred 
[Shaikh Farid], keeping also the foure clothes which wee re- 
served for presents for the King. We were otherwise molested 
by @ contention betwixt Shek Ferred and Mocrow Bowean 
(or Mocreb Can) about the eustome-house, that wee could 
not get our goods from thenee. Wee heard that the Portu- 
gals sold our goods for halfe that they cost. Our men were 
Sent to. Goa. 

‘The fifteenth of December, came Mo, Bowean with a 
Jesiite, Padre Peniero. ‘To this our captuine shewed kindnesse, 
for hope of his men ; to the other he gave presents. Both 
dealt treacherously in requitall, the Jesuite (as it was reported 
by Mo. Bowean himselfe) offering a Jewell, which he said was 
worth two hundred thousand rials, to betray us, ‘This day 
came to us I. Carelesse, an Englishman, who had long lived 
amongst the Portugols, from whom hee now fledde for fear of 
Punishment forcarring necessaries to the Duteh at Muselpatan; 
desiring to bee entertayned, which we did with much cireum- 
spection? 

Mhe seven and twenticth, Mo, Bowean desired great abate- 
ments upon our cloth, oF else hee would returne it, and (will 
‘wpe nill wee) abated two thousand seven hundred and fiftic 
matmudies before hee would give us licence to fetch up the 
rest of our goods to make sales. My selfe was very ill of 
Uie bloudy fluxe (whercof Master Dorchester? dyed), of 
which that Englishman Carelesse (next under God) recovered 
me. Tearned of hint many matters, as namely of the great 


* Jourdain mentions this man and says that ' there was greate doubt. 
of his honeatie 
* John Dorchester, « morehant who had come out in the Hector, 
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spoile done the last yeere! to the Portngals by the Hollanders, 
‘who lying before Malacen with sixteene ships, inclosing the 
towne with helpe of other kings by sea and Tand, newes was 
earryed to the Viee-Roy,’ then before Achen; accompanied 
‘with all the gallants of India, having with him a very great 
fect of ships, gullies and frigats, and foure thousand soul- 
diers, being commanded by the King to take Achen, and there 
to build a castle and appoint an Alphandira,* and thence to 
goe and spolle Jor [Johor] and chastise the Moluccas for 
giving the Hollanders trallique, being minded to roote out the 
Holland name in those parts, for which purpose came two 
thousond Castilians from the Manilias. Andrew Hurtado* 
‘then governed within Malacca, and sent word of their present 
distresse; upon which the Viee-Roy weighed from Achen 
(which otherwise had beene spoyled) ; whereof the Dutch 
Generall advertised, got his men and artillery aboord, and 
went forth to meete him ; where after a long and bloudie fight, 
swith much Tosse on both sides, the Dutch departed, enforced 
to stop the leakes of theie admiral, Ikely otherwise to perish. 
‘The Portugals let slip this opportunitie, and fell to merriments 
‘and bragges of their vietorie, not looking any more for the 
Hollanders, who, having stopped their leakes at Jor, new 
rigged and returned upon the Portugals, whom they found 
Gisordered and feasting ashoare; where they sunke and 
ured the whole fleet, making a crucll exceution 5 and had 
not the Vice-Roy before sent sixe shippes on some other 
serviee, they had beene all heere utterly extinguished. After 
this fell such sicknesse in the city that most of them dyed, 
amongst which the Viee-Roy was one, and shortly after the 
Governour of the Spaniards in the Moluceas; so that their 
strength was laid in the dust, and the Archbishoppe [Aleixo 
de Menezes] made and yet remayneth Vice-Roy. 

‘This last yeere the Malabarzes vexed the Portugals and tooke 
or sunke of them at times sixtie saile* or more. ‘This yeere 


2 Most ofthe events here related took place in 1608, 

* Dom Martim Affonso de Castro. 

» “Alphandica ja meant, i 6“ customhouse (Port, alfandeya). 
4 André Furtado de Mendonca, 
These were, of cours, small vessels (ace note on Ps 63). 
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also was expected n Viee-Roy to come with a strong flect to 
drive the Hollanders out of India, This fleet consisted of nine 
shippes of warre, and sixe for the voyage ; they were separated 
in the calme of Guinea, and never met together after. ‘Two 
of them came to Mosambique, where they were fired of the 
Hollanders, who also much distressed the eastle but could not 
take it, and the time of the yeere requiring their departure, 
they set sayle for Goa, to the number of fifteene shippes and one 
pinnasse, where they rode at the barre challenging the great 
captaine Andrew Hurtado, who durst not visit them. Another 
of that voyage having advise that the Hollanders rode at the 
barre, put to the northward, where they presently landed their 
‘money and goods and set fire of their shippe to save the Dutch 
a labour; and lastly, the souldiers fell together by the cares 
for the sharing of the money. This fleet departing from Goa 
sailed alongst the coast of Malabar, spoyling and burning all 
they could meet with. ‘There was report of leave given them 
by the Samorine [see p. 45], to build a castle at Chaul [sie]. 

‘This moneth here was also newes of an Ormus ship taken by 
the Malabarres, and three frigats ; and shorily after of a fleet 
of twentie five frigots from Cochen, whereof sixteene were 
taken and burnt by the Malabars, which the rest eseaped, if 
miserable epoile be an eseape : also of fiftie frigats and galiots 
of the Malabars spoiling on their coast. In January [1600] 
came other newes of thirtie frigats, which put for Diu richly 
Jaden, taken by the Malabars, beeing at this time masters of 
these seas. ‘They are good souldiers and carry in each frigat 
‘one hundred souldiers, and in their galiots two hundred. 

‘The first of February, the Captaine [Hawkins] departed with 
fiftie peons* and certaine horsemen. About this time was 
‘great stirre touching the Queene Mothers ship, which was to 
be Inden for Mocha. ‘The Portngals then riding at the barre, 
‘with two and twentie frigats, threatned to earry her to Diu. 
At length they fell to compounding, the Portugals demanding 
‘an hundred thousand mamudies for her eartas (Port. carlas ; 
ef. p. 185] or passe, and after twentie thousand : at last taking 
one thousand rialls and odde money, with divers presents 

2 Foot-men (Port. pao), As Hawkins tells us (p. 78), these were 
{foot-soiers hited for purposes of defence. 
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‘which the Mogolls were faine to give them. Mo, Bowean gave 
‘me fairo words, but the divell was in his heart ; he minded 
nothing lease indeed then paiment of hix debts, seeking also 
to deduct some, others imbeselled, striking off by new wecounts 
seventeene thousand of one and fortie thousand. T thought 
ho moant to shift if hee could and pay nothing, secretly 
departing the towne, owing much to certaine Banians, who 
must got it when they can. At last T got his oheet forder + 
Hind. ehitthi] for some, though with great abatemonts 5 
esteoming halfe better xceured then to endanger all. 

‘The six and twentieth of March, 1609, it wax hore reported 
that Malacea was besieged with thirtic ships of Holland ; in 
sicoour of which the Viee-Hoy assembled all these his northerne 
Tndian forces, appointing Andrew Hurtado generall, being the 
more cranke by newes of a new Viee-Roy [sce p. 181] with 
fourtoone mile to winter at Mosambique. Meane while « ship 
of Cambaya, whieh had hoon nt Queda, came for Goxts, whieh 
the Portogulls finding without cartas made prize of. ‘She 
Customers at that time by new prices and reckonings sought 
to make prize in great part of us, T wax also in the beginning 
of Aprill taken with a burning fever, which drew from me 
much blood, besides ten dayes fasting with « tittle rloo ; wud 
lufter my fever miserable stitches tormented me, The next 
moneth I was visited aymaine with a burning fever. 

‘The twelfth of May came newex that. Melik Amber, King of 
Decgn, hn hesieged the citle of Aurdanagar ® (which had been 
tho metropolitan of that kingdlome, conquered by the Acabar) 
swith two and twentic thousand horse, und that after divers 
assaults the Mogolls made shew to deliver up the eitie, upon 
cconilition that hee would withdfaw his armle some foure or 
five coxe [kor = see p. 18] from thence, that they might passe 
with more assurance with bagge and baggage ; which being 
done, they suddenly fesued forth with all thoir forces pon the 
unprovided enemie and made a great slaughter ; but feared 


* Finch no doubt wrote * Amedanagar’, i. Ahmadnagar. Malik 

Anbar (an Abpasnian hy bit) was not the King bit be chief mince 

‘Akbar had subdued Ahmodnogar in the year 1000. 

Fox En assoun ofa expltlation meatioond ithe Vert ase tho Pasa, 
vol i, p. 181. 
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hee would bee reyenged on those parts which were lesse able to 
resist, ‘The Canchauna gathered great forees, and demanded of 
Surat three hundred thousand m[almadis] towards the charge, 
sending also for the Governour, un expert Decan souldier. 

‘The twentieth of June came newes of the arrivall of five 
shippes at Goa, and of the Viee-Royes death ; whereupon 
Andrew Hurtado was chosen Vice-Roy, being the only stay 
left of all those parts, and reported a brave souldicr. He 
presently gave order for shipping to be built, intending after 
the breaking up of winter to make a bolt or shaft. with the 
Hollanders, which were now reported to lye before Malacca 
with eighteene ships. ‘The Portugall ships in the way had 
4net with one of this towne and, finding her without eartas, 
brought her with them as prize for Goa, where on the barre 
shee was cast away; whereupon the Governour for Can- 
‘Channa, and the Customer for Mo. Bowean, seised on Tappidas 
the owner, n Banian, for money owing to them ; whereby also 
‘we lost his debt to us, for which we may thanke the Portugall. 

‘The twentieth of July, Sha Selim commanded Can Channa 
‘and Manisengo,? two great commanders of his, to inyade all 
the kingdomes from hence to the south, even to Cape Comori ; 
for which a huge armie was assembling. In resistance of whom, 
three great kings were combined, the King of Decan [Ahmad- 
nagar] (whose chiefe citie is Genefro‘), the King of Visupor 
[Bijapur], and the King of Goleunda (whose chiefe citie is 
Braganadar®), who also gathered great forces, making head 
heare Bramport [Burhdnpur], upon the Mogolls frontiers, 
expecting the breaking up of winter [i.e. the rainy season], 
both armies lying abroad in tents. 

In August T received flying newes of an English pinnasse 
At Gandove,* which, departing thence, was againe forced 


1 (Dh Conde de Foyra, who was coming ota Viceroy, dit on hia way. 
* See Finch’ eter to Hawkina menttned on p12 
4 Rije Man Singh, Prince Paewix was omsnulyin command. 
* This seems to be intended ether for Junnar (1 Poona District) or 
{for Jil (ce 1 

* Hhignagar, tho orginal namo of the ity of Hydra, the present 
copia the Nise dominions I 

« Ganev, about twelvo miles up the Ambika River, and twenty-cight 
miles south-east of Surat. Fie 
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thither by three Portugall frigats. I supposed that it might 
belong to some of our shipping which, standing for Socatora, 
might not he able to fetch in, and so be forced to fall on t 
coast ; which proved accordingly, it being the Ascensions 
pinnasse, wanting water, wood, and vietuall, the master 
John Elmer, with five men and two boyes. ‘The master and 
foure of the company eame hither on the eight and twentieth, 
but T had no small adoe with the townsmen of Surat for 
bringing them into the towne, they taking them from me, 
pretending we were but allowed trade (indeed fearing the 
Portugalls), till I should send to the Nobob? foure course 
[os : see p. 18) off, fearing force. To which evill was added 
a worse of the Portugalls comming into the river with five 
friguts and carrying away the pinnasse, weighing also the two 
faleons* which they had east by the boord. And yet a worse 
report came the fifth of September, of the casting away of the 
Ascension, the company (about seventie persons) being saved ; 
which the next day eame to Surat, but were foreed by the 
towne to lye without amongst the trees and tombes, I being 
not able to procure leave for the Generall ® himselfe (notwith- 
standing divers letters of recommendation whieh hee brought 
from Mocha, besides letters from the King himselfe) into the 
towne 5 such is thetr lavish awe of the Portugalls, two Jesuits 
threatning fire, faggot, and utter desolation, if they received 
any more English thither. ‘That which T éould doe was to 
send them refreshing and carry them to the Tanke,* where 
they were conveniently lodged, yet amongst tombes, till the 
Governor appointed them a more convenient place at a small 
aldea® two course off; and with much adoe got leave for 
Master Rivet,* Master Jordan [Jourdain] and the surgion to 
come hither to provide necessaries for the rest. hud other 
trouble by the disorder and riot committed by some of them, 


$ The Newib, Lo. Makarra Khin. 

* Alexander Sharpelgh. Forall this see the Journal of John Jourdain, 
pp. 127 et 20g. 

* The Gopt Talio, near the Nausiri gate of Surat, ‘Tank’ iscommonly 
applied in India to'a pool or reservoir. 

* Portuguoso far a village. 

* William Revett, ane of the merchants of the Ascension, 
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especially one ‘Thomas Tucker, which in drinke had killed a 
calfe (a slaughter more then murther in India), which 
ude mee glad of their departure, fiteene staying’ behind 
sicke, or unwilling to goe for Agra; and some returned 
gaine. 

‘The sixt of October, came letters from Captaine Hawkins, 
importing his mariage with the daughter of an Armenian ; 
and others in the latter end of the next moneth, for my 
comming to Agra. In December we stood mueh in feare of 
Badur (see p, 100] his comming upon Surat, he lying within 
two dayes journey with sixe hundred horse and many foote ; 
for whieh cause the Governour cessed all men with the enter- 
tainment of souldiers, setting upon my head ten men. I went 
to him and told him that I had twentie English at his com- 
mand; for which hee thanked mee, and freed mee of further 
charge. During this time the Banians were forced to labour 
to barricado all the streets of the citie, great watches were 
appointed at the gates, eertaine pecees drawne from the eastle, 
and from Carede [see p. 186] garrison fiftie horse; which had 
Zot suliced, had not the Governour of Amadavar [Ahmadabad] 
‘sent one thousand horse and two thousand foot to our siccour ; 
upon newes of which forces Badur withdrew to his holds. ‘Two 
yeeres before our comming had this man sacked Cambaya, 
Whereof his grandfather had been king. 

‘The eighteenth of January [1610], I departed out of Surat 
towards Agra, willing yet to leave some notice thereof before 
Tleave it. The citie is of good quantitie, with many faire 
merchants houses therein, standing twentie miles within the 
land up a faire river. Some three miles from the mouth of 
the river (where on the south side Iyeth small low island 
over-flowed in time of raine) is the barre, where ships trade 
‘and unlade, whereon at a spring tide is three fathome water. 
‘Over this the ehannell is faire to the citie side, able to beure 
vessels of fftie tunnes laden. ‘This river runneth to Rramport, 
‘and from thence, as some say, to Musselpatan.t As you come 
up the river, on the right hand stands the eastle, well walled, 
ditched, reasonable great and faire, with a number of faire 
eeces [pieces of ordnance], whereof some of exceeding great~ 

> Masulipatam, The statement was of course absurd. 
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esse, Tt hath one gate to the green-wand, with a draw-bridge 
and a small port [i-e. gate] on the river side. The Captaine 
hath in command two hundred horse. Before this lyeth the 
medon [Hind. maidan, an open space}, which ix a pleasant 
sreene, in the middest whereof is a may-pole to hang a light 
‘on, and for other postinies on great festivulls. On this side 
the eitie Iyeth open to the greene, but on all other parts is 
ditched and fenced with thicke hedges, having three gates, 
of which one leadeth to Vatiaw,t « small village, where is the 
ford to passe over for Cambaya way. Neare this village on 
the left. hand fieth a small aldea on the rivers hanke very 
pleasant, where stands a great pagod, much resorted to by the 
Indians. Another gate leadeth to Bramport ; the third to 
Nonsury,? a towne ten cose off, where is made great store of 
calio, having a faire river comming to it. Some ten core 
further Iyeth Gondoree [Gandevi: see p. 181], and  fittle 
further Belsaca the frontire towne upon Daman. Hard 
without Nonsary gate is a fair tanke sixteeno square," inclosed 
on all sides with stone steppes, three quarters of an English 
mile in compasse, with a small house in the middest. On the 
further side-are divers faire tombes, with a goodly paved court 
pleasant to behold, behind which groweth a small grove of 
‘mange [mango] trees, whither the eitizens goe forth to banquet. 
Some hulfe cose behind this place is a great tree much wor- 
shipped by the Bunians, where they affirme a dew [Hind deo, 
spirit] to keepe [i. ¢. dwell}, and that it hath bene oftentimes 
eat downe and stocked up by the rootes at the Moares 
command, and yet hath sprung up againe* Neare to the 
castle is the alphandica [sce p. 128], where ix a paire of staires 
for iading and unlading of good; within are roomes for 
Keeping goods till they be cleared), the eustome being two and 
fan halfe for goods, three for victualls, and two for money, 


+ Variio, on tho apt, two 
* Nous, on the Por 
2 Here, no vlaowhom, 
ity niles outh of Surat, is meant. 

opi Tali (a p. 182). "Mundy (voL Xl p. 31) describes it mu 
“made into sixteen squares 

* See The Travels of Peter Mundy, vol. ji, p. $4, for an acovunt of thin 

tree; also Fryer's ewe Account, p. 108 
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Without this gnte is the great gondoree* or bazar. Right 
before this gute stands a tree with an arbour, whereon the 
fokeers [fakirx) (which ure Indian holy men) sit in state. 
Betwixt tiiis and the castle, on the entrance of the greene, ts 
the market for home and cattell. A little lower on the right 
hand over the river is alittle pleaxant towne, Ranole,*inhabited 
by a people called Naites, speaking another language, and for 
the most part sea-men. "The houses are faire therein, with 
high steps to ench mans doore, the streets narrow. ‘They are 
very friendly to the English. Heere are many pleasant 
gardens, which attruct many to passe there thelr time 5 and 
fon the trees are Infinite nunber of those great bats which wee 
Saw at Suint Auguatines (in Madagascar}, hanging by the 
elawer on the boughes, making # shrill uoise, ‘This fowle, the 
people say, ingendreth in the eare ; on each wing it hath 
hooke and giveth the yong suckes 

‘The heere boginneth ubout the fit of June and 
ureth till the twenticth of September ; but not with continuall 
raines, as at Goa, but for some sixe or seven dayes every 
‘change and full, with rouch wind, thunder, and raine. But wt 
the breaking up commeth alway # oruell storme, which they 
call the tulfon,? fearefull even to men on land ; which Is not 
‘like extreame every yeare, but in two of threo at the most, 
Monsons (1.0. monsoon winds) heere for the south serve ia 
‘Aprill and September, and for Mocha in Kobeuary and March. 
From the south ships come hither in December, January, and 
February, and from Mocha about the fifth of September, after 
the ruines ; from Ormus for the coast of India in Novem 
ber. But none may passe without the Portugalls passe, for 
‘what, how much, anil whithor they please to give licence, 
erecting « custome on the sea, with confiscation of shippe and 


Advanl explains thin aa gor the Gujarati word for 
‘wasnt, Tt in pomiblo that Finch wrote *goudorvs *, 
2 Rand, two miles above Burat, on the other sido of the tiver. For 
‘an acoount of the Nayates, » body’ of Arab merchants and tailors who 
ettied these early in tho twelfth century, woo the Bombay Gazetteer: 
‘Surat, p. 200, 

+ Our typhoon’, which comes (through the Portuguese) from the 
rate fit "Foe the pero tora ipentoel inthe text and known 
‘ocally a the Elephant, eee Roe's Journal (vol is 247). 
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‘goods not shewing it in the full quantitie to the taker and 
examiner. ' 

‘The second ! of January [1610] I departed from Comvariaw 
[Shumbacria] (a small village three cose from Surat) to Mutts 
[Mota], a great aldea, seven efos]. [January] 21, eight e. to 
Carode [Karod], a great countrey towne, by which on the 
north runneth Surat river ; it hath a castle with two hundred 
horse, Patans, good souldiers. [January] twentie two, to Curka® 
12e.; it is a great village, with a river on the south side, 
In the way (7.) is Beca [Vida], a castle with a great tanke 
and a pleasant grove. [January] 28, ten ¢. to Nacampore 
[Niriyanpur], a great towne under the Peetopshaw.? Tn this 
‘way on the right hand beginneth a great ridge of mountaines 
which come from Amadavar-wards, neare which Badur 
eepeth, holding divers strong holds thereon, that the King. 
‘with all his force cannot hurt him. ‘These mountaines ranne 
to Bramport ; on them are bred many wilde elephants. 
[January] 24, to Dayta [Dhaita], 8 ., a great towne; in the 
mid-way you passe stony troublesome river. ‘This towne 
hath a castle, and is almost encompassed with a river, seated in 
f fertile soyle. [January] 25, to Badur [Bhadwar], 10 ca 
filthy towne and full of theeves ;"heere is made much wine 
of a sweete fruit called mewa,* but I found it not wholesome 
‘except it be burnt. ‘This towne is the last of note in Pectop- 
‘shaws land, who is a small king or rajaw, a Gentile, keeping on 
the top of inaccessible mountaines, which beginne at Curka 
and extend many courses. He holdeth two faire cities, Salere, 
‘and the other Muliere,? where the mamudees are coyned ; each 
having two mightie eastles, which have way to them but for 

+ ‘hi date is clearly wrong. Perhaps the 20th is intended. 

‘The route from Surat to Burhinpur is described by Roe, Jourdain, 
Mandy, Tavernier, aud other travellers, to whose narratives the reader 
in refored for detail. 

Om this place see a nota in The Journal of John Jourdain, p, 142, 

2 Partab Shih, ruler of Béglin (so p. 78). 

“The Mhowa ‘or Mahua tree (Bassia latifolia) from the flowers of 
which spit is distiled. 

* Mather (already mentioned on p. 79.) and Silherare both hill forts 
in the Baglin district. ‘The later io about 15 miles NNW. of Kalvan ¢ 
‘and Mulher is about twelve miles east of Séther, for « description af 
Which seo the Bombay Gazeeer, vol. vis po 585, 
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two men abrest, oF for an elephant at most to get up ; having 
alo in the way eightie small fortresses dispersed on the 
mountaines to guard the way. Upon the top of these moun- 
taines is good pasture and abundance of graine, fountaines 
running thenee into the plaines. ‘The Acabar besieged him 
seven yeores, and. in the end was foroed to compound with 
him, giving him Narampore, Dayta, and Badur, with divers 
other aldeas, for the safe conducting of his merchants alongst 
thix pluine; 90 that he now remnineth this kings friend, 
sends presents yeerely, leaves one of his Konnes at Bramport, 
for pledge of his fealtle, He is said to have alway in readinosse 
foure thousund mares of 9 strange breed and excellent, and 
plants, [January] 26, seven ¢. to Nonderbar 
citie, short of which are many tombes and 
houses of pleasure, with w castle wnd w faire tanke, [Januury] 

to Lingull [Nimgul}, 10-6. 0 beastly towne, 
wevish inhabitants and a dirtio castle ; a deepe sandie 
way neare the towne, [January] 28, ten ¢, to Sindkerry (Sind= 
Kdhers), a greut dirtic towne. In the way the Goyernour of 
Lingll (with others:as honest as himselfe) would have borrowed 
some money of me; but, seeing it prove powder and shot, 
uve over, and wee drow on oir carts without trouble, On 
the further nde of Sindkerry runneth a river of bruckish water 
[the Huray}, with drinking, whereof I got the bloody: fhuxe, 
which accompanied me to Bramport. [January] 29, ten o. to 
‘Twulneere ({'Thalner), a theevish way, the towne faire, with 
castle and @ river, in time of raine not passable without 
boat, [Fanuuiry] 20, fifteen e. to Chupra [Chopra}, a grent 
towne. [rested two dayes by reason of raine ; in which time 
‘eame the Governour of Nonderbae with foure hundred horse, 
Without whose company I could not have proceeded without 
danger, Can-Canna having been beaten andrretiredto Bramport, 
after the losse of the strong anti rich towne of Joulnapoure ;! 
‘whereupon the Decanes grew so insolent that they made roades 
[i.¢. raids] into this way and spoyled many passengers. ‘The 
second of February, 6 ¢. to Rawd [Ardvad}, a countrey village. 


* Probably the Jalna of l-day, about thirty-five miles east of Aurang- 
bad. Te appeare to be tho "Jensport* of Purchas His Pilgrimea, part 4, 
be i, ehap. ix. 
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‘The unscasonuble thunder, wind, and raine, with my disease, 
almost made an end of me; which made us make mulom 
[makam, s bait] the third and fourth. ‘The fifth, to Heawle 
[Byaval), 10 ¢,, great towne with wfaireeastle. [February] 6 
stayed by foule weather. [February] 7, sixteen e. to Ravere 
[Raver], a great towne. [February] 8, ten ¢. to Bramport 
[Burhanpur}, where T pitched my tent in the Armenians yard, 
not being able for money to set an house, the towne was 60 
full of souldiers. Some 20. short of this citie lyeth Budurpore 
[Bahddurpur]. a faire citie, and betwixt there two cities the 
‘campe of Cau-Canna under tents, #. in Tength (having somie 
fiftecne thousand horse, two hundred faire elephants, an 
hundred peeces of ordnance of all sizes) on the north side. On 
the other side, within twentie or thirtic course, lay Amber- 
cchapon, an Abashed [ArabioHabashi, an Abyssinian see p.130] 
‘and generall of the King of Decans forces, with some ten 
thousand of his owne cost, all brave souldiers, and som forty 
thousand Decances ; in so much that the citie of Bramport 
hhad certainly been lost, had not the Prince Sultan Pervis and 
Rojaw Manisengo come instantly downe with great forees. 
For ut this time he had sent to the Can-Canna to yeeld up the 
Citic upon composition, deeming him not able to hold it against 
him. ‘This cite & great, but beastly, situate in a Tow, 
unholsome aire, a very sickly place, eaused especially by the 
Vad water. On the north-east is the eastle on the rivers hank 
(comming from Surat) large and well fortified. By the castles 
side in the river Iyeth an elephant of stone, so lively [ise 
lifelike} Ulwt a living elephant, comming one day to drinke, 
anne against it with all his force and brake both his teeth. 
‘The head is painted red in the fore-head, and many simple 
Indians worship it Some two cose forth of the eitie fs Can 
Cannas garden, called Loll bage,* the whole way thereto being 
‘under shadie trees, very pleasant. Within it are divers faire 
‘walkes, with a stately small tanke standing square betweene 


Alovcribed thin 
‘pel, and the works there cited. 
The Lal Big, now a public garden. 
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foure trees, all shaded and inclosed with » wall; at the 
entrance without, a faire banketting house built aloft betweene 
foure trees. 

T rested to the twelfth [February] for recovery (which God 
sent) under my tent. ‘Two dayes after my comming came 
newes of the sacking of Ravere by fifteene hundred Deean 
horse, with other places necre thereto, we blessing God for 
our safe arrivall, the way now not passable with one thousand 
horse. Iwas here certified also by an Armenians letters of a 
great overthrow given to the Portugall armada mpon the 
Mallabar coast, consisting of fiftie frigats and two gallies, 
Which being dispersed with foule weather were sudainly out 
of divers ereckes assailed by the Malabars; which was attended 
with spoile, fire, taking, the rest fleeing. On the twelfth Ezode 
to visit the Prince [Parwiz] ; and on the thirteenth gave him 
4 present, found him courteous, promising what I desired. 
‘The Prince had with him twentic thousand horse and three 
hundred faire elephants, and with him Asaph Can? with some 
three thousand, and Emersce Rastein,# late King of Candhar, 
with some thousand old souldiers. And during my abode in 
‘the eampe came also Raja Manisengo with ten thousand horse, 
all Resboots [RAjputs}, and neere a thousand elephants ; s0 
that all the plaines for a great distance were covered with 
tents very brave to behold. With the armie came divers great 
oats for the transportation of forces over waters. ‘The 
Prince removing, I returned to Bramport, and on the sixe 
fund twentieth, hee being advanced 3: towards the enemie, 
I went to him to take my leave; where newes came of the 
‘overthrow of ecrtaine of Manisengos forces. 

‘The first of March, the Governour of Bramport departed for 
Agra, and I with him 12¢. to Barre, a great village, stonie 
land Steepe way, being the passage over the great ridge of 

+ Asal Khim (afar Bog) 

? Mirsa Rustam, a Persian prince who with his brother at one time 
conieolied Kandahir and the asighbouring districts, Finding. their 
Yoston pecrions, Sy mde ote het tertory to Akt and entered 

* Horton, about twenty miles north-west of Burhinpur, For the rest 
ofthe jury fo Agathe ates on Jour’ a Mundy’ ones will 
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‘mountaines which come from Amadavarwards. About some 
4c. of this way lyeth the strong and invin 
Hassere? seated on the top of a high mountaine, large and 
strong, able to receive (as is reported) fortie or fiftie thousand 
horse ; and on the top are many fuire tankes and good pasture 
grounds. Tt hath had in the dayes of Badur Sha, late king 
thereof, some sixe hundred peeces of ordnance. ‘The Acabar 
besieged it a long time, circling it on all sides, and at length 
tooke it: by composition ; for it is said that there bred such an 
innumerable sort of emmets [i.¢. ants] or other small worms 
inal the waters that the people swelled and burst with drinking 
thereof ; which mortalitie caused him to compound and 
deliver it, being by meere humane force invincible. ‘The 
third [March], 11. to Camla, a small aldea ; stonie, trouble- 
some way. ‘The fourth, to Magergom [Mogargion] 4 c., a great 
aldea ; bad way. ‘The fifth, 10 ¢. to Kergom [Khargon], a great 
village ; steepe way. ‘The sixth, 18 ¢. to Berkul [Balkhar], a 
small village. ‘The seventh, Se, to Texapore [Tarapur], 
‘a small towne. At 2c, on the way you passe faire river 
called Nervor [Nathada], which eomes from Buroche [Broach] 5 
‘upon the banke is a prettic towne [Akbarpur] and faire castle, 
and under it the ferrie place. ‘To passe over with eamels is 
2 way a c. lower on the left hand, where is an overfall and not 
above three foot in the passage, but necre a mile over. The 
eight, Se. to. Mandow [Mindu ; see p. 17], 3c. whereof is up 
asteepe, stonie mountaine, haying way but for a couch at most, 
‘This ridge of mountaines extendeth north-east and south-west, 
On the top at the edge of the mountaine standeth the gate or 
entrance of the eitie, over which is built a faire fort and house 
of pleasure, the walls extending all along the mountaines side 
for nuuy coses. On the left hand at the entrance, some two 
or three miles distant, on the toppe of a picked [peaked] 
mountaine standeth a strong fort, and in other places dispersed 
some ten or twelve more. For 2c. or better within this gate 
the citie is ruined all save only tombes and meskites [mosques], 


* Aste (Asingarh), the famous fortress which was taken by Akbar in 
1600 from Bahidur Khan, the last of the Firuki kings of Khindesh. 
For accounts of the siege see Du darvic, vol. ii, p. 43, and the Nimay 
District Gacateer, p. 202. 
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which remayne in great numbers to this day, with some 
totteréd walls of great houses. ‘The olde eitie is from gate to 
zgate 4, long north and south, but east and west ten or twelve 
cones; and yet to the east-ward of all Iyeth good pasture 
ground for many courses. Aloft on this mountaine are some 
sixteene faire tankes here and there dispersed about the eitie, 
‘That which is now standing is very faire, but small in com- 
parison of the former, with divers goodly buildings all of firme 
stone, and faire high gates, that I suppose the like not to be 
in all Christendome. At the entrance on the south within the 
gate of the city nov inhabited, as you passe along on the left 
hand, stands a goodly meskite, and over against it a faire 
palace, wherein sre interred the bodies of foure kings, with 
exceeding rich tombes. By the side thereof standeth a high 
turret of one hundred and seventie steps high, built round 
with galleries and windowes to every roome, all exceeding for 
goodly ports fice. gates}, arches, pillars ; the walls also all 
Interlayed with a greene atone much beautifying. On. the 
north side where I came forth lyeth a piece [of oninance], of 
‘2 foot and an halfe bore in the mouth, but the breech was in 
‘the ground. ‘The gate is very strong, with a steepe descent 5 
fand without this sixe other, all very strong, with great walled 
pluces for courts of guard betweene gate and gate. On this 
side is also a small port, but the way thereto is exceeding 
steepe. All alongst on the side also runneth the wall, with 
flankers ever here and there among ; and yet is the hill so 
steepe of it selfe, that it is not almost possible for a man to 
climbe up on all foure to any part of it, So that to mans 
judgement it is altogether invincible; and yet was taken, 
partly by force, partly by treason, by Hamawne, this mans 
grandfather, forcing Scie Sha Selim, whose ancestors had 
conquered it from the Indians some foure hundred yeeres agoe.* 


+ These figures are exaggerated. ‘The ruins are $ miles from north 
to south and 6} from east to west. 

"The mosque ie the Jama Masjid, built by Hoshang Shih. ‘The 
tombs ae those of the Khalji kings. See the reports af the Archaeological 
Survey for 1902-3 and subsequent years, 

* The Tower of Victory, erected by Soltin Mahmid I in 1443 to 
commemorate his defeat of the Rina of Chitor. 

+The frst of name that took it was Can Jokn, a Potan, who built the 
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‘This Sha Selim was a very powerfull king of Dely, and 
forced Hatawne to fiye into Persia for ayde ; from whence 
returning with Persian forces, he put him againe to the worst ; 
who yet held out against him all his life time, as also a long 
time of Ecabars raigne, flying from one mountaine to another. 
Without the wals of the city on this side the suburbs entred 
[extend 2] 4c. long, but all ruinate, save certaine tombes, 
meskits, and goodly seraies,! no man remayning in them. 
‘The way exceeding stony and bad, At 4. end lyeth:Lune- 
heira [Luneral, a small saray, where wee pitched [March] the 
ninth. Betweene this and the ruines, about & ¢. of the way, is 
‘2 goodly tanke inclosed with stone, and a banketting house in 
‘the middest ; on the south whereof are faire houses of pleasure, 
now ruinated, from whence goeth an arched bridge to the 
banketting house in the tanke. Some halfe a cose beyond 
‘Luncheira, on the right hand are foure or five faire tankes with 
a great pagode, a very pleasant place. ‘The tenth, to Dupal- 
pore [Dip&lpur, 14.c. good way ; asmall towne. ‘The eleventh, 
to Ouglue [Ujjain], n faire city, twelve long coses. "This 
countrey is called Malva [Malwa], a fertile soile, abounding 
with opium. Here the cose or course is two miles English. 
‘The twelfth, wee made mukom [sce p. 188]. ‘The thirteenth, 
to Conoseia [Kanasia], 11¢. good way; a little village. I 
enquired the price of opium. ‘They give the head three 
seratches, from whence issue small teares, at the first white, 
‘which with the cold of the night turneth reddish ; which they 
daily scrape, not without infinite trouble, the head beeing 
‘very small and yeelding little. ‘The fourteenth, to Sunenarra 
[Sunera], 8c. way much stony and theevish, a people called 


turret, and Iyeth buried in the palace adjoyning, with three of his 
stuccestors, This citie was built by an Indian some thousand yeeres azoe " 
(meryinal note). The Mogul Emperor Humayin took Mandy in 1534 
from Bahadur Shih of Gujarst, who had eapiured it eight years before 
from the last of the Khalji kings. When the revolt of Sher Shih forced. 
‘Humayin to feo to Pereia, Manda passed under the rule of tho rebel ; 
but the Iatter had no personal connexion with the city. Finch hat 
‘ised up Shor Shih and his on Salim Shih ; also Khin Jahin and his 


father, Mamta 1 
‘building for the reception of 
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Gracise* inhabiting the hils on the left hand, which often 
lungracfously entertayn carayans. A hundred of them had 
done the like to a calila (Rafa, a caravan] now, had not our 
comining prevented. It is a small towne, short of which is 
fn great tanke full of wilde fowle, ‘The fifteenth, 10. to 
Pimpelgom [Pipliagion], a ragged aldea. At 4c. end of this 
‘way lyeth Sarampore (Sarangpur], a great towne with a castle 
‘on the south-west side, with a faire towne-house. Here are 
‘made faire turbants and good linnen, Short of this towne we 
met Caun John,# a great minion (i.e. favourite] of the Kings, 
‘with ten thousand horse, many elephants, and boats earryed 
fon carts, going for Bramport. On the way also we passed 
divers of Manisengos men, hee having in all some twenty 
thonsand ; so that it was deemed there were one hundred 
thousand horse assembled. 

‘The sixteenth, Ze. to Cuckra,? a great countrey towne 
abounding with all sorts of graine, vietuall, and Mewa wine ; 
at 4e. Iyeth Berroul [Bora], a great aldea. ‘The seventeenth, 
126, to Delout, a great aldea ; the way for the five last coses 
theevish, hilly, stony; the other pleasant plaines. ‘The 
cightcenth, 7. to Burrow [Barrai], a small towne, but plenti- 
full of vietuall, except flesh, which is searse all this ways the 
way dangerous. ‘The nincteenth, Te, to Sukesers, a small 
ragged towne. ‘The twentieth, to Syrange (Sironj] 9 ¢4 1 very 
‘great towne, where are many betele* gardens, "The one and 
twentieth and two and twentieth, wee make mukom. ‘The 
three and twentieth, to Cuchenary Saray [Kuchner Sarai] 8c. 
‘The foure and twentieth, to Sadura [Shihdaura)] 5. The 
five and twentieth, to Collebage [Kilabag] 7c. ‘The sixe and 
twentieth, 1c. to Qualeres [Kulhiras], a pretty small towne 


* Gras was a kind of blackmail levied by Rajputs and Kolis, and 
traseia was the torm given to the person who received this toll, It 
thos came to mean a robber. 

The dispatch of Khin Jain to the Doocan is described at p. 161 of 
the Tisuk (Fol. i). 

* Apparently Kakarwar, on the Dudi River. Finch seems to aye 
tamed east at Pipliagion, until he atrock a main rosd again at Barra, 
twelve miles north-east of Bersia and thirty miles south-west of Sironj. 

The pin or piper Bele, tho loaf of which is used for chewing with, 
the betelsnut. 
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encompassed with tamarind and manga trees. ‘The seven 
and twentieth, to Cipry [Sipri], seven of Surat eouses (a mile 
‘and an halfe); way theevish, stony, full of trees, a desart 
passage ; a walled towne, faire houses covered with slate. 
‘Two nights before, some sistie or seventie theeves (mistaking 
for a late passed caravan) assayled in a darke night one hundred 
and fiftie Potan souldiers, and fell into the pit they digged for 
others, ten being slaine and as many taken, the rest fled. ‘The 
eight and twentieth, to Norwar [Narwar] 12 c.,a.desart rascally 
way full of theeves. In the woods sate divers chuckees* to 
prevent robbing, but the foxe is often made the goose-heard. 
One pretty neat meskite, and in one place at the foot of the 
gate a few poore inhabitants, wee saw in this dayes journey, 
and ninetcene faire saraies ruinated. The towne at the foot of 
the hill hath a castle on the top of a stony steepe mountaine, 
‘with a narrow stone eausey leading to the top, some mile or 
etter in ascent. In the way stand three gates very strong, 
with places for corps du guard. At the top of all is the fourth 
gate, which leads into the castle, where stands a guard, not 
permitting any stranger to enter without order from the King. 
‘The towne within is faire and great, with a deseent thereto, 
being situate in a valley on the top of a mountaine very 
strangely. Asitis reported, this cliffe is in circle some 5 oF 6 ¢~ 
and walled round with towers and flankers here and there 
Aispersed, without treason invincible. ‘This hath been the 
gate or border of the kingdome of Mandow, and hath been 
beautifull, and stored with ordnance, but now is much gone 
to ruine. The twenty ninth to Palacha [Paraich] 7¢. ‘The 
thirtieth, to Antro [Antri], a great towne, 12¢. ‘The thirty one, 
to Gualere [Gwalior] Ge, a pleasant citie with a castle. On 
the east side is on the top of a steepe piked hill a ruinous 
building, where divers great men have been interred. On the 
‘west aide is the castle, which is a steep emggy eliffe of 6c. 
compasse at least (divers say eleven), all inclosed with a strong 
wall. At the going up to the eastle, adjoyning to the citie is 
4 faire court enclosed with high walls and shut in with strong 
gates, where keeps.a strong guard, not permitting any to enter 
‘without publike order. From hence to the top leads a stone 
+ Guards: Hind. chavki. 
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narrow cawsey, walled on both sidess in the way are three 
jgutes to be passed, all exceeding strong, with courts of guard 
to each. At the top of all, at the entrance of the last gate, 
standeth a mightie elephant of stone very curiously wrought. 
‘This gate is also exceeding stately to behold, with » goodly 
house adjoyning,* whose wals are all set with greene and blue 
stone, with divers gilded turrets on the top. ‘This is the 
Governours lodging, where is place to keepe nobles that 
offend. He [i.e. the Great Mogul] is said to have three such 
noble-prisons or castles, this, and Rantimore [see p. 100], 40 ¢., 
to which are sent such nobles as he intends to put to death, 
which commonly is some two moneths after their arrivall, the 
Governour then bringing them to the top of the wall and 
giving them a dishe of milke,* which having drunke, he is east 
downe thence on the rockes ; the third ix Rotas (see p. 100), 
‘8 castle in the kingdome of Bengula, whither are sent those 
nobles which are condemned to perpetuall imprisonment, 
from whence very few returne againe, On the top of this 
‘mountaine of Gualere is very good ground, with three or foure 
faire tankes, and many other faire buildings. On the towne 
fide are many houses cut out of the maine rocke, for habitation 
tnd sale of goods. On the north-west side, at the foot of the 
Hill is spacious meadow inclosed with a stone wall, within 
which are divers gardens and places of pleasure, fit also to 
keepe horses in time of warre. This castle was the gate or 
frontier of the kingdome of Dely, bordering on Mandow, and 
is neere a mile of ascent. 

‘The first of April 1610, to Mendaker [perhaps Mundiaikhiera], 
Me. The second, 10¢. to Doulpore [Dholpur]. Within 2.0. 
of the towne, you passe a faire river called Cambere [the 
Chambal], as broad as the Thames, short of which is a narrow 
ppastage with hills on both sides, very dangerous. ‘The castle 
fs strong, ditched round, and hath foure walls and gates one 
‘within an other, all very strong, with steep scents to each, 
paved with stone; the citie is inhwbited most-what with 
Gentiles, ‘The castle ts three quarters of a mile through, and 


+ The palace of Min Singh. ‘The gatos the Hathiya Pol; or Flephant 


* Baather, a deaoction of the milky juice of the poppy. 
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on the further wide hath like gates to be passed againe. ‘The 
third, to Jajow [Faju], 9e. The fourth, to Agra, Ye. In the 


ng. 
Boys,! with three French souldiours, a Duteh inginer, and a 
‘Venetian merchant with his sonne and a servant, newly come 
by lund out of Christendo 

In May and part of June, the towne was much vexed with 
fires night and day, flaming in one part or other, whereby 
many thousands of houses were consumed, besides men, 
women, children and eattell, that we feared the judgement of 
Sorlome and Gomorsha upon the place. T was long dangerously 
sicke of « fever ; and in June the heat so exceeded that we 
were hulfe rosted alive. June the twenty cighth arrived 
Padre Peniero, an arch-knave (a Jesuite, 1 should say), who 
brought letters from the Viecroy, with many rich presents, 
tending only to thwart our affaires, In this time Mo. Howean 
‘was complained of by the Captaine to the King, who com- 
maunded Abdel Hassan, the Chiefe Vizier, to doe justice ; but 
birds of a feather will lie together, and Mo. Bowean partly 
mis-reckoned, partly turned us over to a bankrupt Bannian, 
0 that of thirty two thonsand five hundred one m[ahm@dis) 
fand an halfe due, he would pay but eleven thousand ; neither 
would he pay that present (i.e. at once], 

Tn July came newes of the ill successe of the Kings forces 
in Decan, who, beeing within some foure dayes journey of 
Amdananager [Ahmadnagar], hoping to raise the siege thereof, 
were forced through fuinine and drought to make their retrait 
for Bramport; whereupon the citie, after much miscric 
indured, was lost. This armie consisted of one hundred 
thousand horse at the least, with infinite numbers of cammels 
and elephants ; so that with the whole bagguze there could 
not bee lesse then five or sixe hundred thousand persons, 
insomuch that the waters were not sufficient for them; a 


1 Avoliier of fortune who had come out by way of Turkey and Persia. 
‘Two letters from hims at Tspahin to Lorl Salisbury are noted in the 
Calendar of State Popert, Bast Indies, desFuno 10, 1600. An already 
fnentioned, he started for England with Finch and died, like him, at 
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mussocke [Hind. mashak, » goatskin water-bag} of water being 
sold fora rupia, and yet.not enough to be had, and all vietualls 
at an exoessive rate. For the Decan army still spoyled the 
countrey before them, and cut betwixt them and supplies for 
tualing them out of Guzcrate and Bramport, daily making 
ight skirmishes upon them to thelr great disadvantage, that 
without retiring the whole army had been endangered. At 
their returne to Bramport there were not to bee found thi 
thonsand horse, with infinite number of elephants, cammels, 
and other eattell dead. ‘This moneth also came newes of the 
sacking of Potana [see p-113}, great eitie in Purrop[see p.107}, 
and surprising of the castle where the Kings treasure lay, the 
citizens flying without making resistance. Rut pon’ this 
Cavalero® presently came a great Ombm * adjoyning, and 
tooke him in the castle, ‘The eitizens returning, he sent twelve 
of the chiefe of them to the King, who caused them to be 
shaven, and in womens attire to bee carried on asses through 
all the streets of Agra, and on the next day (as it is said) cut 
off their heads. All this moneth also was much stirre with the 
King about Christianitie, hee affirming before his nobles that 
ft wns the soundest faith, and that of Mahomet lies and fables, 
He commanded also three princes, his deceassed brothers 
‘sonties,? to be instructed by the Jesuites, and Christian apparell 
to be made for them, the whole city admiring. And yet at 
the same time Abdel Hassans judgement was that it was not 
Justice to pay debts to Christians, in Mo. Boweans case, wherot 
‘ayaine we had reference from the King to him, Perhaps on 
like ground as some Europaans thinke it lawfull to make price 
[c. prize] of the goods and ships of Ethnikes [heathen], 
9 nomine ; therefore setting out men of warre, 50 to make 
the Christian name, not as an ointment powred out, that the 
virgin vouler may be converted and love Christ, but us filthy 

# Rroperiy a knight, but mid in the seme of a dashing adventurer, 

* Uma ctls (aly te pital chemi 

* Tahmiiras, Biynsanghar, and Hosbang. the three the Tate 
Prince Dinlyal. Their conversion is refered to by Hawkins (ae pp. 8, 
119}, Boe, ‘Terry, and Bernier, but the last three say that anly #¥o of 
thom wens mado Christians. They soon renounced their now profesion, 
‘on Che gronmd thatthe cesuit had refused to provide them with Portas 
_g3e00 wiven (Roe, p. 3165 Terry, p- 425). 

La 
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mater runing ot of ten hat aod poe ye 
in those parts. At least let reformed professors refurme this 
safatr etn np nti a th nome of 
Ul og dept peed meh on 
returne to this dissimulation (as since it hath to the world 
Tonal tn ce wince ene slena 
eect cataract th 
ena gore 

Te rite ih Googe closeted blr 
before Sha Selim himselfe. The eldest was named Don Philippo,* 
the second Don Carlo, the U Don Henrico ; and on the 
Mn of Sotenver ns tne sate one Pac, he 
at since a aay te sae BoD 
‘cei ay gto ahs reat 
that they might become good Christians. 

October the twelfth we were certified by letters of M. Jour- 
dap So tar Me hous of este ea 
see teagan ibs feof tue ang ree we 
wns broken up to catch moyé English; many of the men 
Silesian weed fo log ef te Bgl ere 

aa of Notaries bay fey. 3 
indigo at Byana [see p. 151]. T lodged that night at Menha~ 
ee a ere rer 
Joa tc ae tee ois ee Net 
Soe emcee te cent ef Gamo Gout 
Skin ann cued con ee ee nie as 
ese rn iste is bts te ree ped 
A coe cercanie ciety ane 

ere 

LSet atte ema! 
feller 
iia tlic aan he 
otc eto og apy 
oad Hea Pec ones 
sc nse a cit Ajom 
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a foot-pilgrimage to beg for issue, und caused u pillar at each 
course to be set up, and a moholl with lodgings for sixteene 
great women at every eighth course alongst, and after his 
returne obtained three sonnes, At 7, on this way, and 12.6. 
from Agra, is seated the famous citie of Fetipore [Fatehpur 
Skil, bullt by Ths" Acibar, and Taclosed Wits w fale gone 

, whieh yet standeth fresh, hnving Toure fuire and stroye, 
‘gites, it betag some three English miles betwixt gate and gate. 

in the midkfest it ix allrathate, Iying Tike a waste desart, and 

very dangerous to passe Through th the ah i 


fn the middest of a ene ance oT The gate 
Agra, some course Tn Tength upon a stony accent METS Fie 
of the suburbs ;-as also without The southwest gate for tyo 
English miles ti Tength, many tire buildings being Tallen to 
the ground; and on the left hand are many faire enclosed | Sec, 
wardens, three miles alonyst fro the eitie. At the entrance 
CCIE Sore pate Te a poate Tee (market place) of 
stone, halle a_mile-Tongs—Detng”a”tpacious, straight-pa 


street, with faire buildings on eiier se. Close wit the 


sete Kings rag wilh Trae Tone fogings bot ssh 
Fuined, At the head of this SOTET REMAN RTs houke and 


Thoholl, with mich curfous building; and-ou the furtherwide 
Tewof, upon an ascent, stands the goodliest meskite of The Feeeh 
‘ast [Whe Jima Maxlld]- Tr hath omic fwentle Toure or Uiirty” 

atey 


on the top area number of cluster y Snap 
disposed. “The top of this gate moy be plamely scene eight “——= 

Ase enie mites distance. Within ix a goodly spacious conrt, 

very curiously paved with free stone, about sixe times the 

largenesse of Londons Exchange, with faire large walle 

‘alongst the side more then twice as broad and double the 

height of those about the Burse of London [the Royal Exchange}, 

the pillars upholding them beeing of one intire stone; and 

Tound ubout ure entrances into many goolly roomes; neatly 

contrived. “Opposite to the gate toward the further aM stands 
A 
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a fuire und sumptuous tombe, artificially inlaied with mother 
Oe 
“Cer Tend a rich pangetting aad paynting.Tleren lyath the 

Daly of a grett Ralcsleet ot wine cant Ue ville mete 

“wh was builded. Under the cout yard ie a ROOMY ToS at 


ew Mxeellent water; none other being to be had through the 
ite, bt brackish ond trett 


ase : 
eX + 3Qs duile finished, I ie and_remooved his seat To Auras 
so That Ui goodly citie was short ived, in Rfty oF aixty yearen 
Sues besing ait ond salaate, Te yas at Coe det allot 
2 \SvEAG, which significth seeking or hunting; but after the 
( |’Acahar was returned from his Asmere pilgrimage and wan 
father of this Sha Selim, hee named it Fetipore, that is, a 

towne of content, or place of hearts desire obtained? 
"The north north-west side of the eftic, without the walles, 


“and wilde fowle all aver which groweth the herbe which 
bearcth the hermodactyle, aml another benring”a fruit like 
goblet, called _camolachachery,? both wi 
‘The hi 
ing in most fankes newre Ayra, spreading overall the water 5 
theTeafe;T observed not, but the fruit ix inclosed with a three 
cornered shell of a hard woodie nubstance, having at each 
angle a sharpe picked pricking point and is a little indented 
on Toth the flat sides like two posternes. ‘The fruit, beings 
‘keene, is soft and tender, white, and of w mealish taste, mtich 
eaten in India, being exceeding cold in_my judgement, for 
aloft iT done agua-vitar,_ Tei called Dy the people 
Singorra.® ‘The other bearcth a fruit in thaner of w ZObIEt, Tat 
7 Shaikh Salim Chishti (eee p. 102%). A fnlawdar steely wandering 
Dedliesh, Onpy legitn cele Cpuveimniatetee oo 
*'Vinch'sctymology sat faut, Fatehpurnignites' Ue city of victory”; 
} while Sike in tho name of the oxiginal village and baa nothing to do with 
‘iki, * bunting 
© Ronwal Iabri 
© Wedumbivm specion 
“Thin is a mistake; tho bormodactyle is usually Hentiied as the 
vol of ine apeelon of clchicun. 
Hind. singhdra, the calteop of watercbestnut (Tmpa birpluosa), 
‘Bot the keracla and the Hour tad from them are largely used ue food 


the Punjab to the sacred Lotus 
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‘on the toppe and of soft greenish substance, within whieh a 
litle eminent stand sixe or eight small fruits Tike wkornes, 
GIVMST Gor coal GTher and aloes Wilk 3 WHA Mle, 
atthe first of a russettis greene, tasting Mike a gut or 
kro Th the mUIEst isa small greene sprigge naught to be 


Tannowa is a smull countrey towne, round about which is 


t 


made vory Good nil, by reason of the Tastnesse [ensenessp ot 
thie sorte ame bracktahtiosse of The water ; TE maketh yeerely 
some five hundred m{aunds]. Ouchen [Uchen], 3. distant, 
makes very good; besides which no towne but Byana itselfe 
compares with this, [remained here to the two and twentiegh ; 
atid three and twenticth, 6c, to Candere, a roguish, dirtie aljlea. 
At Ze, on this way is one of those mohlls before mentioned. 
Tt is a square stone building ; within the first gate isa 
court with a place for the King to keepe his darsany, and two 
of tree other retiring roomies, but none of note. Within the 
second Sour The mol, Beg a foure-quare thing, abgut 
twice us bigge or better Wich the Exchange, having yt cach 
corner a faire open devonean [diwankhana, hall], and in the 
(ES Sar ee ee 
righ carpets amd To sit to passe the time; and betwixt em 
corner and This middle-most-are two Tair large chambers Tor 
his women (Go That cach moholl Frocnetsixtcency aa weveraMt 
lod “arth 
mouse to the kings pleasure. Round by the side goeth a Tire 
tated alke, some ght foots ved | andl in the EN 
of all the court stands the Rings chamber, where Te, Te 


eucke of the game, may erow overall, AE Candere Tretathet— 
{iL Ge ight and Gwentisth- and retired to Buchans [Praruna), 


40. backs in the way. 

‘The twentieth of December I went to Byana,* 8 ¢., a backe 
way thorow the fields. This eitie hath beene great and faire, 
but fs now ruinate, save two sarayes and a long bazar, with a 


‘andl medicine. On tho cultivation of this plant seo Sleeman’'s Rambles 
(1015, p. 76). 
* Darshani, "appearing". ‘The reference is to tho Kmperor showing 
‘ielf tn patio. 
* Hoyint ot Bidna, in Bhartpur State, fifty miles wouth-west of Agra, 
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fow stag many fuire ones being fallen and many 
others not inhabited (except by rogues or theeves), x0 that 
many airects are quite desolate. On the northwest, some 
three or four cose off, are the ruines of a Kings house, with 

, The like ruines are to bee scene oh 


poe iol seas agus: Guarisctat Milieu ose 


dereinascs wae weal 
Tehicioes tualumccom: pote Cee oe ak Geum 
Seay aige stands pee chsayae qusesisunee eatees 
from each side the vay maybe mane poor with nOner SEO 
iti ofa, Pasting als ease on wake cose td 
ak to in bape hoes some , woetismes Gl 
ie pees Congeens pane tthe te Mea tote 
and mgnuments yet remaiue. At the foote of the hill toward 
Beudetiace Wie pecan. calor Sao wan a oar et 
isin rasp Ganache of Gearon. “Thiet bath besa 
anolent times the seate ofa great Potune King, aod hath fad 


From hence, notwithstanding all this strength, did the Acahar 
force Sha Selim [eee p- 142m.) the ‘Tyrant, and them laid. it 
waite, as he hall done Mandow and most of the strongholds 
‘wilich be tooke. ‘The countney which affordeth that reh-nilt 
which takes name of Byuna is not above twenty: or thiftic 
ove Loti 

(Whe Terbe Nill groweth in forme not much unlike cives [the 
enive or Altium] oF cich-pease [ehickpes), having a small leate 
ike that of Sena, but stiorter und browder and set on a very 


* Sikandaribad, now called Sikandra, threo miles to the south of 


Bayina, 
2. Gajer, yatoral vast, formerly notorious for cattle stating, 
ihandar Shah ‘Lodi, according to Sfundy, who also describes the 

fort (Diigath oe Sitipu). 
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short foot-stalke, the branches hard and of a woodie substance 
like unto brome. It usually groweth not above a yard high 
und with a stalke at the biggest (which is at the third yeare) 
not much exceeding a mans thumbe. ‘The seede is included 
fn a small round eodde about an inch Tong, resembling Foeni- 
griceum, save that it ix more blunt at both ends, as if 1 hod 
been out off with a knife. Tt carryeth a small tlower like that 
of Hearts-ease ; the seed is ripe in November, and then 
gathered. ‘The herbe once sowne dureth three yeeres, being 
cut every yeere in August and September after the raines. 
‘That of one yeere is tender und thercof is made Notee,* which 
ism weighty reddish nill, sinking in water, not come to his 
perfection 5 that of the second yeorois rich, and called Cyeree,? 
very light and of a perfvet violet colour, swimming on the 
water; in the third yeere the herbe is declining, and this nill 
is called Catteld,? being @ weightie blackish nill, the worst 
of the three. ‘This herbe, being cut the moneth aforesaid, is 
east into a long cisterne, where it is pressed downe with many 
stones, and then filled with water till it be covered ; which 
#0 remaineth for certaine dayes, till the substance of the herbe 
be gone into the water. ‘Then they let the water forth into 
another round cisterne, in the middest of which is another 
small cisterne or center ; this water being thus drawne forth, 
hey labour with great staves, like batter or white starch, and 
‘then Tet it settle, scumming off the cleare water on the toppe 5 
then labouring it afresh, and let it settle againe, drawing forth 
the cleare water ; doing this oft, till nothing but a thicke 
substance remaine, which they take foorth and spread on cloth 
to dry in the sunne ; and being a little hardened, they take tt 
in their hands and, making small balls, lay them on the sand 
to dry (for any other thing would drinke up the colour) ; this 
is the cause of the sandy foot. So if raine fall, it looseth his 
colour and glosse, and is called Aliad.* Some deccitfully will 


# Sir George Watt concludes that this term is derived from naudha, 
the young lant. 

£ ari, * sprouting from the root‘. 

* Khuliyat of khanti. With this account of (hy various orops of. that 
in Lellers Receieul, vo. xi, p. 241. 

* ‘This woms to'bo connected with the Hind, ale, * moist’. 
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take of the herbe of ll three crops und steepe them all together, 
hard to be discerned, very Knavishly. Fowre things are 
required in nill: a pure graine, » violet colour, his glosse in 
the sunne, and that it be dry and light, so that swimming in 
the water oF burning in the fire it cust forth a pure light violet 
‘vapour, leaving 1 few ashes. 

About the sixt of January [1611] the King, being on hunting, 
‘was assailed by a lyon, which hee hud wounded with hiis pecee, 
with much flercenesse that, hud not « eaptaine of his, a Resboot, 
tutor ofthe tate baptized prinees, interposed bimselfe, thrusti 

‘arte into the lions mouth as hee ramped against His 
Majestic, he had in all likelihood been destroyed. In this 
strugling Sultan Cotom, Rojaw Ranidas,! and others carne in 
sand amongst them slew the lyon, that eaptaine having first 
received thirty two wounds ; whome therfore the King tooke 
up into his owne palanke, with his owne hands also wiped and 
‘bound up his wounds, and mude him a eaptaine of five thousand 
horse, in recompence of that his valourous loyaltie. 

‘The Kings manner of hunting is this: about the beginning: 
of November, accompanied with many thousands, he goeth 
forth of his castle of Agra and hunteth some thirty or forty. 
course round about the citie; so continuing till the ende of 
March, when the heat drives him home againe. He eauseth, 
‘with choise men, a certain wood or desart pluce to bee incireled, 
80 contracting themselves to a neerer compasse till they meet 
aguine : and whatsoever is taken in this inclosure is called the 
Kings sikar [Hind. shikdr] or game, whether men or beasts ; 
and whosoever Tets ought escape without the Kings merey 
must loose his life. ‘The beasts taken, if mans meat, aro sold 
and the money given to the pore ; if men, they remaine the 
Kings slaves, whieh he yearely sends to Cabull to barter for 
horse and dogs ; these beeing poore, miserable, theevish people 
that live in woods and desarts, little differing from beasts. 

‘This moneth the King was providing more forees for Decan, 


1 A wiistake for Raja Ram Dis: gee Jahingire own xceomnt. of the 
neident in the Tazuk (vol. j, p. 185), where the apinnal ia dascrited an 
put captain was pamed Anip Rai. Jourdain maya that 
hho was rewarded with * 1000 lore per yearo, Which in aa good aa 1000! 
tering *(p. 161). 
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notwithstanding the Decances required his peace, offering to 
restore what they had taken, Caun Asom [see p. 98] wins sent 
General, and with him twentie thousand horse, accompanied 
with Matrobet Cann [Mahabut Khiin}, another great eaptaine, 
together with infinite treasure. With these forces went Jou 
Frenchman* and Chavles Charke,* entertained in his service 
for the warres. 

January the ninth, 1 departed from Agra for Lahor to recover 
debts, and carried twelve carts laden with nil {indigo} in hope 
‘9f8 youd price. ‘The places I passed were Rownocta [Rankata), 
twelve courses: Bude Sara 10: Acuburpore [Akborpur}, 
12.¢,, formerly a great city, stil famous for the antiquities of 
Indian gobins ¢ or soints. A little short of this place is a faire 
deury (dewra, temple] inclosed with a stone wall, in which fs 
a devonean, and round about. a little distance in vaults (or 
cloisters Jare to be seen many pagods [See p.15n.), which are 
stone images of monstrous men feareful to behold, but adored 
by the Indians with flowers and offerings. Houdle [Hodal], 
Tike,.; at the entrance of the saray is fatre fountaine [i.c. well}, 
three stories and one hundred steps. Pulwooll [Palwal], 12.¢. 
Ferreedabade [Foridabid}, 12.¢. Dely, 10. On the left hand 
is seene the earkusse of old Dely, called the nine eastles and 


Jourdain and Covert call him *Frencham'. He waa one of the 
survivors from the Asceasion, and later proceeded to Agra with Covert. 
‘At Rorhinpur they were asked by tho Khinkhinin to serve him in the 
‘Deccan war. On thoir declaring that they wore only merchants, he 
replied (aevording to Covert) that there waa no Englishman, merchant 
Dor other, but he waa a aouldiee’. Vrancham left Agra with Covert, but 
{ell and hud to remain behind at Bukkur, whence no doubt he returned 
to Agra on recovery. 

This Ch, Charke I have spoken with since in London after divers 
Years service * (marginal note ty Purch). 

* Thid-Livciis.” It in suggested in Growse's Mathura (p. 28) that the 
ard Intended isthe one at Jamalpur, about three or from Bad, 

* Goaaina’ is probably intended. 

STughlaksbad, which according to tradition had. fity.wo gates 
(Care Stephen’ drehacolony of Dethi, p. 1), ‘Tho folowing marginal 
ote is uppended to the passage in the text: * There ae said to bee foure 
Delyes within B e.; the eldest built by Raw (ic. Raja Anang Pil}, 
‘who by his ponde [pundit] or magicians counsel tried the earth by an 
{ton wake, whieh be pulled out bloody with the blool of a anak, whieh 
Us poude said was signa of good fortuno, [This is & well-Lnown story 
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fiftie two gates, now inhabited onely by Googers. A little 
short is a stone bridge of eleven arches,' over a branch of 
Gemini [the Jumna] ; from hence a broad way shaded with 
great trees leading to the sepulchre of Hamaron [Hursiytin}, 
this kings grandfather, in a large roome spread with rich 
carpets, the tombe itselfe covered with a pure white sheet, 
a rich semiane [see p. 117] over head, and a front certaine 
bookes on stall tressels, by which stand his sword, tucke 
[turban] and shoves? At the entrance are other tombes of 
his wives and daughters, Beyond this, under like shaded way, 
you come to the Kings house and moholl, now ruinous. ‘The 
tity is 2c. betweene gate and gate, begirt with a strong wall, 
but much ruinate, as are many goodly houses. Within and 
about this citie are the tombes of twenty Potan kings, all 
very faire and stately. ‘The kings of India are here to 
be crowned, or else they are held usurpers. It is seater 
goodly plaine, environed with goodly pleasunt gardens und 
‘monuments, 

Nalero [Narela] is hence 14. About 2c. without Dely is 
the remainder of un auncient mole [mahal ?] or hunting house, 
built by Sultan Berusa,? a great Indian monarch, with much 
curiositie of stoneworke. With and above the rest is to he 


‘elsting to the iron pillar near the Kuth Minar (np. eit, p. 17).] The 
Tast of his race was Rase Pethory [Rai Pithors or Prithwi Raj], who, 
after seven times taking a Potan King, was at last by him taken and. 
‘daine. He began the Potan kingdome. ‘They eame from the imoune 
taines between Candahar and Catull [Kabul] ‘The second built by 
‘Togall Sha [Tughlak Shih], a Potan king. Tho third little of note. The 
fourth by Shorshaselim (Shor Shih}, where is that tomb of Hamaroa * 
[Humayén}, 

‘Tho last named was the Delhi of Finch’s day. It lay to the south of 
‘the modern city, and oocupied part of the site of Ficoatbad, 

3 "The Bira Pala bridge, near the shrine of Nizim-udein, 

* CE. Peter Mundy's description (rave, vol. i, pp. 100, 181) of the 
tomb of Prince Kher. 

* Saltin Firoe Shih, who laid out a hunting park on the Ridge and 
bnoilt therein a palace.” ‘The pillar referred to by Finch is the Asoka lad 

3t by Kiros Shah from Meerut and ervcted on the same spot, where 

itplill stands. The earliest European account of it seems to be that given 
‘by Monsorraie, Some writers havo supposed that Finch meant to de: 
scribe the other Asoka pillar at Delhi—that in the Kotila of Firesabsed, 
Dut this evidently wrong. 
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seen a stone pillar, which, passing through three stories, is 
higher then all twenty foure foot, having at the top a globe 
‘and a halfe moone over it. ‘This stone, they say, stands as 
much under the earth, and is placed in the water, being all 
‘one entire stone; some say Naserdengady,* a Potan king, 
would haye taken it up and was prohibited by multitude of 
seorpions, and that it hath inscriptions, Tn divers parts of 
India the like are to he scene, and of late was found buried in 
the ground about Fettipore a stone piller of an hundred cubits 
length, which the King commanded to bring to Agra, but was 
broken in the way, to his great griefe? Tt is remarkeable that 
the quarries of India, specially ncere Fettipore (whence they 
tare carryed farre) are of such nature that they may be cleft 
like logges and sawne like plancks to seele chambers and cover 
houses of a great length and breadth. From this monument 
is said to bee a way under ground to Dely castle. Now here 
remaine onely Googers, and there are store of deere. We saw 
in the way the ruines of divers places [palaces #], and neere the 
same the ruines of a wall 20 e, in cirenit, being # parke for 
game. Some part of this way was theevish, and, some report 
being given out of the Kings death, many rogues with that 
false alarme were abroad. We met the Fosder [faujdar, 
military commandant] of Dely with some two thousand horse 
‘and foot in their pursuit, who burnt their townes and tooke 
them and theirs, whatsoever he could get ; and the next day 
at breakiast we were like to be surprized by theeves. 

Gonowre [Ganur], 14. Panneput [Panipat], 14 ¢.; at the 
entry whereof was placed a manora! with the heads of some 

+ 4 stately obeliske with Grecke or Hebrew imriptions (as some 
‘affirme), suppesed to be act there by Alesonder* (marginal ote -prob- 
‘lly by Purchaa, base om Cory. 

Sit Edward Maclagan thinks this Nisiraddin Ghai may have been 
Nisiradain Tughlak, son of Firoz Shi 

* Nothing seems to be known concerning this pillar. 

‘Por references to this and other subterranean paasuges see Mon 
serrate (p. 590), Jarrett’s Ava (vol. Hip, 279), and Father Hosten’s 
Sitiles tm the Journal of the Bengol Aviatic Society, 1 (p. 102) and 
1912 (p. 279). 

* Mifade, or pillar, For the practice of cementing the heads of 
giana rl in ila eres forthe pps, me Mundy. Pp 
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hundred theeves newly taken, their bodies set on stakes 2 mile 
in length. Carmall [Karnil], 14¢.; the way theevish, where 
but for our peece language we had been assaulted. On the 
north-west extend mountaines neere to Lahor from hence, 
with snow on the tops. ‘Tanassar (‘Thiinesar], 14.5 here is 
a castle, a goodly tanke, and by it pagods, much reverenced by 
all the Gentiles throughout India, Neete it also are the sal- 
armoniake pits. Shabad [Shahabad] or Goobade; 10¢. 
Amballa [Ambala], 120, Hollowa Saray [Alwa sarki), 14.6. 
Syrinam (Sirhind], 7. ; it hath a faire tanke with a summer- 
house in the middest, to which leads u bridge of fifteene stone 
‘arches, very pleasant. From henee is a small river cut to the 
Kings garden,+ a corse distant, with a cawsey of forty: foot 
broad, planted with trees on both sides to it. ‘The garden is 
fowre square, each square a cose in length or better, inclosed 
‘witha bricke-wall, richly planted with all ports of fruits and 
flowers, rented yeercly (us I was told) for fifty thousand rupi 
crossed with two maine walkes, forty foot broad and eight high, 
with water running alongst stone channells in the middest, and 
planted on both sides thicke with faire eypresses : one of these 
cayiseys ix also paved with peble, curiously inter-wrought, At 
the crossing stands an eight square mohol with eight chambers 
for women, in the midst thereof a faire tank; over these, 
ight other roomes, with faire galleries round about ; on the 
top of all a faire jounter:# the whole building curiously 
wrought in stone, with faire painting, rich earying, and par- 
getting ; and on two sides two faire tankes in the midst of a 
faire stone chounter, planted round with eypresse trees} a 
little distant is another mohol, but not #0 curious, 

From hence we passed to Dorapy [Dorie], 15 ¢. Pulloceque 
Saray [Phillaur-kisardi], 18 ¢, Nicoder [Nukodar}, 12 ¢. 
Sultanpoore [Sulténpur], 11 6. Ketipore,* 7e.; a saray built 
(it it were finished) by Sha Selim in memoriall of the overthrow 
given Sultan Cusseroom [Khusrau], his eldest sonne, the ocea- 


* Some aay it wus made An. Dor, 1560" (maryinl not) 
Jeranter' ot chownter' in ths Hind. chauiri or chabitara, a terrace 
for wereation. 
3 Vairowily o the eis, named Fatehpur (‘town of victory ) in 
memory of Khuarau's detest. 
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sion whereof was this! Sha Selim, upon some disgust, tooke 
farmes in his fathers lifetime and fled into Purrop, where he 
Kept the strong castle of Alobusse [Allahabad] (but eame 

some threo moneths before his fathers decease) ; whereupon 
Abubur gave the erowne to Sultan Cusseroom his sonne. But 

{ter Aeabars death, Selim, by his friends, seized on the castle 
land treasure, and his sonne fled for Lahor, where hee gathered 
somte twelve thousand horse, all good souldiours and Mogols 
possessing the suburbs twelve daies, and proclaimed king in 
the Kasse? and his futher in the castle, In this place 
he gave battell to Strek Fereed [Shaikh Farid], and dis- 
ordered his three hundred horse and put them to the sword. 
‘To the second {i.e. assistance] of him cute Meleo Ale 
Cutwall [Khwaja Malik Ali, the hoteal] (the King being 
ome 20¢. behind) with some two bundred horse, beating 
up the Kings drummes, and giving « brave assault, shouting 
God saye King Selim; upon which the Princes souldiours 
fainted and fled, the Prince himselfe fleeing only with five 
horse, and got 30 ¢. beyond Lahor for Cabull ; whieh if he had 
Xotten, he would have put his futher to further trouble; but 
beeing to passe a river where hee gave mnoliors of gold, the 
boatesman grew in distrust, and in the middest of the channell 
Jeapt overboord and swamme to the shoare, where hee gave 
Notice to the governour of the towne adjoyning, who presently 
with fiftie horse came downe to the river, where the bont was 
‘till Noting, imbarqued himselfe in another, and saluted him 
by the name of king, dissemblingly offering his ide and inviting 
hhim to his house ; which the Prince accepting, was locked up 
with his company and guarded till hee had sent the. King 
‘word; who sent Germaunabeg? to fetch him fettered on an 
elephant, From hence his father proceeded to Cabul, punishing 
stich us he fond tardie in this revolt ; carrying his sonne with 

* See Hawkinw's account (p. 107). 

8 Perhaps the means the &mEAd 
Uiiain-edin, The city and the cestle would have separate governon, 
fand i would scom that one sociated for Jahingie and the other for 
Khusraa. 

Zamna Dogo Maibat Kn, For lbs accounts of Khvsran’s 
captmro see tho Psu (vol i p. 61), the Aim (vo. i, p- 414), and Du Sanrio 
(vol fi, p14), 
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him prisoner; and returning by this phtce where the battell 
was fought (ax some say) caused his eyes to be burned 
witha glasse ; others xay onely blind-folded him with a napkin, 
tying it behind and sealing it with his owne seale, which yet 
Femaineth, and himéelfe prisoner in the castle of Agra,t All 
longst on both xides the way from Cabul to Agra, 1 reason= 
able distance, the King caused trees to be planted to shade 
the way in remembrance of this exploit, and ealled this place 
Fetipoore, that is, Hearts content, as ye before heard of the cltie 
[see 'p. 160}, which for his birth was named xo by his father 
Accubar ; these, ax any decay, must by the peoples toyle 
be supplied. 

From hence to Hoghe Moheede,#10 ¢, Canoanna saray, 12 ¢ 
Labor, 70.4 where T arrived February the fourth. On the 


‘That Khor wasnt hy hifather was evidently very goerally 
bolioved at the tie (eco supra, p. 108, and Du dri, vol ip. 100), 
‘Tho question is dinovssed by Mr Baveridge ina note cn py 174 af yok. 
oh the Tsuk nod in an_asticle in the Jowrnal of the Rongal Asiatic 
Society, voL'80(p. 607). tnllnes to aocept the wry, malnly because 
the impostor who afterwarta parsonated the Princo pretonded that he 
ind mari of tho Binding. Tha, However, was s very natural artifice, 
fet tho, prevailing tmpreslon ad qynisnt wich an argument may 
et th fact that Sir "Fhomae Hoe, who both tay and talked with the 
kes n9 mention of any Injury to Ni night, and mons 
fover speaks of him wa Gastinod to woseerd to the throne—an event 
hardly to be contemplated in ths caso of «blind man. Terry, who alka 
‘aw Khusrna more than once, aye explicitly thal * ie eyes worn 
fealad up (by something pu before theta which might not be taken off 
for the apace of thn yeary; after which time that seal waa taken 
favay"; aud thit-ngrees with one of the rumours noted by inch, 
Dells Vall's version n that the eyes wore sewn up for a tins, without 
fring the night. The story given in Eliot MFtory of Tdi, vo. vi 
(p48), that the Prisco wan deprived of hia sight by having ® wire 
Brant ato his eyes, but that his vision was afterwards restored by the 
SLI of x rigeon, fv not nly tmprobuble in tell ut is obviously on, 
[itompt to reconito tho currant bole in the blinding with the fact that 
Khusray could see quite well i Tater yearn, Mandy, it may be noted, 
hana tale (p. 108) that one aye was * eaten oot with applyeinge to it & 
fertaine yonerione leash’ But Bes tho date of this axa Title before 
the Prince's murder in 1022. 
2 Tho postion given. seems to anawor to Tarn Tran; but Finch's 
tania ot to. be tested.” Rhaskhintrait aw not bea 
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Lwentie eighth arrived here a Persian embassadour allied to 
Sha Abash, with w great caravan accompanying him. 1 by 
them learned that the way to Candahar was now cleere, the 
wwatres being ended which the Turkish Gelole * had eaused, who 
the former yeare had fled to the Persian with some ten thousand 
‘Turkes and had obtained some jaggere [jagtr, an assignment of 
land] neere thereto ; whereof he purposing to make himselfe 
king, was overthrowne, and being sent for by the Persian re- 
fused to come ; till, deluded by promise of a mariage, he was 
got to the eourt, and there lost his head, We heard alvo of the 
Persians taking from the Turke the strong castle of Cundes after 
‘a yeeres siege, with other Asian and Europzean newes. 

TLahor is one of the greatest cities of the East, containing 
some 24. in circuit by the diteh which is now easting up 
about it, and by the Kings command now to be inelosed with. 
‘strong wall. In the time of the Potans it was but a village,_ 
Multan then flourishing, till Hamawn [Humaytn] enlarged 
this, ‘The towne and suburb is some 6. thorow. ‘The eastle 
‘or towne fs inclosed with « strong bricke wall, having thereto 
twelye faire gates, nine by land and three openings to the 
river the strects faire and well paved ; the inhabitants most 
Bancans and handicrafts men, all white men of note lying in 
the suburbs. ‘The buildings are fuire and high, with brieke 
and much euriositie of carved windowes and doores ; most of 
the Gentiles doores of sixe oF seven steps ascent and. very 
troublesome to get up, s0 built for more securitie and that 
paisengers should not see into their houses. ‘The eastle is 
seated on Ravee, a goodly river which falleth into Indus, 
downe which go many boas, of sixtie tunne or upwards, for 
‘Tatta in Sind, after the fall of the raine, being a journey of 
some fortic dayes alongst by Multan, Seetpore,* Buchur 
[Buklosr], Rauree [Rohri] ete, 

 Yadgir Ali Sultin, For this embassy, see the Tasuk, vol. 
Pp, 193, 237, &e. 

* a eter fom Pea of Jun, 100, rf to the defeat of Jute 
the great Geloly? (Cal. State Papers, H. Indice, 15 no, 448), 
Se tt a Stn 

‘genera Jaghal-aghli menti lolm (History of Persia, 
eee eth Se Rewer Mal date athe wre 
® Siepar, an ancient town on the Indus in the Muzaffargarh district, 
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‘This river commeth from the east. and runneth westerly by. 
the north side of the citie ; upon which, within the castle, is 
the Kings house,* passing in at the middle gate to the river- 
ward, Within the eitie on the left-hand you enter thorow 
strong gate, and a musket shot further another smaller, into 
fa falre great square court, with ateseanna ?for the Kings guard 
to watch in. On the left-hand thorow another gate you enter 
into an inner court, where the King keepes his darbar, and 
round about which court are atescanna’s also for great men 
to watch in, In the middest there stands a high pole to hang 
‘alight on. From hence you go up to a faire stone jounter oF 
small court, in the middest whereof stands w fuire deyonean, 
with two or three other retiring rooms wherein the King sits 
out all the first part of the night, commonly from eight (0 
eleven. On the walles is the Kings picture, sitting crosse-! 
legged on a chaire of state + on his right hand Sultan Pervese, 
Sultan Caroone, and Sultan ‘Timoret,? his sonnes ; next these 
‘Sha Morat [Shih Murid] and Don Shu [Diniyal Shah}, two 
Of his brothers (the three haptized before spoken were sonnes 
of this Inter): next them Emenee Sheriff (Mirza Sharif] 
eldest brother to Cann Asom (of whom it is reported his estate 
to be such that, of one hundred hiefe women which he kept, 
he never sulfred any of their elothing after their first wearing 
to bo ever touched by any stranger, but enused them to bee 
Iuried in the ground, there to rot ; a8 also that he alway’ had 
in fervice five hundred massalgees [torchbearers : mashalchi}, 
in so much that whensocver he went from court to his house 
in Agra, which was at least a corse, no mon removed foote 
with his torch but stood all alongst to his house) : next this 
man, Emersee Rostone [Mirza Rustam], late King of Candhar § 
then Can Canna [see p. 71] (which signifieth prince of the 
Cannes): then Cuttip Caun [Kutbuddin Khin Koka}, Rajaw 
Manisengo [Raja Min Singh], Coun Asom [Khiin Azam), 

* The palace wae altored and enlarged by Shi Jahn, snd in Intor 
times suifored much at tho hands of the Sikhs and the Britis. See the 
Arekoeclopcal Surety Report or 1902-1903 and an article by Ur. Vogel 
{nthe Journal ofthe Panjab Hidorieal Society, vol. i 0. 

+ Fatah-Bhbaa, a guard-room (see Mongerrate, 045). 


Parwis, Khurram, and Tahmiraa ‘The last was a nephew, not 
asm, 
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Asoph Caun [Asaf Khan (Jofor Beg)}, Sheek Fereed (Shaikh 
Fark}, Kelish Caun (Ii) Khan}, and Rajaw Suggonat [Raja 
Jagannhth] (who at his death had seven of his friends that 
burned themselves with him, besides one of hie sisters, and a 
brothers childe), On the left hand of the King stands Rajaw 
Rowsing [Bhao Singh], who beats away flyes, then Rajaw 
Ramage [Htam Das], who holds his sword, Clerlff Caun, Caun 
Jolin, Femana Lege or Mawhet Coun, Mocrow Boweon, Hajaye 
Hosiow, Rojaw Ransing, Majo Keso, and Lala Tersing.* 
Note alzo that in this gallery, ax you enter, on the right-hand 
of the King over the doore i# the picture of our Saviour ; 
‘opposite on this left-hand, of the Virgin Mary, ‘This devonican 
ik very pleasantly seated, overlooking the Ravee. From 
Hence passing thorow a amall entric to the wert, you enter 
another small court, where is another open chounter of stone 
to uit in, covered with rich seminnes [see p. 117]. From hence 
you enter into a stoall gallery, at the end of which, next the 
Fiver, thorow a amall window the King looks forth at tis 
dersanee [vee p- 161] to behold the fights of wilde beasts on 
the medow by the river. On the wall of this gallery is drawne 
the picture of tho Acabar sitting in his state, wnd before him 
Sha Selinn his sonne standing with 1 hawke on his fist, and by 
‘him Snttan Casseroom, Sultan Porvis, Sultan Coroome, His 
three ronnios. At the end is a small devoncan whore the King 
iiseth to sit) behind which is his lodging chamber, and before 
it all open into a paved court, alonigst the right-hand wheteo? 
runneth a small moholl of two stories, ewel containing eight 
faire lodgings for severall women, with galleries and windower 
Tooking to the river and to the court. All the doores of these 
chambers ate to bee fastened on the outside, and none within, 
In the gallery where the King uréth to sit re drawne over- 
head many plotares of angels, with pictures of Thanian dews 
[see p. 114], or rather divels, intermist in most ugly shape 
with long hones, sturing eyes, shayge aire, great fangs, 
ugly pawes, long tailes, with such horrible difformity and 
deformity that T wonder the poore women sre not frighted 

4 ‘Thewo aro Sharif Khin, Khin Jahin, Zaminn Tog or Mahibat 
Khio, Mukarrabs Khin, Raja Biso, Raja Rit Singh, Raja Reshu Dis (2), 
‘and Tala Bie Singh, 


ue 
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(herewith. Within this court is a pleasant devoncan and 
Toudgings, and the way to another moholl for the King to passe, 
Dut none other. 
Naw to returne to the former court, where the Adees [nee 
). 0] oF guard keepe their watch, there is also on the Left 
hand the new Derbar; beyond i another small court with 
‘atescanna, and passing thorow another gute a faire large square 
‘moboll, called the New Moboll, of that largenesse that it may 
odge two Iundred women in state, all vevernll. Likewise 
returning to the great court, passing right on, you enter 
‘another ‘anall paved court on the Ieft: hand and into another 
moholl, the stateliest of the three, contrived into sixteene 
sseverull great lodgings, each having faire lodgings,  devoncan 
(or hull), « small paved court, each her tanke, and enjoying 
alittle world of pleayure and state to herselfe ; all xeated very 
pleasantly upon the river. Before the moboll of Sultan 
Cassierooins mother # is placed an high pole to hang light oy 
‘ax bofore the King ; for that shee brought forth his frst sonne 
fand heire. In the midst standx a gooally gallery for the King 
to.sit in, with such ugly pletures overcead as before. At the 
end are drawne many portmitures of the King (n state sitting 
amongst hiv women, one holding a flaske of wine, another 
napkin, third prosenting the peally [piyali, small eupl = 
behind, one punkawing [fanning : pankha], another holding 
hig sword, another his bow und two or three arrowex ctes 
Hoforo this gallery is a faire paved court, with stone gratings 
and windowes alongst the waters aide; at the end a faite 
marble jounter, convexed over-hend, looking over the river s 
beneath it n garden of pleasure ; behind, the Kings lodgings, 
very sumptuous, the walles and geelings all over-taid with pure 
gold, and round alongst the sides, about a mans height, sortie 
three foote distant, are placed faire Venice Jooking-slasses, 
three and three, each above other ; and below these, alongst 
the walles, are drawne many pictures of this mans ancestors, 
‘as of Acabar his father, Hamowne his grand-father, Babar 1is 
{great grand-father, who first set foote into India with thirtie 
of his nobles, oll clad like kalendars or fookeers, which s0 came 


‘The Shih Boyar. Sho war a daughtor of Rij 
rcp cmap ata sughtor of Rij Bhagwin Dis nod 
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to Dely to Secanders [Sikandar Lodi, 1480-1917] court then 
rmagning ; where by his very countenance he wax discovered, 
yet found merey and returned upon his oath not to attempt 
‘anything during the said Secondersraigne, which he performed ; 
Dutafter his death he sent his sonne Hamawne upon his succes 
sor Abram [Ibrihiim Lodi, 1517-26], from whom he tooke the 
‘whole Kingrdonse.' Yet at length rose up a great eaptaine 
[Sher Shah) of the blood-royall in Bengals, who fought a 
‘great battel with Hamawne neare Ganges, put hitn to flighty 
and vo closely followed him that he drave him forth of the 
Kkingdome to Uhe Persian Shaw ; of whom hee obtained new 
forces (with whom came Byram, Caun Cans his father [ree 
1.7174], for generall) and reconquered all, tiving after that in 
security, ‘This king dying left Acubar very yong, appointed 
Hynim Caun Protector; whom the Acabar, comming to 
‘yeares, cast off, and on a roomery [Spanish romeria] or pilgeim= 
age to Mecea, ax in said, made away with him, His connie 
Can Canna (or Caun of the Caunces) doth also much curbe 
Sha Selim the King, with his frlends und allyes being able to 
make better thon an hundred thousand hore, Sha Selim 
ffirmeth himelfo to be the ninth lawfully descended from the 
Joynot of Tamerlane the Great, being the sreat-grand-child of 
Babur, King of Cabull. 

‘But to returne to the entrance of this moholl + passing forth 
of that court thorow a strong gate, you enter into the city 
fiyuine ; this house and appurtenances of mohols being at the 
Teast two English miles in cireuit. On the cast-side of th 
‘castle, ard without the wall, is the garden of Asoph Caun 
[Asaf Khin (Jafar Beg)}, small, neat, with walkes (planted 
with eypresse trees), divers tankes and jounters ; as you enter, 
faire devoncan supported with stone pillars, with a faire 
tanke in the midst, and in the midst of that, on foure stone 
pillars, u jounter for coolenesse. Beyond are other galleries 
and walles, divers lodgings for his women neatly contrived, 
and hehind, a small garden and garden-house. In the midst 
bof the garden isa very stately jounter with faire buildings over= 

1 ‘There seams to be no truth in this story of Babur’s visit to India 


‘inguise ; and it waa be, ond not Humiyfn, who made.the invasion. 
of 1528, 
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‘head, and a tanke in the eenter with large and goodly galleries 
alongst the foure sides thereof, supported with high stone 
pillars. Adjoyning to this isa garden of the Kings, in which are 
very good apples, but small, toot [ta#, mulberry] white and red, 
almonds, peaches, fizges, grapes, quinces, orenges, Timmons, 
pomgranats, roses, stock-gellow-flowers,t marigolds, _wall- 
flowers, ireos,* pinkes white and red, with divers sorts of 
Indian flowers. 

‘On the west side of the castle is the ferry to passe over to 
Cabul (and so to Tartary or Cascar [Kshyar]), a very great 
road-way, and the further side of the river is a goodly countrey. 
Infinit numbers of gardens full of rarity exceeds [i-e. project 
beyond], two or three o. in length. 

‘Passing the Sugar Gonge® is a faire meskite built by Shecke 
Fereed ;4 beyond it (without the towne, in the way to the 
‘gandens) is a faire monument for Don Sha his mother, one of 
the Acabar his wives, with whom it is said Sha Selim had to do 
(cr name was Immacque Kelle,* or Pomgranate kernell) ; 
upon notice of which the King [Akbar] caused her to De 
inclosed quicke within a wall in his moholl, where shee dyed, 
‘and the King [Jahdngir), in token of his love, commands a 
sumptuous tombe to be built of stone in the midst of a foure- 
square garden richly walled, with a gate and divers roomes 
over it ‘The convexity of the tombe he hath willed to be 
wrought in workes of gold, with a lange faire jounter with 
roomes over-head. Note that most of these monuments which 
1 mention are of such largeness that, if they were otherwise 
contrived, would have roome to entertaine a very good man 
with his whole houshold. Without the Dely Droware,? where 
the nolat [naubat] or great drum beats, is a goodly streight 


2 The white stock (Mathiolaincana). 

2 ‘The Florentine iris. 

2 ‘The shrine of Bawa Farid Shakarganj, to the south-west of the city. 

* Shaikh Farid erected soveral buildings in Laliore, but this mosque 
loos nt appear inthe Tt i 

© Andrittali (pomegranate blossom). There is no corroboration of 
Viuch’s story that she was the inother of Diniyal. 
sa i tb, whieh stil ne ofthe sights a Labor, was not finish 
ill 1613. 


7 he Delhi Gate (derwiza). 
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street, about three quarters of a mile long, all paved ; at the 
end of which is the Bazar; by it the great sary; besides 
which are divers others, both in the eity and suburbs, wherein 
divers neate lodgings are to be let, with doores, lockes, and 
‘keyes to each, Hence to the north-east lyeth Ambere, the 
place of hospitality ; from hence to the south-east the hubita~ 
tion of divers loving ete. 

‘The seventeenth of May came newes of the sacking of Cabul 
by the Potan theeves, which kept in the mountains, being 
eleven thousand foot and one thousand horse; the Goyernour 
thereof being at Gelalabade [Jalalabad] about other affaires, 
and the garrison so weak thal they were able only to maintaine 
the castle, In six houres they spoiled the city and retired with 
great booty. The King, for better awing of these rebels, hath 
placed twenty three ombraes betwixt Lahor and Cabul ; and 
{yet all will not serve, they often sullying from the mountains, 
robbing caravans, and ransacking townes. ‘The eighteenth of 
August arrived great earayan from Persia, by whom we had 
newes from an Armenian, whieh had served M. Boys, of the 
French Kings death,? and of affaires betwixt the Turk and 
Persian; he having destroyed the countrey about Tauris 
[Vabriz], raced the citie, and filled up the wells to hinder the 
‘Turks armie ; the merchants by this means (to our griefe) not 
daring to adventure beyond Candhar. 


Of divers wayes in the Mogols Kingdome, to and from Lahor 
‘and Agra, and places of note in them? 


From Lahor to Cabull, passing the Ravee, at 10. stands 
Googes saray [Kacha sar8i] ; beyond which Se. Emenbade 
[AmMnabsd}, a faire city; thence to Chumaguckur (Chima 
Gakichar] 12 ¢., a great towne. To Guzurat, (Gujrit] 14 c., a 
faire citie of great trade; at Te. of this way you passe the 
river Chantrow [Chenib], neare a corse over. ‘To Howaspore 

1 This may possibly refer to some dwbagh (mango-garden) in which 
there may have beon a diarnsila or rost-houte ; but no trace of euch 
‘place ean be found in modern mape, 

* Henri TV was assassinated in Moy, 1010 

4 "his heading was doubtless supplied by Purchas. 
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[Khawasspar] 12. ‘To Loure Rotas [Rohtis] * 15, a citie 
‘with a strong castle ox mountain, the frontier of the Potan 
kingome. To Hattea [Hatya] 15. ‘To Puckow [Pakkn] 40. 
‘To Raulepende [Rawalpindi] 14.c.. To Collapanne (Kalapiini] 
15c, To Hassunabdall® 4e,,a pleasant towne with asmall river 
and many faire tanks in whieh are many fishes with gold rings 
in their noses, hung by Acabar; the water so eleare that you 
niiay see @ penny in the hottome, ‘To Attock 15 ¢., citie with 
a strong castle, by which Indus pusseth in great beautie. ‘To 
Pishore [Peshdwar] 86 c. ‘To Alleck Meskite [Ali Masjid] 10 ¢., 
the way dangerous for rebels, which are able to make ten oF 
twelve thousand men. ‘To Ducka [Dake] 120. 'To Beshoule 
[Basiwal] 6c. To Abureck [Buriku] 6. To Alebogs [Ali 
Boghan] 9e.; by which runneth Cow [the Kabul River), 
great river which comes frm Cabul (way still theevish), 
‘To Gelalabuie [Jalalabid] 4e. To Loure-Charebage 40. To 
Budde-Charbug 6e. ‘To Nimla [Nila] Se. ‘To Gonoma 
[Gandamak] 4c. ‘To Surerood (Surkchib] 4.0. ; a suray with a 
‘small river which lookes red and makes to have a good stomnincks 
‘To Zagdelee [Jugdilak] Se. To Abereck [Ab-icharik] Se. 
‘To Dowaba [Doaha] Se.; great mountain in the way, 
4o. ascent. ‘To Butta Cank> [Butkhik] 8e. ‘To Camrce 
[Bikrimi] Se. ‘To Cabul Me. It is a great and faire eitie, the 
first seate of this kings great grand-father, with two castles 
‘and many sarayes. 20 ¢. beyond is Chure-cullow [Chiverkir}, 
pleasant fuire citie ; und 20 e. beyond, Gorebond [Ghorband}, 
‘a great eitie bordering upon Usbeke. "150 e. beyond Cabul i 
‘Toul Caun [Talikhin], a citie in Buddoosha [Badakhehin]. 
From Cabull to Casear [Kisbgar} with the caravan is somie 
two or three monethes journey.* Tt is @ great kingdome and 
+ From this point the road may be trated in the Tzu (voli, p. 06), 
> Haan Abdil. Jahingtr records tha ho caught some fah hero and 
released them aftr fastening peariin their noses (7eub, vl, p 09). 
+ "Beyond Cabull 60, rune mountoines, et the foote of which Iyeth 
the way to Cascae' (maryina noe). 
“Fioch's references to Central Asia nnd Kashaie in thio and the muc- 


i re form the subject of an Interesting ticle coute 
‘bated by Sir Aurel Sila, K.GLLE., tothe Journal ofthe Panjab Historica 
‘Soeiey, 1917, to which the reader may bo referred for details, Sir Aurel 
Stein totes that tho time allowed by ¥igc for the jourbeys from Kabul 
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under the Tartar. A chiefe citie of trade in his territorie is 
‘Yar Chaun [Yarkand], whence comes much silke, purslane 
[porcelain], muske, and rheubarb, with other merehandize 

‘all which come from China, the gate or entrance whereof 

some two or three monethes journey from hence, When they 
come to this entrance, they are foreed to remaine under their 
tents, and by license send some ten or fifteene merchants at 
‘once to doe their businesse, which being returned they may 
send as many more ; but by no means ean the whole caravan 
‘enter at once. 

‘From Lahor to Cassimere (Kashmir, i.e. Srinagar] the way 
is as in Cabull way to Guzerat [Gujrit] ; from thenee north 
or somewhat ensterly withall, 16e. to Bimbar [Bhimbar] ; 
to Joagek Hately 14c.; to Chingesque Hately? 10¢.; to 
Peckly? 10¢.; to Conowa 12¢.; thence Bc. you ascend a 
‘mountaine called Hast Caunk Gate,* on the top of which is a 
‘goodly plaine, from whence to Cassimer is 12e, thorew a 
goodly countrey. The city is strong, seated on the river Bahat 
[Bihat or Jhelum]; the countrie is a goodly plaine, lying on 
the mountaines, some 150. in length and 50. in breadth, 
abounding with fruits, graine, saffron, faire and white women. 
Heere are made the rich pomberies [shawls : pamri] which 
serve all the Indians. This countrey is eold, subject to frosts 
‘and great snowes ; neare to Casear, but seperated with such 
‘mountaines that there is no passage for caravans ; yet there 
commeth oft-times musk, with silke and other merehandizc, 


to Kashgar, and from thence to China, sillholds good. ‘The gato’ of the 
latter country be identifies with the present-day Chia-yi-kusn, near 
Su-chou. The route described from Lahore to Kashiniris, be poinis out, 
that regularly sed by the Mughal emperors and now known as the 
‘Pir Panjal route; and the stages given by Finch, 20 far as they can be: 


‘The present Chingss Sarai. 
‘The reference seems to bo Lo the hilly district known as Paki; but 
tc this is considerable distance from the Pir Panjal route, being in fact 
‘on the alternative route vin the Haji Pir pass, Sir A. Stein suggests that 
Fineh’s informant really meant to convey that from Chingas Sarai there 
‘was a branch route to the road coming through Pakhli to Kashs 

The Pir Panjal pass. Sir A. Stein explains * Hast Chaunk’ as a 
reference to the mountain ridge of Hastivanj, overlooking the Pir 
Panjal pase from the eouth. 
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this way by men, and goods are faine to be triced up, and let 
downe often by engines and devices. Upon these mountaines 
kkeepes a small king called Tibbot, who of late sent one of his 
aughters to Sha Selim to make alinitie.* 


icholas Uphet [UiMlet] made another way from Agra to 
Surat * by Fetipore [Fatehpur Sikri], Scanderbade [Sikan- 
darabad), Hindoine [Hindaun}, Cheningom [Chandangion}, 
‘Mogoll Saray, Nonnigong, at the foote of a mountaine, whieh 
yvith others adjoyning are held by two Rajaws of no note, 
Opposite to these on the left, hand beginne the mountaines of 
Marwa [Marwir], which extend neare Amadaver. Upon these 
‘mountaines stands an impregnable eastle called Gur Chitto,? 
the cheefe seat of Rana, a very powerfull Rojaw, whom 
neither Potan or the Acabar himselfe could ever subdue ; 
‘which comes to passe by reason that all India hath beene 
Gentiles and this prince hath bin and still is esteemed fn like 
reverence by them as the Pope of Rome by the Papists. And 
for this cause the Rajaws which have been sent against him 
frame some excuses that they may not indamage much his 
territories, which extend hence slongst Amadaver way an 
hundred and fifty great corses, and in breadth toward Ougen 
[Ujjsin] 200 c., inclosed for the most part with inaccessible 
‘mountaines and fortified well by art in places accessible. He 
is able to make twelve thousand good horse upon any occasion, 
and holds many faire townes and goodly cities. ‘The way 
followeth by Gamgra [Jampda] ; Charsoot (Chateu] (chiefe 
seat of Rajaw Manisengo his prigonies):+ Ladaney [Ladina] 
Mousalde (Mozabad] : Banderamde* Asmere [Ajmer], seated 

2 As Sir Bdward Maclagun points out, Jabingtr in 1500-91 marsied 
‘daughter of Ali ai, the ruler of Balttin of Litle Tibet (fw, val. 

Et 
P Mhis athe route deasibed sao by Jourdain, Mindy, Tam 
Uilet's journey seems to have boon made in the watuinn of 1610 (3 
Jourdain, p- 139) 

"Chitcrgoch, the ancient oapital of Mowir until it was captured by 
-Abarin Gb, whom the ana ound anew atl a Uda 

+ Prigonies ams lordship” (marginal note) The w - 
iter glee tips 
‘only adopted aa administrative units by the Moguls and later rulers. 

"Probably Bandar Sind, which Mundy cals Bandersunder 
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upon the top of un inaccessible mountaine of 86, ascent, being 
a fort invincible ; the citie at the foot not great, inclosed 

‘4 stone wall, ditehed round, the buildings reasonable faire; 
‘without the wals are many antiquities, amongst which, some 
Ze. toward Agra, isn very faire tanke This place is only 
famous for the sepulchre of Hoghce Mundec [see p- 148], 
saint much respected by the Mogols, to whom (as is suid before) 
the Acabar made a romery on foot from Agra to obtayne a 
Sonne, Before you come to this tombe you passe three faire 
courts, of which the first contayneth neere an acre of ground, 
payed ull with blacke and white morble, wherein are interred 
many of Mahomets cursed kindred ; on the left hand is a faire 
tanke inclosed with stone. ‘The second court is paved like the 
former, but richer, twice as bigge as the Exchange in London ; 
in the middest whereof hangs a curious candlesticke with 
many lights. Into the third you passe by © brazen gute 
euriously wrought ; it is the fairest of the three, especially 
neere the doore of the sepulchre, where the payement is 
curiously interlayed ; the doore ix large and inlayed with 
iotlier of perle, and the pavement about the tombe of inter- 
laid marble; the sepulchre very curiously wrought. in works 
of mother of pearls and gold, with an epitaph in the Persian 
tongue. A little distant stands his seate in w darke obscure 
place, where he sut to fore-tell of matters, and is much rever~ 
enced. On the eastside stand three other courts, im euch a 
faire tanke ; on the north and west stand divers faire houses, 
wherein keepe their sides* or church-men. Note that. you 
may not enter any of these places but bare-foot. 

From hence the way lieth to Cairo [Garao] : Mearta [Merts], 
which nth a stone castle with many faire turrets, o faire tanke, 
and three fuire pagodes richly wrought with inlayd workes, 
adorned richly with Jewels, and maintayned with rich offerings 
Pipern [Pipar] ; Jouges gong [Jogileigion] ; Settrange [Sutu- 
Tina ?]; Canderupe [Khandap] ; Jeloure [Jator}. This last 
iw castle seated on the height of w steepe mountaine, ®¢. in 
ascent, by a faire stone eawsey, broad enough for two men to 

1 ho Jake called the Ana S6gat. 

+ Arabic aaiyidy “a lord; ths designation in Indis of those who 
lai to be descendants of Musnmad. 
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passe abrest. At the first cose end is a gate and place of armes 5 
there the cawscy is iuclosed with wals on both sides ; and nt 
the Be. end Is a double gate; at the #e, stands the enstle, 
where you must enter three severall gates, the first very 
Rtrongly plated with iron; the second not so strong, with 
places over it to throw downe scalding lead or oylo ; the thitd 
atcongly plated with pikes sticking forth, lke harping irons. 
Betwixt each of these gates are spacious courts for armes, and 
‘within the further gute is a faire porteullis. Being entred, om 
the right hand stands a faire meskite, with divers devoneans 
tujoyning, both to doe justice and to take the aire, On the 
Ieft hand stands the Governours house on the height of the 
hils, overlooking all. A flight-shot [bow-shot} within the 
castle Is 0 faire payode built by the founders of the castle, 
ancestors of Gidney Cautn,! which were Indians. He turned 
Moore and bereaved his elder brother of this hold by this 
stratagem, He invited him and his women to a banket 5 
which his brother requiting with Tike Invitation of him and 
is, in steed of women he sends choice vouldiers well appointed 
anil close covered, two nnd two in a dowle *; who, beeing 
‘cutrod after thik manner, possest themselves of the ports [gates] 
and held it for the Great Mogoll, to whom it now appertayneth, 
boing one of the strongest neated forts in the world. Some 

ife cove within the gute is w goodly tanke foure square, ent 
directly downe Into the rocke, affirmed to bee fiftie futhome 
deepe, of cleereand good water. little further isa faire plaine 
shaded with many goodly treos, beyond which, on the top of a 
fittle piqued mountayne, is the sepiilohre of King Havsward,? 
‘while he lived « geeat souldier, since his death a great saint, 
honoured in these parts. Here lye also interred two sonnex of 
Gillould, a Potan king of Dely ;* neere to which fs a wall which 
divides the castle neere a cose in cirenit (the whole castle beeing 

+ Pomibly Ghamni or Ghasnia Khia of Jilor, for whom see the ts 
(wot ip. 43), 


1 * Atdowly or dowel « chaire or cnge wherein they carry their women 
‘on mens sholdorn® (warginl note). Ttia of course the familiar dhooly. 
= howe toms 


+"Can hve mean Malik Shab, « noted Mubammadan saint, 
fn alll to bo noen in the castle ? 
* Ponaibly Jalal-uddin Firvs (1290-06), the fist of tho 
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about 8 e:in compasse), nigh whereto Ts said to Keepe a hnge 
Snake of five and twentie foot long and as bigge as «man in 
the waste, which the people will by no meanes hurt, holding it 
‘a wood fortune, for it hurts no man, but keepes amongst the 
Dushes and bryars of this piqued mountaine. This eastle is 
celled the gate or frontire of Guzurate. From henee you come 
to Mudre [Modra]; Billmall [Bhiamal}, the foundations of 
whose ancient wall are yet secne (they have becne 24 c. in 
Gireuit) ; many goodly tankes also going to ruine, by one of 
‘which is the founders sepulehre, whither the Indians resort to 
worship. From hence to Amadabade is a deepe sandy desart 
Countrey. Rodeapore [Radhanpur] in this way hath many 
‘sepulchres (I let passe it and the rest). 

‘Amadabade or Amadavyar is goodly eity and scituate on 
fa faire river, inelosed with strong wals and faire gates, with 
many beautifull turrets. ‘The castle is large and strong ; 
Srhere resideth Caun Asom his sonne [Jahdingir Kuli Khan}, 
the Vice-Roy in these parts. .The buildings comparable to 
fany citie in Asia or Africa, the streets Targe and well paved, 
the trade great (for almost every ten dayes goe from hence 
two hundred coaches richly laden with merchandise for Cam- 
aya), the merchants rich, the artificers excellent for earvings, 
paintings, inlayd workes, imbroydery with gold and silver. 
‘At an houres warning it hath in readiness sixe thousand Horse $ 
the gates perpetually strong guarded ; none suffered without 
license to enter, nor to depart without certificate. ‘The cause 
of this ix Badurs [see p. 100] neighbourhood in his strong hold, 
within 50 c. of this citie to the east, where nature, with sone 
hhelpe of art and industry, hath fortified him against all the 
‘Mogolls power ; and whence some foure yeeres since (pre- 
claiming liberty and lawes of good fellowship) hee sucked 
Cambaya with a sudden power (combined by hope of spoile) 
of one hundred thousand men, which for fourteene dayes 
‘continued possessors there and sharkers. ‘There is also betwixt 
this and Trage 1 a certaine Rajaw on the mountaines able to 
make seventeene thousand horse and foot, the people called 
Collees {Kotis] or Quullees, keeping in  desart wildernesse 
which secures him from conquest ; and on the right hand is 

2 Ther is a Tei] about seven miles south-west of Kaira. 
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‘another able to make tenne thousand horse, holding in a desart 
plaine a castle impregnable, whose land is subject to Gidney 
Cauns government, but these seven yeeres he hath denyed him 
tribute, and stands on his defenee. "This Rajaw is said to have 
a race of horses not equalled in all the Fast, each valued at 
fiftcene thousand rupees], reported to bee much swifter then 
the Arabian, and able to continue with reasonable speed 1 
‘whole day without once drawing bitte; of which he is said to 
have one hundred mares. From Geloure to this citie is all a 
sandy, woody countrey, full of theevish beastly men and of 
mankind, savage beasts, lions, tyyres ete, ‘Thirty c. about 
this city is made nill findigo} called Ciekell (Sarkhej], of a 
towne 4. from Amadavar, not so good as that of Biana. 
Cambaya is hence 88 .; sandy, wooddie, theevish way. Tt 
stands by the sea, encompassed with a strong bricke wall ; the 
honses high and faire ; the streets paved in a direct line with 
strong gates at the end of cach; the bazar large. About the 
citie are such infinite numbers of mankeyes, Teaping from 
house to house, that they doe much mischiefe and, untyling 
the houses, are readie to braine men as they passe in the 
streets with the stones that fall. On the south is a goodly 
garden with a wateh-tower of an exceeding height ; on the 
north are many faire tankes. It is the mart of Guzrat, and 50 
haunted by the Portugals that you shal often finde two 
hundred frigats at once riding there. Tt aboundeth with all 
sorts of cloth and rich drugges. The bay is 8. over, dangerous 
tto passe by reason of the great hore which drownes many, and 
therefore requires guides skilfull of the tydes (in the neap tydes 
is least perill), ‘Theeves also, when you are over the channell, 
are not a little dangerous, forcing you (if not the better pro- 
vided) to quit your goods, or in long bickerings betraying you 
to the tydes fury, which comes so swift that ten to one you 
escape not. Foure coses beyond this bay is Joumbeser 
[Jambusar], now much ruined, and from thence eighteene to 
Boroche [Broach], a woodie, dangerons passage, in which are 
many wilde peacockes. Within 4c, of Boroche is a great mine 
of agnts It is a faire castle, seated on a river twice as broad 


* Doubtless the reference is to the minos at Ratanpur, in the RAjpipla 
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1s the ‘Thames, to the mouth of which is hence 12 ¢. Here are 
made the rich baffatas," in finenesse surpassing Holland eloth, 
for fitie rupias a booke, which contayneth fourteene English 
yards, and are not three quarters broad. lence to Variaw 
[Vario] 20 c., a goodly countrey and fertile, full of villages, 
hounding with wild date trees, which generally are plentifall 
by the seaside in most places ; whence they draw a liquor 
called tarrie (tari, tody] or sure [Sanskrit aura, as also from 
nother wild coco-tree called tarvie. ‘Three e. hence is Surat. 

Tn a towne betwoene Boroche and Amadavar lyeth a great, 
saint of the Moores called Polle-Medomy,* much resorted to 
‘out of all places of India for wealth, children, or what else 
they desire. Divers in the way goe with great ehaines on their 
Jegges, and with their hands chained together and their 
mouthes locked up (only opening them for food), and when 
they come before hit in this manner of their humble devotion, 
they affirme that presently their chaines and loekes fly open, 
not one returning in vaine ; if themselves bee not vaine in 
their hopes, and in these and other like affections, which 
rwayting on lying vanities, forsake their oxne judge. 


‘From Agra to Cannowes [Kananj] is 190 ¢. east ; the citie 
‘great and unwalled, seated on an ascent, and the castle on the 
height well fortified ; at the foot whereof anciently Ganges 
‘tooke his course, but hath now broken a passage thorow the 
valley some 4 e. distant, notwithstanding as yet a small branch 
remayneth there. Ganges is within his bounds three quarters 
of a mile broad, but with great maines swels over his bankes, 
covering the whole vale neere 10. It hath thirtie rivers of 
note which fall into it, ax doth he himselfe into the Gulfe of 
Bengala, Ia it are innumerable alagaters or erocodiles, there 
called murgurmach [magarmachh, crocodile-fish]. Tt hath 
ighteene faire branches. ‘Thence to Lacanowes [Lucknow] 
ate, about fourteen miles east of Broach. They are still the chief 
soorce of supply for azates. 

* Cotton clothes (bajta,* woven’) 

i Bobebly some nach name us Pr AK Mail; Uo arin baa not been 
t 

# "Tho distance is about half this; and Finch’s figures for the other 

‘istances sre not reliable, 
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is 80c.; @ towne of great traffique for Tinnen and other 
merchandize. ‘To Oude [Ajodhya] from thenee are 50¢.; 2 

itie of ancient note, and seate of a Potan king, now much 
ruined ; the castle built foure hundred yeeres agoe. Here are 
also the ruines of Ranichand{s]? eastleand houses, whieh the 
Indiuns acknowled[gle for the great God, saying that he tooke 
flesh upon him to see the tamasha* of the world, In. these 
ruines remayne certaine Bramenes, who record the names of all 
such Indians as wash themselves in the river running thereby ; 
‘which custome, they say, hath continued foure lackes of yeeres 
(hich is three hundred ninetie foure thousand and five hundred 
ryeeres before the worlds creation). Some two miles on the 
further side of the river is a eave of his with a narrow entrance, 
hut so spacious and full of turnings within that a man may. 
well loose himselfe there, if he take not better heed ; where 
it is thought his ashes were buried. Hither resort many from 
all parts of India, which earry from hence in remembrance 
certaine graines of rice as blacke as gun-powder, which they 
say have beene reserved ever since. Out of the rnines of this 
castle is yet much gold tryed Here is great trade, and such 
abundance of Indian asse-horne* that they make hereof 
bucklers and divers sorts of drinking cups. There are of these 
hhornes, all the Indians alfirme, some rare of great price, no 
jewell comparable, some esteeming them the right unicornes 
hhorne. 

From Oudee to Acabarpore [Akbarpur, in Fy2ibad district] 
89¢., some S0¢. from whence lyeth Bonarce [Benares}, the 
prineipall mart of Bengala goods. From Acabfarpore] to 
Jounpore [Jaunpur] 80 ¢. ; seated on a small river, over which 
is a bridge with houses like London Bridge, but nothing so 
good. ‘The castle hath becne a seat of the Potan kings, there 
Yet remayning two faire meskites, with many other ancient 
monuments ; the houses are like those of Amadavar; the 

© Rima Chandra, the hero of the Hamndyana. ‘The reference is to the 
mana own ate Riot or fort of Raa, 

* Hind. lamdaha, a show or spectad 

2 This practice ie mentioned in the Ay (Blochmann and Jarrett's 
transla, voli, p- 171). 

"Rhinoceros hom. ‘Tho bucklors were made from the hide of the 
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circuit some 8 or 10¢. Hence come excellent sweete oyles, eat- 
‘pets, hangings embrodered with silke, all sorts of fine linnen, ete. 

‘Thus much from Agra to Jounpore this way ; from thence 
(returning that way to Agra) to Alubasse is 110¢. 80. all 
{of 2] which are thorow a continuall forrest. ‘The towne and 
castle stand out on the further side of Ganges pleasantly 
seated, called anciently Praye [see p. 19], and is held one of 
‘the wonders of the east. Divers Potan kings have sought to 
‘build here a castle, but none could doe it till Acabar layd the 
foundation and proceeded with the worke. Tt stands on a 
‘point or angle, having the river Gemini [Jumnal on the south- 
side falling into Ganges. It hath beene fortie yeeres abuilding, 
and is not yet finished ; neither is like to bee in a long time. 
‘The Acabar for many yeeres had attending this worke by 
report twentie thousand persons, and as yet there continue 
‘working thereon some five thousand of all sorts. It will be 
‘one of the most famous buildings of the world. In this castle 
Sha Selim kept, when he rebelled against his father. ‘The 
outward wals are of an admirable height, of a red square stone, 
like Agea Castle ; within which are two other wals nothing £0 
igh. You enter thorow two faire gates into a faire court, in 
which stands a piller of stone? fiftie enbits above ground (so 
deeply placed within ground that no end can be found), which 
bby ciroumstances of the Indians seemeth to have bene placed 
by Alexander or some other great conquerour, who could not 
passe further for Ganges. Passing this court you enter a lesse ; 
beyond that a larger, where the King sits on high at his dersane 
to behold elephants and other beasts to fight. Right under him 
within a vault are many pagodes, being monuments of Baba 
Adam and Mama Havah [Adam and Eve] (as they call them) 
‘and of their progenie, with pictures of Noah and his descent. 
‘Phe Indians suppose that man was heere created, or kept heere 
ant least for many yeeres, affirming themselves to be of that 
religion whercof these fathers were. ‘To this place resort many 
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thousands from all parts to-worship ; but before they approch 
these reliques, they wash thelr bodies in Ganges, shaving their 
Teads and beards, thereby deeming themselves clensed from 
all their former sins. Out of this court is another richly paved 
where the King keepes his derbar ; beyond it another, whence 
{you enter into the moholl, Inrge, divided into sixteenc severall 
iodigings for sisteene great wotucn with their laves and atten 
Gants. In the middest of all, the Kings lodgings of three 
stories, each contayning sixteene roomes ; in all eight and 
fortie lodgings, all wrought over-head with rich pargetting and 
curious painting in all kind of colours, Tn the midst of the 
lowest storie i a eurlous tanke- 

Ta this mobo iva tree which the Thdians eall the tree off. 
(becing a wilde Indian fg tree), for that it could newer bee 
destroyed by the Potan kings and this mans ancostors, which 
hhave sought to doc it by all meanes, stooking it up and sifting 
the very earth tnder it to gather forth the sprigs ; it stl 
Springing agnine, insomuch that this king lets t alone, seeking 
Eo olerish it This tee is of nosmallesteeme with the Indians. 
To the waterside within the moholl are divers large devoneans, 
where the King with his women often passe their tinies in 
Teholding Gemini paying hix tribute to Ganges. Between 
them andl the waters side at the foote of the wall isa pleasant 
anton, shaded with eypresse trees and abounding with exeel- 
fent fruits and flowres, having in the midst a faire banquetting 
Howse, with privie staires to take boate. From hence in 
October or November, when the great frost [freshet 2] is pasts 
yon may pase by boats for Bengals, but the pasaue 15 
Gangeroiis 4.e-downe are two castles oppenite on the bankes, 
Tlarrasle and Gussee,* seated on two hil raysed by Induntry, 
bile by the Potans. 

"From Alabasse to Menepors (Manihpu is 20 e, alonggt the 
river Ganges. At 2c. on this way is a sumptuous tombe for 
this kings fist wife mother to Sultan Cusseroon and sister to 

"Thinin the ABshatol, or waling ig toe for which we the ALAA 
Ginter 210. 

ACG ad Tanat, just below the jonetion ot the Ganges and the 
ee ee ee 
rebel (Tau, ol 35). ae 
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Raja Manisengo, who upon the newes of her sonnes revolt 
poysoned her selfe. From hence passing Ganges is a more 
direet way to Jounpore. ‘To Chappengat ! is 12e. Here is 
one of the fairest saries in India, liker a goodly castle then 
fa inne to lodge strangers ; the lodgings very faire of stone, 
with lockes and keyes, able to lodge a thousand men, Aman 
‘ean searse shoote from side to side with an arrow; neere to it 
isa faire bridge ; both built by one mon; the way perillous 
for theeves. Ttay [Etiwa] is thence 12 e. ; anciently the seate 
‘of Potan king, but now ruined. On the height of the hill, cut 
steepe downe, is seated a strong castle double walled, having 
at the entrance the figure of a mans face, which the Indians 
much worship, powring abundance of oyle upon it. ‘To 
Amedipore [Itimidpur] is 43.c. a plentiful countrey, full of 
ood saraies for caravans. “Much indieo ealled cole of a grosse 
sort, is made in this way, which is spent in India or transported 
for Samercand [Samarkand], Caseat [Kashgar], and those 
parts; none passing into Christendome, except mixed with 
that of Biana, Hence to Agra is Te., passing Gemini close to 
the citie, 


Lands lying Rasterly from Lahor, with their Lords. 


Alongst the Ravee easterly Iyeth the land of Rajaw Bossow 
[Raja Biso}, whose chiefe seate is Tem-mery.? 50 c. from 
Lahor. He is a mighty prince, now subject to the Mogol, & 
great minion of Sha Selim, Out of this and the adjoyning 
regions come most of the Indian drugges, growing om the 
mountaines, spikenard, turbith,* miras ‘kebals gunlack 
[gumlac}, turpentine, costus ete. This Raja confines the 
Kings land easterly. Bordering to him is another great Rajaw, 
called ‘Tulluck-Chand [Tilok Chand]. whose chiefe city is 
Negercoat [Nogarkot, now Kangra}, 80. from Lakor and as 

+ Chaparghata, onthe Sengur. Mundy prises the sara 

1 os Aaya he cone oa flo in oie 

+ Dame, the old name of Narpur, near Pathankot, in Kangra. 

4 aden Jalap, the root of Opercudinaturpetbuon 

* Apparently chebalic myrobalans. 

The root of Sasauren lap, valued both for medicinal purposes 
aod as a perfume, 


xe 
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much from Syrinan [Sirhind] ; in which city is a famous pagod 
called Je or Durga,’ unto which worlds of people resort out 
fof all parts of India, It is a small short idoll of stone, cut in 
forme of « man; much is consumed in offerings to him, in 
‘Which some also are reported to eut off a piece of their tongue 
and, throwing it at the idols feet, have found it whole the next 
day (able to lye, Tam afraid ; to serve the father of lyes and 
lyers, how ever) ; yea, some out of impious piety heere sacrifice 
themselves, cutting their throats and presently recovering. 
‘The holyer the man, the sooner forsooth he is healed : some 
(more grievous sinners) remaining halfe a day in paine before 
the divell will attend their cure. Hither they resort to crave 
children, to enquire of money hidden by their parents or lost 
by themselves ; which, having made their offerings, by dreames 
in the night receive answete, not one departing discontented. 
‘They report this pagan deity to have heene a woman (if a holy 
virgin may have that name); yea, that shee still lives (the 
divell shee doth) but will not shew her selfe. Divers Moores 
also resort to this pecr [Pers. pir, a saint]. ‘This Raja is power- 
fall, by his mountaines situation secure, not once vouchsafing 
to visite Sha Selim. 

‘On this Rajaw easterly confineth another, ealled Deceam- 
pergas,? a mightie prince ; his ehiefe seat Calsery, about an 
150. from Agea ; his countrey held 500 c. long north and 
south, 300 ¢, broad, populous, able to raise upon oceasion 
five hundred thousand foot, but few or no horse; the land 
plentifull in it selfe, but sends forth Tittle. To the eastward of 
this Rajaw, betwixt Jemini and Ganges Iyeth the land of 
Rajaw Mansa,’ a mighty prince and very rich, reported to be 
served all in vessels of massie gold ; his countrey 900 ¢. long 

1 Tho temp of Bajreswati Devi: soo the Tssub, vol. i, p. 2%, and 
‘Teens (inf). 

T'Te has been suggested that this is meant for Ude Chand Parkish, 
aja of Sirmiie; but he had not yet come to the throne, and, bearing 
{in mind that Finch ix often mintaken for &¢, it appears more Bkely 
‘that the eosier Rajo, Dharm Paskcah, i intended, Te is true that the 
{ater had been deat for over forty years}, but Finch's hearsay informa- 
tion is often inncourate in such mattera, * Calsery "is Kile, the ancient 
‘capital of Siem. 


Gudea Here agin Finch wens toe refercng to ee (5 
‘Min Sih) long dead. bas 
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‘and one hundred and fifty broad; his chiefe seat Serenegar 
[Scinagar]; the mountaines called Dow Lager [Dhaulagiri, 
White Mountain], upon which in time of winter ialls such 
extreame snowes that the inhabitants are forced to remoove 
into the valleyes. Yet doe I not thinke that any of these Iands- 
extend northerly above forty degrees, but the height of the 
mountaines causeth this extremity of cold. This Rajas land 
extendeth within some 200 ¢, of Agra, part within 50 c. of 
Syrinan ; very plentifull. 

‘On the further side of Ganges Iyeth a very mightie prince, 
called Rajaw Rodorow,! holding a mountainous countrey 
hhis chiefe seat Camow ; his territories extend 400 c. long and 
‘not much Jesse in breadth, abounding with graine, have many 
goodly cities ; thence commeth much muske, and heere is the 
‘great breed of a small kind of horse called gunts [ganth}, a true 
travelling sealeclifle beast. ‘This prince is puissant in foot, but 
hath few horse or elephants, the mountaines not requiring the 
‘one and the cold excluding the other ; his lands thought to 
reach neare China, ‘To the south of this Raja, thwart the 
streames of Ganges, is seated another, Raja Mugg* very 
powerfull in horse, foote, and elephants. In his land is the old 
rocke of naturall diamonds, which yeelds him no small benefit. 
His lands extend east, somewhat south, 700. from Agra. 
Beneath him amongst the streames of Ganges keepetha Potan, 
prince of the Dely-kings race, whom the King eannot subdue, 
hy reason of the streames and ilands of Ganges.’ “He confineth 
upon Purrop, and makes often inroades upon the Kings lands, 
enforeing Sha Selim to maintaine a frontire army. Hence to 
the mouth of Ganges all is the Kings land ; only in the mouth 
the Portugall out-lawes hold a small fort, and doe much 
mischiefe, living in no forme of subjection to God or man 


2 This seoms to be the Raja Rudra Chand of Kumfon, though he had 
been dead sume years when Finch wrote. By * Camow’ (Kumson 7) 
is probably meant Almora. 

2° wagae reference tothe Maghs or Mugs (ste p. 20). ‘The 
py. 120) alludes to their contcations with the Arakanese over certain 
fines of dismonds, &e. 

* Possibly Ina Kin (seo p. 28) is meant. 

‘These were the Portugueso pirates who had settled on the island of 
Sandwip aud elsewhere. 
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On the further side of Ganges is the mightie king of Arracan, 
enjoying a large territory and infinite numbers of smuall barkes. 
Mastward from him is the kingdome of Siam ; behind it Ova 
and Jangoma [see p, 88]. Betweene ‘Tanassar [Tenssserim] 
and Arracan is the kingdome of Pes; the land now lyeth 
waste. To the south is the kingdome of Queda, Malacca ete. 
On the sea-coast of Bengala this King hath two chiefe ports, 
Ougolce [Hal] (tyrannized by the Portugals) and Pipilee 
[Pippli] ; passing which and the land of Orixa [Orissa] you 
enter into the lands of Goloconda, on whom Sha Selim maketh 
‘wares, and hath forcibly taken much of his land. His chief 
port is Masulipatan, and his royall seat Braganadar [sec p. 181] 
land Goloconda, that late builded. Alongst the seaside toward 
the Cape is the mightie king of Bezeneger [Vijayanagar], under 
Whom the Portugals hold Saint Thome and Negapatan, but 
are not suffered to build a castle, But Let passe these neigh- 
‘touring Indies and returne to Agra, the Mogols royall residence. 

‘Agra hath not been in fame above fiftie yeeres, being before 

Acabars time a village ; who removed (as you have heard) 
from Fetipore for want of good water.. It is spacious, large, 
populous beyond ‘measure, that you can hardly passe in the 
streets, which are for the most part dirty and narrow, save only 
the great bazar and some few others, which are large and faire. 
‘Tne citie lyeth in-manner of a halfe-moone, bellying to the 
Jand-ward some 5 c. in length, and as much by the rivers side, 
upon the hankes whereof are many goodly houses of the 
nobility, pleasantly over-looking Gemini, which runneth with 
‘a swift current from the north to the south, somewhat easterly, 

into Ganges. Upon the banke of this river stands the castle, 
one of the fairest and admirablest buildings of the East, some 
three oF fotire miles in compasse,* inclosed with a faire and 
stroag wall of squared stone ; about which is cast a faire diteb 
over it draw-bridges. The wales are built with bulwarkes, 
somewhat defensible, regalled,? with a counter-scarfe or front 

‘without, some fifteene yants broad. Within this are two other 

£ Probably * Ava’ is intended. 


7. Ehisis an exaggeration. ‘Th cuit of the walls about mile and 


* Battlomented ; from *regal', a groove or slob. 
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strong walls and gates, "To the castle are foure gates, one to 
the north, by which you passe to a rampire with great peeces 5 
another west to the Bucar, called the Cichery [Kachahri, court 
house] gate, within which, over against the great gate, is the 
Casi [Aasi, a judge) his seat of Chiefe-Justice in matters of law, 
and by it two or three murtherers very great (one three foot in 
the bore and fiftecne long) of east brasse. Over against this 
seat is the Cichery or Court of Rolls, where the Kings Viseer 
sits_evs jorming some three houFes, by whose hands passe 
all matters of rents, grants, ands, frmans, debts, ete. Beyond 
‘these two gates you passe a second gate [the Hithi Pol], over 
Which are two Rajaws in stone," who were slaine in the Kings 
Gerbar hefore the Kings’ eyes, for being over-bold in speech ; 
they selling their lives bravely, in remembrance of which they 
are here placed. Passing this gate you enter into a faire 
Streete, with houses and munition all alongst on both sides. 
‘AL the end of this street, being a quarter of a mile, you come 
to the third gate, which leads to the Kings Dethar ; alwayes 
chained, all men but the King and histhildren there alightin 
‘This gate is to the south, called Acabar Drowage,* close within 
which is the whores child? many hyindreds of which attend 
there day and night, according as their severall tures come 
every seventh day, that they may bee ready when the King 
for his women shal please to all any of them to sing or dance 
i his mohol, he giving to every one of them stipends necording, 
to their unworthy worth. ‘The fourth gute isto the river, called 
Dersanc, leading into a faire court extending alongst the 
river, in which the King lookes forth every morning at sun- 
2 “Tb is suid that they were two brother, Resboot, tutors to a prince 
Acie nephew, whom the King desisunded’of them. "They refused and 
trere commitied, but drew on tho ofice, slew twelve, and at last by 
Inulttudes oppreseing were slain and here have elephants of stone 
fand themaclves figured” (maryinal note), Tt is uncertain whether this 
ote is by Finch or by Purchay, but the former seems more ikely., The 
figures stocd on. rms on either ‘obo 


en and anil Teo ong Sve Gsppeare thoosh the pede 
the cephasts are ss. 
+ Daratzrtgate). ‘This is now known as the Amar Singh Gate, 
2 Probably s misreading of chou, meaning “square 
(eco pe Yel). Mr. Havel in his Handloot to Agra (p45) 
‘ros hear Ue old disused watergte. 
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rising, which hee salutes, and then his nobles resort to their 
tessillam.t Right under the place where he lookes out is a kind 
Of scaffold whereon his nobles stand, but the addees with 
others awayt below in the court. Here also every noone he 
ooketh forth to behold ‘Tamashan [see p. 176) or Bghting of 
¢lephants, lyons, bates, killing of deare with leopards ; which. 
is a custome on every day of the weeke, Sunday excepted, on. 
‘which is no fighting ; but Tuesday on the contrary is a day of 
blood, both of fighting beasts and justiced men, the King 
judging and seeing execution, 2 
To returne to the thirde gate: within it you enter into a 
spacious court with ateseanna’s round about, like shops oF 
open stalls, wherein his eaptaines according to their degrees: 
‘keep their seventh day chockves [watch : chauki]. A little 
further you enter within a rayle into @ more inward court, 
in which none but the Kings addees and men of sort are 
admitted, under paine of swacking by the porters cudgells, 
Which lay on load without respect of persons. Being entred, 
You approach the Kings derbar or seat, before which is also 
' small court inclosed with railes, covered over head with rich 
Ssettianes to keepe away the sunne; where aloft in a gullery 
the King sits in his chaire of state, accompanied with his 
children and Chiefe Visier (who gocth up by a short ladder 
forth of the court), no other without calling dating to goe up. 
to him, saye onely two punkaw's to gather wind ; and right 
before him below on a scaffold is a third, who with a horse taile 
‘makes havocke of poore flies. On the right hand of the King, 
‘on the wall behind him, is the picture of our Saviour ; on the 
Jeff, of the Virgin. Within these railes none under the degree 
\|[offoure iuundrea horse are permitted to enter. On the further 


y f \\\side of this courtjof presence are hanged golden bels, thatifany 


\jbe oppressed and ean get io justice by the Kings officers, by 
ringing these bels when the King sits, he is called, and the 
matter discussed before the King. But let them be sure their 
cause be good, least he be punished for presumption to trouble 
the King. Here every day, betweene three and foure a clocke, 

{Explained in the margin as ‘a gesture of humiliation. 1b is the 
tad tines ng tie pod ah a eat 
‘hand snd then rising aad bringing the palua up to the ecown of the lead 
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the King comes forth (and many thousands resort to doe their 
duties, each taking place according to his degree) ; where hee 
remaines hearing of matters, receiving of ewes by letters 
read by his Vizier, graunting of suites, ete,, till shutting in of 
the evening, the drumme meanewhile beating, and instruments 
Playing from w high gullery on the next building opposite ; his 
clophunts and horses passing by in brave fashion, doing thelr 
tessillamn and being perused by officers to see if they prospet 
In the castle are two high turrets, overtaid with pure mussie 
gold, which may be seen from farre, one over his mohol, the 
Otlict over his treasury. After his going in from the derbar in 
the evening, some two houres after ho comes out againe, sitting 
forth in 4 sinall more Inward court behind the other, clove to 
his moholl, into which none but the grandes, and they also 
with tickets to be renewed with every moone, are pormitted 
toenter ; where he drinkes by number und measure, sometimes 
fone and thirtic, and running over, mixing also among severe 
Jusdicatures. From this court is his privy passage into a curious 
garden, and to his barge, by which he often passeth the river 
to an othicr garden opposite. Tt iy remarkeable that, both in 
court and here in these gardens, no courtiers or ganteners are 
tiod to attendance, but by their seventh dayes turne, 

Some adde* that the citi hath no walls, but a ditch round 
‘about, not broud, aud dry also ; adjoyning to the diteh without 
the citie aro very large suburbs. ‘The city and suburbs ure one 
way xeven mile fn length, three in breadth. ‘The noble mens 
houses und merchants built with bricke and stone, flat roofed 
the common sort, of muclde walls, covered with thateh, which 
ceatixe often and terrible fires. ‘The eitie huth wixe gates. ‘The 
Adjoyning river Gemini being broader then the ‘Thames at 
‘London, on which are many boats, some of one hundred tunes, 
but these cannot returne against the streame. Most of the 
noble mens houses are by the riverside, From Agra to Lahor 


1 <A written booko cwtitulad Disa of aro and the foure 
Brincipall wai to i; L know nok by what author, except it be 
phat ey ot). ‘hie ont be Para ie, aoe Fn 

fant consequently. the paragesph to which it rofers saat have been 
interpolated ty the former, Uflet's work doen not secs to have beet 
published. 
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sixe hundred miles.t ‘The way is set on both sides with 
mulbery-trees. 

‘King Acabars sepulehre is 8 c. distant from Agra in the way. 
to Lahor ; nothing neere finished as yet, after tenne yeares 
worke.* It is placed in the midst of a faire and large garden 
inclosed with bricke walls, neere two miles in eireui 
have foure gates (but one of whi 
lunswerable to this foundation, able to receive w great prince 
with a reasonable tine. Alongst the way side is a spacious 
moholl for his fathers women (as is said) to remayne and end 
their dayes in deploring their deceased lord, each enjoying 
the Iands they before had in the Kings time, by the pay or 
rents of five thousand horse the prineipall ; 50 that this should 
be to theta a perpetuall nunnery, never to marry aguine, In 
the center of this garden stands the tombe foure square, about 
three quarters of a mile in compasse, ‘The first inclosure is 
with a curious rayle, to which yon ascend some sixe steps into 
‘small square garden quartered in curious tankes, planted with 
variety of sweets; adjoyning to which is the tombe, rounded 
With this gurdenet, being also foure square, all of hewne stone, 
with faire spacious galleries on each side, having at each corner 
small beautifull turret, arched aver head and covered with 
various marble. Betwixt corner and eomner are foure other 
turrets at like distance. Here, within a faire round coffin of 
gold, lieth the body of this monarch, who sometimes thought 
the world too little for him. ‘This tombe is much worshipped 
both by the Moores and Gentiles, holding him for a great 
saint. ‘Some tenne or twelve foot higher you ascend by staires 
toano her gallery (like, but narrower, to the former, as are also 
the rest that follow), containing onely three of those turrets 
between corner and eorner. Here in the midst is his wardrobe 
fora memoriall. ‘The third story hath but two of those middle 
turrets on a side; the fourth one ; the fitth hath only the 
comer turret and a small square gallery. ‘The tombe? was 
not finished at my departure, but lay in manner of a coffin, 

4 An overstatement. ‘The distance is about 440 miles by road. 

+ Hawkins (p. 190) says fourteen ; but there ia some doubt whethor 
it yas really begun before Aine’ death in 1605, 

“By thie Finch seems to mcan the eenotaph on the top story. 
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covered with a white sheet interwrought with gold flowers. 
‘By his head stands his sword and target [shield], and on a 
small pillow his turbant, and thereby two or three faire gilded 
bbookes. At his feet stand his shooes, and a rich bason and 
ewre, very one approaching neere makes his reverence and 
‘puts off his shooes, bringing in his hand some sweete smelling 
flowers to bestrew the carpets or to ndorne the tombe, 

‘At my last sight thereof, there was oncly over head a rich 
tent, with a semiane over the tombe. But it is to be inarched 
‘over with the most curious white and speckled marble and to 
be secled all within with pure sheet-gold richly inwrought. 
‘These foure last turrets, also inclosing the sepulchre, are of 
most rich curious marble and the ground underfoot paved with 
the like. There are in continuall worke about this and other 
buildings about it, the moholl and gate, not s0 few as three 
‘thousand, ‘The stone is brought from a rich quarrey neere 
Fetipore, which (wee have said) may be cut in length and 
forme as timber with sawes, and plankes and seelings are made 
thereof. 

+ ‘This plan was never carried out; but Fergusson notes that there 
tare traces in the structure of such an intention, 
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NICHOLAS WITHINGTON 


Was, in February 1612, Sir Henry Middleton sailed awa 
from Surat, with Captain ‘Hawkins aboard his flagship, all 
prospect of the English obtaining permission to trade in Indis 
‘Seemed gone for ever; and Middleton's subsequent exactions 
‘from the Indian junk in the Red Sea were likely in any ease to 
make the breach irreparable. ‘This later development, how- 
ever, was not yet known at Surat when, early in September 
1613, Captain Thomas Best arrived at the rivers mouth from 
England with the Dragon and Hosiander. jeton had 
behind him letters describing the way he had been treated, 
god these made Best very doubtful of the possibility of traded 
Dut the merchants he had brought were eager for further 
experiment, and upon landing they were received with such 
‘apparent cordiality that they determined to stay ashore and 
test the value of the promises made to them. Even when, 
towards the end of the month, one of the junks that had 
‘iffered at. Middleton's hands arrived at the port, the chief 
officials assured the English factors that what had 

Would make no difference in their attitude. In point of fact, 
the leading merehants were much impressed by this proof of 
the power of the English, and recognized that the intercourse 
‘with Mokha, which was the mainstay of the trade of Surat, 
‘ras at the merey of any nation that was strong in shipping } 
While the absence of Mukarrab Khan, who was now at court, 
Also facilitated the establishment. of improved relations. TO 
remove the doubts stil felt. by Best, the local authorities on 
October 21 entered into a written agreement for English trade 
in Gujarit, and promised that a farmdn confirming it should 
be procured from the Emperor within forty days. 

‘The news ‘of this unexpected development roused the 
Portuguese Viceroy to action, and at the end of November 
‘8 fleet of four gailcons, with «swarm of frigates, under the 
command of Nuno da Cunha, attacked Best’s two ships, only 
to be repelled with heavy lots. Soot! after this the English, 
anxious to have sufficient sea room, left the shallows of the 
Gujarat coast for the opposite side of the Gulf; and after 
some hesitation the Portuguese followed. On December 23 
‘and 24 two more fights took place, endiug in the defeat of 
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‘Da Cunha’s squadron, Having driven off his assailsnts, and 
Se 
oe 
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ee 
ey epee ree 
eae eee 
ee ee 
‘ear; he was conyinced that « factory could be maintained 
oe 
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fresh letter which the fleet had brought from King James ; 
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a place on tl itl coast which the English might fortify, 
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displayed their skill before the assembled court. ‘The virginals 
ea ae 
unfortunate player ‘ dyed with conceiptt ’ (0. C. 110). ly’s 
ee ae re ee 
Sn ee a ee 
and at once ordered his workmen to make six more, which, 


+ For all this see the narratives by Best and others in Purchan Hie 
Pilgrimes ; Ceoss's account in Lancaster's Voyages; and various doe 
‘ments in Letlers Received, vol. iv. 
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however, turned out to be failures. ‘Tully was then directed. 
to instruct one of the Emperor's chief tiunictans, who t00K 
such pains that in five weelgs he was alle to perform satisfne= 
torily." However, his exertions brought om fn illness Which 

later; 0 Tully wan left the ony 
Eoract player in the kingdom, though a very discontented on, 
Seeing that Jahinetr, wile ‘often calling upon hen to py, 
rewarded him only with Atty rupees in all, ‘The desuity we 
fre tal cncavoaned to Induce "Telly to teach te a te 
eouple of ther servants, but ths he absolutly refused 
todo, 

Its time now to introduce Nicholas Withington, the author 
of the ensuing narrative, ‘Thi individual had come out in the 
fleet san attendant upon Captain Testa not uncommon 
method of getting a free passage to the indies when unable bo 
Sceure direct employment from the Kast India Company. At 
Surat he wns taken into the service of tht body, om the plea 
Gf a deficiency of factors nnd! fas he tells us) Becanse of his 
Tinguistie ‘attainments ; probably he ‘was. acquainted. with 
Amb, ine i appar Hint he ha en ro ew 

rs previows (Ivtish Muscum, Egerton MS, 2080, f, 10). 
Fir'a'time he Semained at: Surat, helping in the orfinaey 
‘business and learning th language? but on intelligence arriving 
from Agra that Canning needed an assistant, € was decided 
to send him thither, Before he could make & start, however, 
news arrived that Canning was dead; wherewpon "Thomas 
Keeridge, one of the senior fctors and afterwards, President 
at Surat was dispatched to Agra instead. Teas next proposed 
fosend Withington to England by ray ofthe Feed Sea, catrying 
Tetters for the Company's ut this plan fell throu, owing 
4 fea that Ht woul prove imposible fora Cheb Yo 
Uinmolested through the Flejazs and in Cxteber 1618 Withing- 
ton proceeted with Aldworth to Atmadabad to assist in. the 
purchase of indigo. ‘Thence he visited Cambay- and Sarke), 
Uf cach of which he finds something Snteresting’ to relate: 
From Ahmadibad he wrote in November a long fetter to the 
Governor of the Kast India Company, whieh to be found 

ial inthe British Museum “hanusript alluded. to 


In December 1613 Withington was called upon to undertake 
the remarksble journey which forms the chief attraction of 
his narrative. News had reached Ahmadabad that an English 
ship had arrived at Lalribandar, the port town of Tata, in 
Sind, and, as it was evidently desirable to communicate at 
‘once’ with’ any merchants she might have left there, it, was 
resolved that Withington should proceed thither overland. 
He was not the first Englishman to go that way, for imme- 
diately after Rest’s departure Anthony Starkey, steward of 
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od 
Ierchants were hanged out of hand and theit property appro- 
priated ; while Withington and his attendants only escaped 
the same Fate owing to the interest felt by the chief im the 
adventurous Englishman. As it would not do to allow them 
to continue their journey and give information of the erime, 
they were taken wip into the hills for some weeks ; then they 
‘wert released and sent under escort back to Nagar Parka. 
Gn the way their guardians robbed them afresh, and they 
reached their destination in the greatest misery. Fortunately, 
Withington found there a Hindu. merchant whom he had 
known at Ahmadabad + and, generously assisted by him, he 
‘was able to set out for the latter city, where he arrived early 
in April 1615, Finding none of his compatriots there, Ne 
continued his journey by way of Cambay to Surat 
fAfter a short rest Withington was, dispatched to Agra 
to make an investment in indigo and to report upon the 
Proessfings of John Mildenhall, whose reappearance in Ini 
© already. been dealt with ‘on p. 51. ‘The capital was 
ested on June 7, 2614, nd during the next four months or 
0 Withington was busy in providing the desired goods. ‘The 
Position of the English had Been much improved, commercially 
nd otherwise, by the breach which had now occurred between 
the Emperor and the Portuguese. ‘The latter, resenting the 
admission of the English despite the promises of Jahingir to 
the contrary, had in the autumn of 1018 seized the largest of 
the Strat ists trading’ to the ted Sen and carved her off 
8-a prize with her valuable cargo and all the passengers 
Ind dn board, Aitegarding the fact that she had a Portuguese 
wrantecing her against. molestation. This high- 
roceeding exeited great indignation at court, especial 
fs the ship belonged to the Iimperor’s mother ; and when it 


a Sih ached Tata ae with Inn tenant a wrote 
in hopeful terms, concerning the prompects of trade in Sind. 
Toth, huwevtey died in that city sborly after, their deaths bring 
tried (probably without any foundation} to their being poisoned hy 
thro Portugnen fim. ‘Th eters hey were carrying fell nto the hands 
‘ofthe Portugunen (cho only Europeans there resident) and were sat 9 
Lisbon; transations of them wil be found in Dorumentor Remctidon, 
WoL pp. 71-88. No acconnt of Starkey’ journey is extant 
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wwas found that the Portuguese had no immediate intention 
of restoring their booty, Mukarrab Khin was dispatched to 
Surat with orders to stop all traffic and to lay siege to the 
Portuguese town of Daman by way of reprisals. At the same 
time the Jesuit church at Agra was closed, and the Fathers 
Wore deprived of the allowances they had hitherto received. 
‘There was thus every hope that the Portuguese would, be 

xmanently excluded from the trade of Mughal India, to the 

eft of their English rivals, 

‘A letter from Withington at the end of October 1614 (Letters 
Received, vol-i, p. 140) tells us that he had succeeded in 
together the desired indigo and was only waiting to receive an 
dispose of some expected broadeloth and other English goods 
before starting for Surat. Nov, however, everything went 
‘wrong with him, First, his indigo was seized by the Governot 
of Agra, who hud been blamed by the Emperor for allowing 
some Portuguese to earry off their belongings, and who, in his 
anxiety to avoid further censure, would not allow the English- 
‘man to touch his property until a farman to that effect was 

tained by Kerridge, who was now with Jahangir at Ajmer 
(iid., p. 298). ‘Then Withington received a letter informing 
him that the promised remittance of money from Surat to pay 
for his indigo could not be made, and he was obliged in conse- 
quenee to, return the indigo to those from whom it had been 
Bought, ‘This occasioned much dispute and worry, and was 
only effected by the interposition of the Governor of 

tio thus inade eine ames for he fonper treatment of the 
unfortunate merchant. Next, the broadcloth, when it came 
to hand, proved to be so damaged as to be almost unvendible, 
Mille the other goods could Ouly he sold at prices lower 
than those they would have fetched at Surat, (ibid., vol lil 
PP. 15, 63). These trials and vexations proved too much for 


Withington, and for some time he was * distracted”. 
Meanwhile, in October 1614, Captain Downton had reached 
Swally with a fleet of four ships, bringing William Edwards 
to be chief of the Company's affairs in India. Aldworth, 
however, protested so vigorously against being su d 
that the matter was compromised by dispatchin, rds 


to Aimer inntead, Yo present another fetter fom Keng James, 
fund to look after English interests at court. The ¥ 
ad expressly forbidden any of their servants to imitate 
‘Hawkins in assuming the title of ambassador + but inasmuch 
fas there was a general agreeinent at Surat that some higher 
‘Status than that of a merchant was necessury” to. secure 
attention from the Hmperor, ards ras authorized to 
Tepresent himself as "a : " 
English king and under this title he set out from Surat in 
December 1614. That he should be regarded at court as an 
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ambassador was natural enough in the circumstances, and 
probably Edwards was ut no pains to disavow the rank aseigned 
to him but Withington’s charge that he arrogated that title 
to himself without authority scems to be baseless. 

‘The news of the arrival of another English flect spurred 
the Portuguese to fresh efforts. As soon as he could eolleet 
all his available forees, the Viceroy himself sailed to. the 
orgbaarda teosh, the intruders‘ afterwards t9 punish 
their Indian allies, Alarmed at the prospect, Mukarrab iShan, 
who liad in vain demanded that the English ships should aid 
in the siege of Daman by attacking that fortress from the sea, 
now applied to Downton to co-operate actively in the defence 
of Surat against the Viceroy’s armada. Downton, however, 
‘was too cautious to pledge himself to anything of the kind, and 
resolved to remain strictly on the defensive. Not unnaturally, 
‘this attitude was warmly resented by the Mughal authoritien, 
‘who considered that the war was solely due to their reception 
of the English ; and for a time relations Were strained. ‘These 
bickerings were hushed by the near approach of the Portuguese 
squadron, which on January 20, 1615, made a vigorous attack 
upon, Downton’s ships, ensoonced behind the sandbanks xt 

ally. Attempts to carry by boarding one of the smaller 
‘enscls were defented with the loss ofthnce of the Portugues 

and a large number of men. Endeavours were then made 
to hum the English lect by means of fresh, bu these fled 
entirely ; and at last the Viceroy returned’ to Goa utterly 
hatiled’ and with great loss of eredit. Downton remained at 
Swally until the beginning of March, and then departed for 
the Far Bast. 

Withington was il he tells us, for three mionths, and did 
ot completely recover until he tad proceeded from Aura to 
Ajmer. In July 1615 he was again at the former city, 
having sent him and Robert Young thither to transact some 
business. A few months later Withington was surprised by 
the arrival of a party of Englishmen from Ajmer with orders 
from Edwards for his apprehension on a charge of defrauding 
the Company. In his narrative he of course makes out that 
he had done nothing to deserve such treatment; but that there 
‘was something to be said on the other side seems evident, not 
only from the subsequent attitude of his employers, but alo 
froin the correspondence contained in Kerridge’s letter-book, 
now in the British Museum (Addl, MS, 9860), -'Kerridge, who 
was then stationed at Ahmadabad, had certainly no animus 

inst Withington and was not at all well-disposed towards 

Iwards; yet he nowhere hints any doubt as to the justice 
of the Intter's treatment of the former. Writing on Novem= 
ber 16, 1615, to Captain Keeling (who had reached Swally 
‘two months earlier with a fresh fleet, bringing Sir Thomas Roe 

° 
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‘on his memorable embassy), Kerridge forwards a Ietter from 
Eawards, which, he says, accuses yaton of having * not 
only wronged the Company by peculiar stealths and other 
villanyes, but don them an infinitt wronge in their invest- 
ments’; and in another letter, addressed to Edwards, he 
expresses a perfunctory regret that the offender's * youthfull 
imperfections” had apparently developed into * vilde con- 
ditions which were * nowe past hope of remeady’. 

Phe factors sent to secure Withington perforsmed their duty 
promptly, and he was earried to Ajmer, according to his own 
‘Aeoount, in irons. ‘At that place, he would have us believe, he 
answered satisfactorily all the ‘charges made against him; 
‘whereupon Edwards, not to be baffled, trumped up a false 
charge of drunkenness, imprisoned him, and a little later sent 
him down to Surat in chains. Here again Kerridge’s letters 
‘put a different complexion on the matter. In one of these, 
Hated December 22, 1615, he writes: ‘Last night late, 
Withington one horsbacks eame to our dore drunke, but would 
not com in, fearinge apprehention ; eryenge out Jaylors, 
sland of, jaylers, more like a madman farr then when you sawe 
him last. None of his gardiants would laye hold one him, all 
of them denyeng, as not beinge comitted to their charge. 
Such a confused sending of a prisoner I have not soen. 
retorninge to Dergee Seraw, wher he gott his liquour, fell out 
with Magolls on the waye, that unhorste, beat, and deliverd 
hhim prisoner to the Cutwall, who this morninge (to ad to our 
nations disgrace) hath carried him to Sarder Chan.’ In another 
letter of the same date Kerridge says that Withington had 
escaped from his escort about sixteen days before. ‘This is 
fa rather different picture from that drawn in the text of am 
innocent prisoner lumbering meekly along the road in chains. 

‘While ‘still under confinement by the local. authorities, 
Withington seems to have found means to write to Sir Thomas 
Roe, then newly arrived at Ajmer. In a letter to Kerridge, of 
January 15, 1616 (British Museum, Addl. MS. 6118, f. 67), 
Roe says:'‘T am sorry to heare of such diserder in. the 
factoryes . . . and particularly for Withington, who hath 
written me ‘a strange complayning lettre, praying me to 
Moove the King ; but I hav busines of other importaunce 
how then to trouble him with his debaushednes. I shalbe 
ashamd the King know Ihave sueh a countryman, But least 
‘necessity force desperat courses, T have advised the Generall 
[ice. Keeling] to redeme him (so it be not much to the prejudice 
of the Company [and] so as his wages in England may answer), 
ouly for our nations reputation." Hee foolishly threatens to 
feurse me, if T redeeme him not. I will doe what is fittest, but 
care ot for his blessings nor execrations.’ ‘The reference to 
“desperat courses is explained in Roe’s letter to Keeling, in 
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Which a fear is expressed that Withington may either *turne 
Moore oF commit su 

Shortly afterwards, Kersidge reported to Keeling that, after 
allowing Withington to sean i prison for whe he had, 
A some expense, procured his release, and was now dicpateli 
iim in irons to Surat under the chieye of some seamen Whe 
hhad teen sent up to Ahmadabad with treasure. "At Surat 
Withington evidently failed: to convince Keeling of his iano: 
ence, in spite of his assertion in the text that he was there 
leared of owing anything to the Company ; for although his 
period of serviee was not half completed, he was put on board 
the Lion, which sailed for Eopland in’ Februasy 1610, and 
reached her destination in the sddie ofthe following Septem: 
ber. “Immediately on his arrival he was arrested ef the sue 
of the Hast India Company, and remained in prison for ever 
‘month, when he was released on bail. ‘The Court Miautes for 
the period are missing ; but when, towards the end of 1017, 
tey'once more become available, we find the Company, frm 
convinced that they had been wronged. by Withtegton. Ea 
December ofthat year a physician named Percival applied to 
the Court for payinent of his bill aguinst their late servant, 
“for cure of his phrensy’; he had been told, he sa that Mis 
patient's gods and money” were in their hands, ‘This-wat 
Indignantly denied, and the doctor was assured that in reality 
Withington was in the Company's debt, as had been proved 
hefore "some noble personages". Thereupan Percival declared 
that he would take other means to recover his fees but he wat 
warned not to make his patient mad again, * because iti wot 
Unksnowne that he can ‘be mad and well againe whem hee 


pleaseth. 
Early in 1618 Withington commenced an action against the 
Company, in which he failed completely. A little later he 
rough nother against Tarde the result of which nat 
Known, ‘At length, despairing of success by legal means, 
November 1619 he'made overinres to the Cosppany fr the 
relinguishment of his claims ; but on its being found that he 
Still expeeted to reoeive some compensation, the Committees 
decided to have nothing more todo with him. Sir Thomas Ftoe, 
phe spree a Ue meting, enounced Withington i 
severe terms, declaring that he was guilty of * mere eousonage 
in the counirve, alfirming he was never otherwise then’ a 
runclard and Gen most disulte le, keping si or seven 
whores still in house, and ever a most wicked and deboyat 
Fellow’. Of course this condemnation was not based. upon 
Perousl knowledge, for the two had never met, at leas in 
ia; but it may’ be taken as representing the reputation 
Withington had left behind him in that country. With thie 
We may take our leave of him, merely noting that he must 
02 
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hhave died before April 1624, when it was reported to, the 
‘Company that his executor (probably the brother he mentions) 
had presented a petition to Parliament on the subject of is 
claims, Apparently nothing eame of this, 

From internal evidence it is concluded that, Withington’s 
nazrative was, cotpiled from his journal not long aites, his 
return—probably at the time of his suit against the Company. 
‘copy af the fractate” (as he terms it)eame into the 
sion of Purchas, who printed a nmch condensed version of it 
in his Pilgrimes (parti, book iv, chap. 8). More than a century 
later the story was printed in'mneh fuller form, in a volume 
‘entitled A Journey ver Land from the Gulf of Honduras to the 
Great SouthSea, performed dy John Cockburn and ft other 

lishmen. « .. To cohich is added a curious piece, written in 
the Reign of King James I and never before printed, intitied 
‘A Brief Discoverye of some Things best worth noteinge in the 
Travella of Nicholas Withington, a Factor in the East Indiase 
(London, 1735). ‘This appendix (itself dated 1784) is stated 
to have been printed from the original MS.; but the unnamed 
editor, in his preface, tells us nothing of the way in which he 
faequired the document. Nor has it since been traced, 

‘The present reprint follows the text of the 174. version, 
which is about three times as long as that given by Purehas. 
It is evident, however, that the eightcenth-century editor 
imitated his predecessor in omitting details which he judged 
to be unimportant, although Purchas had included some of 
them, "Tue passages given by the latter have now forthe most 
part heen restored, either in notes or as interpolations (between 
quare brackets) in the text-|"Gn the other hand, part of 

jthington’s account of the outward voyage has been omitted 
here, as unnecessary for our present. purpose. 


Tum 28th of June, 1612, wee departed from the Baye of 
Saidania {i-e. Table Bay] with prosperous wyndes, saylinge 
fon in our voyage untill the 19th day of Auguste, when wee 
trossed the Equinoctiall Lyne. And the 80th daye wee same 
sakes swyminge in the sea, beeinge inthe Neigh of eighteene 
anda halfe degrees to the norward of the Equinoctiall” And 
foe wee sayled on untill the fourth of September, when wee 

+ he Sint of September they saw land; the second anchor guia 
Daman torn iniabed and sonoeraby Portal ‘The axe 


infested them si that remained on land at Surat ; Master Aldworth was 
sioke forty dayes (Purchas). 
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‘came within foure leagues of the barr of Suratt, where wee mett 
with the Ozeander, beeinge one of our fleete, whoe was rydinge 
at an anchoure there ; havinge gotten a pilott out of @ boate 
of the countrye and lefte one of our carpenter's mates in 
hostage for him, whoe unwicelye earryinge some moneye aboute 
him, when the Moores were from the shippe, they cutt his 
throate and tooke what hee had, as afterwards wee were 
certaynlye informed. Upon the 7th of the same moneth wee 
arrived at the barre of Suratt in the East-Indeases, and the 
thirteenth day wee came to Suratt and were kyndlye enter- 
tayned of the Governor and the chiefes of the cittye. ‘There is 
fn order in this cuntrye that strangers cominge to visite an 
inhabitante (bee hee a man of anye fashion) doe presente him 
with somethinge or other, and not to come to him emptye- 
handed ; insomuch that our people which wee sente firste on 
shore, having nothing but money aboute them to give for 
presents, were fayne to presente the Governor of the cittye 
fand other chiefe men with each a royall of eight, which they 
Kkyndiye accepted, takinge yt for a greate honour to. bee 
presented, though the presente bee but small. 

[Notwithstanding Sir Henry Middleton taking their ships in 
the Red-sea, yet they promised us good dealing, considering 
else they must burne their ships (said Mill Jeffed [Mir Jafar}, 
fone of the chiefe merchants of Surat) and give over their trade 
Dy sea, Impossible it was to have any trade at Surat, by 
reason of Portugall frigats in the rivers mouth ; therefore the 
Generall repaired with his ships to Swally, whence he might 
by land go and come without danger. ‘The third of Oetober 
Sheke Shuffe," Governour of Amadavar, chief citie of Guzerat, 
came to Surat and so to Swally, and agreed upon articles. 
Master Canning had been taken by the Portugals, but the 
Viee-Roy commanded to set him ashoare at Surat, saying : 
Let him. goe helpe his country-men to fight, and then we will 
take their ship and the rest of them altogether. But the 
purser made an eseape and so came to us on land, Master 
Canning was set on shoare at Surat, according to promise, and 
0 went aboord.) 


+ Shaikh Sali, He appears to have been the Diwan, not the Governor. 
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Here wee remayned trading untill the 20th of November, 
then the same daye, our shippes lying in the mouth of the 
river of Surutt, fower Portungale gallionns, with a whole fleete 
of frigotts, eamiei night of our two shippes (or rather one shippe 
and a pynnace). ‘Then our Generall (in the Dragon) presentlye 
‘wayed anchoure, and worthelye encouraged our men not to 
feare them nor the greatnesse of theire shippes or Mlecte, Dut 
to shew themselves true Englishmen ; and soe mett theire 
admiral! and vize-admirall, and shott not one shoote till hee 
‘came betweene them, and then gave each of them a broad syde 
‘anda brave volleye of shott, which made them give way and 
come noe more neare her that daye. The other shippes were 
not as yett come uppe, and the Ozeander could not gett eleare 
of her anchours, se she shott not one shoote that daye ; but 
Uke Dragon supplyed her wante verye well and, it drawinge 
neare night, they all came to anchoure within sight of exch 
other; and the next morninge wayed anchours ayaine and 
Doyunn theire fight, in which the Ozeander bravely redeemed 
the tyme shee Toste the daye before. "The fyrye Dragon, bestir= 
inge herself in some three howers hott feight drove three of 
the galtions on the xanels, and then the Oseander, drawinge little 
water, dauneed the haye uboute them, and soe payed them 
that they durste not shiewe a man on theirs deckes, kilinge 
and spoylinge their men, and battered theire shipps exceeding 
lye. In the afternoone, the flud beeinge evine, the gullionns, 
‘with the helpe of the friggots, werenflote axayne, and reeeaved 
4 brave weleome of our shippes ; with whom they continued 
{eight about foure howers, but much to theire disadvantage 
fund our greate honour. Tt beeinge nowe night, wee came to 
oar auchours, and theire’ rode that night and all the nexte 
ddaye without meddling each with other. And the daye after, 
the Dragon drawinge much water, and the baye shallowe, 
the Gencrall wente from thence and rode on the other syde of 
the baye, at a place called Mondofrobag*; where all that 
tyme Sardar Chaune,? a great nobleman of the Mogell's, with 

1 A country dance, in whith the performers woul 

+ Manlarabad (generally contracted to Tatar 
‘harddrive by Jahangl Co Khwaja hs, rotor 
of Abdllat Kits, ea max! 
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2000 horses, was beseldginge a eastle of the Resbooches 
[Rajputs), n caste of Gentills and formerly (before the conqueste 
fof Guysemtt by the Mogull) greate nobles of the cuntrye, 
but nowe live by robbinge and spoylinge poore passengers by 
the waye, Of this nobleman was our Generall yerye henour- 
ablye entertoyned, and presented with a gallante horse and 
furniture; which horse our Generall afterwards presented to 
the Governour of Gogu [sce p. 62], 4 porte-towne to the 
westward of Suratt. 

‘About ten dayes after the shippes staye, where they Thad 
trade and commerce with this people, the Portungale shippes 
and friggots, havinge replenished theire wants with store of 
fresh men, came thether to our shippes ; which made Sardar 
Chaune, alithough he bed heard wee had put them to the 
‘worste on the other syde in our former fighte, yet, seeinge theire 
greate odds, bothe in bignesse and quantitye, through his love 
to our Gonerall was verve fearfull of the [ejvente of the fighte 
‘and counselled our Generall to flye ; which hee smyling at, 
tonld him that (God willinge) hee should see theire greate 
number abould not avayle them against him. And soe, havinge 
all his men aboard, wayed anchoure and with a brave resolution 
‘ott on them, beatinge and spoylinge them in such fashion that 
theire whole defence wus in flyinge away ; and in fower houres 
space wee drove them eleane out of our sight, and retorned 
fand anchored with perpetuall honoure ; this fight beeing before 
thowsands of the countrye people, whoe (to on nation's greate 
fame) have devulged the same farr und reare. Sardar Chanu, 
after the rasinge of his castle and takinge the rebbells, repayt- 
inge to the Greate Mogull, related to him at large the discourse 
fof this fighte ; which made the Kinge admire much, formerlye 
thinkinge there had hin noe nation compurable to the Portun- 
ale by sea, 

‘The 27th of December, 1612, dur shippes retorninge againe 
‘came to Suallye, huyinge loste in all the fightes with the four 
Portungales only three men, and those saylors ; and one man 
loste his arme, hott off with « greate shott ; not anye else 
‘of our conspanye either hurte or wounded (thonks bee to God). 
But the Portungales on the contrarye (ax wee have ben since 
certaynlye informed by those thut sawe moste of them buryed) 
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had slayne 100 men, Some reporte 300 and odd, but them= 
selves confesse 160 ; but sure theire losse was more then they 
will confess, 

‘The 18th of Januarye, 1612 [1018], I (becinge in Suratt) 
was sente for aboard by the Generall ; where by a counsaile 
was entertayned, and bounde to the Worshippfull Companye 
of Marchaunts, and in regard of my Janguadge (whieh athers 
of theire factors wanted) Twas appoynted to retnayne in Surstt 
‘asa factor, And having entred into a bonde of 4001. for tho 
Agcomplishment of my service, 1 was this day dispeeded from 
the Generall and retorned to Suratt, Theis aud manye other 
things accomplished, Wee for the euntrye wore set on shore, 
and the 18th of Januarye, 1612, the shippes departed for 
England,’ the galtionns nover offering one shott at them, 
huyinge ridden monye dayey in sight of thom. [Anthony 
Starkey was sent for England.) 

Becinge wt Suratt, the 20th day of Januarye wee dispeeded 
Me, Paule Caninge for Agra, huvinge provided all things 
necomarye for his yoynge to contentment ; but he had 9 
tedious and hard journey of yt, eeinge 70 dayes on the waye 
hetweene Suratt And Agns, and underwente manye troubles 
Docinge wett on by the ennemye on the waye, whoe shott hilt 
through the bellye with un arrows and likewise one of lis 
Englishmen through the arme, and killed and hurte manye 
of his pyonns [peons] ; but, God bee Umnked, hee loste not 
‘any thinge, but before his arrivall in Agra heo wis woll cured, 
of his hurte. Soone after this, two of his Englishe* fell out 
with him and sve lefte him on the waye, retorninge to Suratt ; 
one of them brought away his beste horse and furniture, which 
eoste 201. Soe Mr, Caninge proveeded on his journey, oulye 
attended with two musitians; and the th day of April 
arrived in Agra. And the nexte day was culled before the 
Kinge, to whom hee detivertd the Kinge of England's letters 
and presente, which was of noe greate vallue ; which made 
the Kinge aske him if our Kinge sente him that presente ; he 
anewer'd our Kinge sente him the letter, but the marchaunts 
sente him that presente. ‘The Kinge graced him by givinge 


¢ Really for Achin aud Bantam, before retuming to England, 
* Richard Temple and Edward Hunt. 
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im a euppe of wyne with his owne bande (as Mr. Caninge 
‘wrote to us), and further toulde him that all his requests 
should bee graunted, willinge him to write home for all rich 
novelties, wherin thee much delighted ; amd in fyne referred 
him, for dispateh of his businesse, to Mochrobo Chaune 
[Mukarrab Khan}, w greate nobleman ; whoe objected, frst, 
some five o sixe marchaunts to reside in Agro, and wee should 
Ihave w castle builte for un at Mendofrobag : secondiye, hee 
alledged, if noe marchaunts should bee in Agra, then another 
Generall might. take theire goods, os Sir Henry Middleton hud 
don + tiedlye, if for our sakes they should breake pence with 
te Portungules, and then wee to have ntoe more shippe come 
in three or fower yeures, what satisfaction wee could make 
them for wrongs receaved by them from the Portungalen t 
‘To all whieh Mr; Caninge answer’ to contente ; und Moekirobo 
Chaune imparted his answere to the Kinge, whoe rested well 
contento therewith. 

Soone afler his cominge to Agra, one of his nusitians 
{i-6, Lancelot Canning] dyed (whieh was the chiefest presente 
tent to the Kinge). Aboute the buriall of him Mr. Caninge 
Jad much trouble with the Portungule Futhers, whoo would 
Hot suffer him to bee buried in theire chureh-yarde (0 place 
Which the Kinge gave the Portungales for buriall of Cheystians) ; 
yetat laste Me, Caninge buried hinn there, But the Portungales 
tooke him upp againe, and buried his in the heighway 5. which 
the Kinge hearing of, made them take him upp aguine and 
bury him in the former place, threatninge them not onlye to 
turne them out of his kingdom, but allsoe theite dead bodies, 
theire countriemen, out of theire graven.! 

Presentlye after, Mr. Caninge wrote to us of the daunger and 
feare hce lived in of beeinge poysoned by the Jemitts, and 
therefore desired that I, Nich. Withington, might come upp 
to him, as well to assiste him in his presente affares a allsoe to 


| Rerridgo (Letters Receioad, vol. 4, p. 288) given a difleront account 
Hie says that the Jeauitediainterred the body of Lancelot Canning with= 
‘out the Knowledge of his cousin ; and that, on the death of tho latter, 
‘Trully buried both bodies together on one side of tho Christian cemetery, 
‘at & good distance from the other tombe—an arratigement to which the 
‘Teauita made no abjection. 
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followe our suite at courte in ease of his mortalletye ; wher 
upon it was conchided amongste us at Suratt, by  counsell, 
that T should departe with all conveniente speedo for Agra, 
Presentlye after this, there came a pattamar! with letters 
from Agra, certifyinge us of the death of Mr. Caninge,® and 
allsoo howe the Kinge hud taken order that all his goods 
should bee kepte safe till some of our Englishmen came thether 
to tuke charge of them ; wheruppon yt was still agreed that 
I should proseedo on my purposed journey to Agra; but 
exceptions was taken by oue Thomas Kyrridge, whoo alledged 
that, Mr. Caninge beeinge dead, the place belonged to hin 
In fyne hee was dispeeded for Agra ; but before hiv departure 
it was concluded amongste us that some one of us should goo 
for gland overlande from Mocha, with letters to advise the 
Worshipful Companye of our prosecdings. And wow in 
rojard that within some elghte or ten dayes there was n shippe 
‘of this place bounde for Mocha in the Hedd Sea, in which 
shippe one goinge might well in twoe mioneths travell bee int 
Alexandria in 'Turkye + $0 that by all likelihood hee might 
bbee sooner in England then if hee should goe by the way of 
Aleppo t in fyne our Agente propounded this journey to mee, 
NW. ; which I, neoinge the necessitye of senidinge one, and 
that one other would attempte the journey, gave wayo to 
lundertalee. Soono after wee senite for the master of the shippe 
that was bounde for Mocha and acquaynted him with our 
Intente ; whoe tould us that it was impossible for w Chrystian 
to passe that way, unlesve hee were eireunsized, noe Christian 
eeinge suffred to come neare Mochs,* where theire prophett 
Mahomet was buried ; by which place I muste of force passe 
to goe to Alexandria, ‘The like wee heard allsoe of divers 
others; which made us (bat especiallye myself, not havinge 
a desier to bee cutt) to give over our determination, Yet not- 
withstandinge, we hyted a fellowe, that understoode the 

n tonge and had formerlye ben that way, to earrye our 


2 

died May 29, 1618, und that Korrdge 

ind of the following month. "The date of 

Cannings death is also given aa May 12 (0... 117) and May 27(0..0. 110), 
* Parchas has *Slecea', which ia evidently intended, though Mabian- 

‘naa’ tomb is really Modis 
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letters to Allexandria by Ahat conveyance ; whoe departed 
in the shippe, and at his arrivall in Mocha, hee hearinge newes 
that all our Englishmen were imprisoned and our goods con- 
Aiscated for the late facte of Sir Henry Middleton, whoe not 
Jonge before had robbed divers in those parts, hee therefore 
durste not proseede, but retorned our letters in the shippe, 
which arrived at the barre of Suratt the 13th of September, 
1613, and was taken by the Portungales armado of friggotts, 
notwithstandinge theire passe which they had of the Portun- 
Eales, ‘This shippe* was verye richlye Inden, becinge worth 
‘a lnmdred thowsand pounde; yet not contented with the shippe 
and goods, but tooke allsoe 700 persons of all sorts with them 
to Goa; which deede of theires is nawe growne soe odious 
that it is like to bee the utter undoing of the Portungales in 
‘their parts, the Kinge takinge yt soe haynosly that they 
‘should doe such a thinge, contrarye to theire passe ; insomuch 
that noe Portungale passeth that waye without a suertye, 
neither can anye Portungale passe in or out. [Merehants of 
Surat ate by this meanes impoverished, and our goods left in 
our fiands ; with which we went to Amadabar.] 

Not longe after, there came one # to us whoe hiad rune awaye 
from Sir Henry Middleton to the Portungales and with them 
‘had continued till is cominge to us. He informed us of the 
‘estate of the Portungales, which hee affirmed to bee verye 
‘weak, and at that time had divers of theire townes beseeged 
by the Decannes and other Moores theire neighbours, insomuch 
that they were fayne to sende out of theire townes manye 
hundreds of poore labouring people and others that dwelte 
amongste them, for wante of victualls; [three barkes of 
which came to Surat and divers others to Cambaya. Their 
‘weaknesse in fight with us caused all this.] 

‘There came likewise unto us one? that had formerlye rune 
awaye from our shippes to the Portungales, and agayne from 
them to us; and in his waye passinge through the Decannes 
countrye, he was perswaded by another Englishman (that 
‘was tummed Moore and lived there) to turne Moore ; which hee 

4 ‘The Hahimi, belonging to the Queen Mother. 
= Purchas gives his name ax John Alkin. 
* Purchas gives his name as Robert Johnson, 
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did and was circumsized, the Kinge allowinge him 7s. td. per 
daye und his diett at the Kinge’s own table ; but within eighte 
ayes after his circumsizion he dyed. Lykewise another of 
‘our companie, ealled Robert Trullye, which was an uttendante 
to Mr, Caninge, whome hee lefte and wente to Decanne to the 
Kinge thereof, earryinge along with him a Germayne for his 
interpritor that understoode the language ; und eominge there, 
offred bothe to turne Moores, which was kyndlye accepted by 
the Kinge. So Trullye was circumsized, and had a newe name 
given him and greate allowance given him by the Kinge, with 
Whom hee continued. But they eominge to eutt the Germayne, 
founde that hee had ben formerlye circumsized (as he was 
once in Persia)}but thought nowe to have deceaved the Decanne, 
whoe, fyndinge him allreddye a Moore, would not give him 
centertayntent ; soe hee retorned to Agra and gott himselfe 
into the service of a Frenchman, and is tured Chrystian 
againe, goinge usuallye to Masse with his master. Another 
allsoe, called Robert Claxton, whom wee had entertayned, 
hearinge reporte how Trullye was made of in the Decanns 
courte, lefte us and wente thether allsoe and turned Moore, 
hayinge verye yood allowance ; yet, not contente therewith, 
aufter the Englishe shippes eame to Suratt, hee eame thether, 
shewinge himselfe verye pennytente for whit hee had don, 
and carried himselfe in such manner that everye man pittied 
him. At the laste hee gott into his hands some fortye and odd 
‘Pounds, under pretence of helpinge them to buye eommodyties, 
‘and then gave them the slippe and retorned from whence hee 
‘came, and there remaynes still, for ought wee knowe. So there 
is with the Kinge of Decanne fower Englishemen which are 
turned Moores, and divers Portungales allsoe. 

Aboute the 12th of October, 1613, Mr. Aldworth (our 
Agente), myselfe, and Mr, Aldworth’s man,* and a Germayne 
began our journey for Amadavar ; and travellinge alonge the 
cuntrye, the 18th daye wee came to a prittie village called 

+ Or Clarkson (Letters Received, vo. i pp. 298, 304), 

* John Young, ‘The German was named Jacob, Ho had been 
taptuned by tho Turks in Hungary and remained & slave for seven oF 
ight years, when, after several changes of masters, he managed. 
‘asape to the Portugnese at Goa, from whom he fled to Surat (Lallers 
‘Receved, oi, pp. 20, 308). 
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Sarron,t and lodged in the Governor's yarde, where wee were 
safe from theeves. In the morninge wee beeinge reddye to 
departe, the Governor sente his men to us to begue somethinge 
‘of us ; whoe were contente with 8 pites [pice), which is aboute 
8d. Englishe. And travellinge yet further on our journey, wee 
‘came to a cittye ealled Brothra [Baroda], which is but a little 
cittye, yet of fyne buyldings ; where wee bought some com- 
modities for our trading. And about ten courses from thence 
Wee came to a river called Wasseth,? where wee fownde 
‘Mussulph Chane [Musaff Khan ?], Governor of Brodra (and 
‘a friend to our Englishe), with his armye, beeinge reddye to 
fighte with the Rashooches that laye on the other syde of the 
river, to the number of 2000 horses and manye foote. Wee 
visitted him and presented him with cloth ; and towards 
night peace was concluded betweene him and the rebbells. ‘The 
cheife of them (becinge the eaptain, and of the tase of the ould 
Kinges of Suratt) eame over the river to vizitt the Governor; 
Dut before hee came, hee sente over his whole armye, whoe 
put themselves in battell array, for feare of anye trecherye ; 
for the yeare before, the brother of this rebbell eominge in the 
same manner to visite Mussalph Chane, whoe caused his 
throate to bee cutt, and after slewe manye of his souldiers. 
‘Soe this rebell, to prevente the like, sente over his whole armye 
first, and then eame armed himselfe, beeing compassed with 
some fortye of his chiefest souldiers, all armed compleate, and 
soe presented himselfe before Mussulph Chane, giveinge him a 
white bowe, witnessinge (as wee conecaved) his innocencye; and 
toe, kissinge the hande of the Governor, presentlye departed. 
‘Mussulph Chane likewise the same night wente to Brodra, and 
lefte us twentie of his horsemen to accompanye ws. on our waye, 


3 Porchas gi 


The Mahi,“ Wasseth in really Visad, the place where the highend 
‘eronsed the river. sh Be 
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and allsoe lente us one of his ellephants to transporte our 
goods over the river, the water beeinge heighe. [To Niriand 
[Nariad], 14.¢.; a great towne where they make indieo.] 
‘The twenty-second daye wee came to Amadavar, which is 
the cheifest cittye of Guysseratt, and is verye neare as bigge 
as London, walled rounde with a verye stronge wall, scituate 
in the playne by the river-syde. Here are marchaunts of all 
places resydinge, as well Chrystians as Moores and Gentills. 
‘The commodities of this place are cloth of gould, silver tissue, 
yellvets (but not comparable to ours), taffetase and other 
stufles, and divers druges, with other commodities: Here 
‘wee tooke a howse to hier in a place where divers Armenian 
marchaunts lye and other Chrystians. ‘The nexte daye wee 
vizited Abdolla Chan,* Governor of this place (a nobleman of 
£5000 horse paye), and presented him with a veste of cloth? 
and other trif_es of small vallue; but hee expected greater 
matters, which wantinge, hee presentlye dismissed us without 
any grace 
Shortelye after, our Agente sente mee to Cambaya, givinge 
‘mee 200 rupeias, everye mupie containinge 23. 6d., to buye of 
all sorts of commodities which I should fynde there fitt for our 
tradinge, and to informe myselfe of the place ; which I thanke 
God T did, though with greate daunger of robbinge. [Seven 
course to Barengeo [Bareja], where every Tuesday the cafily 
[bee p. 149] of Cambaya mcete nnd so keepe company for feare 
of theeves. Hence sixteene course to Soquaters [Sojitra], a 
fine towne well manned with souldiers. Departed at midnight, 
and about eight of the clocke next morning came 10c. to 
Cambaya.| And the 0th daye, havinge bestowed my 200 
Tupeias in such commodities as T founde for our tune, in the 
afternoone beeinge reddye to departe, the Governor sente for 
mee and shewed mee our King’s letter of England, which 
General Beste brought ; tellinge mee it was sente him downe 
from the Kinge to have it translated, and intreated mee to doe 
yts but T excused myselfe, urginge the necessitie of my 
2 Porchas specifies‘ gumbuck: (gumlac} and ‘ccloured baffatsen’. 
ojblilah-Khi, Fitz jang, was Veer of Guar from 1611 to 
2 *Vin three yards and a half (marpinal note) 
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presente departure, and withall tould hivn that yt was a matter 
‘of more importance then for mee to doo yt alone, without the 
knowledge of our Agente, and desired him to sende yt to 
Amadavar to our Agente, and hee without doubte would 
translate yt; which the Governor did. Soe accordinglye it 
was transinted. 

Havinge well overcome our businesse and but little to doe, 
‘woe rode to Serkosso [Sarkhe} ; kee p. 174] (some three courses 
from Amadavar), which is the cheife place where they make 
theire Mlatte indieo ; and there wee spente twoe or three dayes 
in eeinge the makinge therof. In this towne are the sepulchers 
oF the Kings of Guyseratt, a verye dellicate churche and fayer 
toumbes, which ure kepte verye comelye ; whither there ix 
iii resortoinge from all parts of the kingdome to viaitt thet 
toumbes. Allsoe abouite a myle and a halfe off there is verye 
fayer nnd pleasunte garden of u myle aboute, which companseth 
& verve fayer and statelye howse, seated dellicately by the 
riverside ; which howse Chow 
man of the Mogull's, builte in memorial! of the greate vietorye 
which hee gott of the laste Kinge of Guyseratt, takinge hin 
Prisoner, and likewise brought all his whole kingdome in 
subjection of the Greate Mogull, as yt still continucth ; in 
‘memoriall wherof, the battell heeinge fought in this place, Nee 
‘bailte this howse and planted the orchard, raysinge the hei 
wall rounde aboute yt. Noe man dwelleth in this how 
toulye a fewe poore men that are hyred to keepe the orehard 
cleane. Wee lodged in yt one night, and sento for sixe fsher= 
‘men, that in lesse then halfe an hower tooke more fishe then 
all cur companye could cate ; and soone after retorned to 
‘Amadavar agayne, 

Hore in Amuadavar is n Jesuite® remayninge to converte 

+ "Tho Khinkhiinin (x0 p. 71) ix meant. ‘Tho romaine of hia Patch 
igh, oe Gaedon of Victory (laid out in 1684), aro still to bo seen near 
‘tho Jako we Barkhe}. 

* Thia was probably Joan do Seine, who ia described by Pyrard de 
Laval in one place as belonging to Nenvy, in another place to Verdun, 
‘When Pyrand left Goa (early in 1610) Fathor i Seine had gone to reside 
‘ht Chaul Korridge mentions him in September 1615 (Letter-book,t. 6) 
‘4 having yone to court with Mukarrab Khan, For other information 
‘eo Father Horten‘s article on Josut miimionario in the Sours of the 
Benoit Asiatic Society, 11, p. 830. 
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‘heathens to Chrystianitic, though hee huth little profit there- 
Ibye hetherto ; yet still resteth in hin voeation. Hee tould tis 
that they were people absolutelye predestinated for hell. 
Hee, becinge a Frenchman, wax verye open to our Agente in 
all matters ; and likewise made knowne unto hit his owne 
poore estate, protestinge hee had nothinge to eate, by reavon 
of the imbarquement of the Portungales and theire goodes; 
‘and in fyne intreated our Agente to Tende him yome money 
or give him some for God's sake. Our Agente, secinge the 
povertye of the poore man, gave him tenn rupeias, via. 265, 
sterlinge ; for the which ‘afterwards hee wrote to him a 
thanicful letter, but withall desired him to burne yt; whereby 
T note his pride of arte, to bee willings to receave a good turne 
but not oponlye to acknowledge that hee had need of yts 

‘he 12th of December! wee had certayne intelligence by 
Alvers that there were English ships arrived in Synda at 
Lowrybander®; whereupon yt wns thought ttt by our 
‘Agente (myselfe thereto consenting) that T should instantlye 
take my journey thether to them, to informe them of our 
settled factorye and to advise them of other things conveniente 
for our wnd theire tradinge. Whereupon I prepared all things 
esessarye, and the nexte daye depatted on my journey. And 
the ftrate night T fell nequainted with cortayne marchaunts 
Younde for Synda, of which aequayntance wee were all well 
pleased and glad, keepinge companye together till yt pleased 
God to parte us by death.’ Keepinge on our waye, the 16th of 
December, 1613, wee came to a village called Callwalla. ‘This 
towne the King's father (ould Accaban) after the conqueste of 
Gayseratt, cominge thether, gave to a company of women and 
for ever, uppon condition to tenche and brine 
upp theire children in theire owne profession, which is daune- 
inge,eto. At our beeinge here, the women of the towne came 
into our caravan and daunced, everye man givinge them somné- 

* Purwhas ays November 28. 

* Printed (here and elsewhoer) * Rowrybanier’, It ix Lahefbandar, 
the oli port of Tata, near the Pit mouth ofthe Titus 

* Paschas’a version haw ‘The thirteenth of December came to 
Casmaraparo, where I overtooke a caphilo travelling to Radenpare 
[Rédhanpor), tix dayew journey on my way: Fourteene, to Callita- 
owny, a fair cant. "Thirteene [Le 1th], 7 to Callyall 
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thinge; and afterwards they asked opentye ; Whoe wants a 
hedfellow ? Soe shamelesse they were. Wee departed from 
thencethe nexteday. [The sixteenth, #o.to Carrya [Khawad 1}, 
where is « well-manned fortresse and the eighteenth (4 
which, for feare of theeves, wee stayed for another carnvun) 
to Deceanaura [Dekawara}; our camell sto!ne and a man 
slaine.) And the 1th day wee eame {10 e,] to Bollodo, u forte 
kepte by Newlocke Abram ? (a brave souldier) for the Mogull ; 
whoo was that day retorned from battell, brininge home with 
Lim 160 heads of the Coolies [Kolis}, a theevish caste of 
moutteners [mountaineers f] that live by robbinge and spoy- 
‘Ingo poote passengers on the heighwaye. [The twentieth, 18 0, 
to Sariandgo, a fort.) Wee still kepte on our journey, and the 
ist daye wee came (10 6,] to Raddinpoore [Radhunpur} a hige 
towne, havinge w forte kepte in yt and a companye of brave 
rouldiers. Wee stuyed here twoe dayes to provide ourselves 
of provision for the desarte journey, there beeinge nothinge 
to beo had on the way, not soe much as freshe water for our 
cammells, nor anye other victualls for them or ourselves. "Te 
‘28d day weo travelled [7e.], and at night laye in the feild. (Met 
‘caravan robbed of all, from Tutta. The foure and twentieth 
12. Dispeetied ono of my pions to Lowribander with a letter j 
Which promised to doe ft in ten dayes, but T thinke was slaine, 
‘The Ave ond twenticth 14 0.] Lodged in the feilds, by w well 
of water, but yt wax noe walte that wee could not use yt. [The 
six and twentieth 10 ; to such another well.) This daye wee 
gave our cammells water which wee brought trom Raddin- 
ore, they not havinge dranke of three dayes, which is ustill 
with them there in their travell. Soe wee travelled the 27th day 
{14 ¢,] and laye in tho feilds as before, havinge nothinge but 
What wee brought with ws. And the 28th day [10 c-] wee came 
to Negar Parker [Nagor Parka], n pore towne, yet with ood 
store of provision for travellers. In the deserte that wee had 
Passed wee sawe greato aboundanee of wilde asses, redd deare, 
foxes, und other wild beasts. ‘Thin towne? (wherein wee 


* Porchaa calls him Newlock Abram Cabrate. ‘This may bo intended 
for Navullah Thrihim Kabul 

4 Parchan adds that here they ‘met with an other earavan, robbed 
within two dayex journey of Tatta ' 


r 
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stayed a daye to refreshe ourselves and then departed, payinge 
‘8 toule [toll] for our cammells Indinge) payeth a yearelye 
tribute to the Mogull. All the reste betweeno that and Juni 
which is halfe « day's Journey from ‘Tutts, ps 
oknowledge any kinge but themselves, robbinge and sparinge 
whom they liste, When an armye of the Mogull's cometh 
fagainste them, they fyer theire howses and flye into the 
‘mountayne, theice howses beeinge made of strawe and morter, 
in the fashion of bechives, which are sone burnte and noone 
upp agayne, ‘They have a custome to guard passengers (when 
they have taken from them what they please, under culour of 
‘euistome) till they be fourth of theire territoryes, takinge it in 
fowle disgrace to have anye other but themselves ta robb anye 
‘man within theire command, 

{We travelled 6c, and Tay by @ tanke or pond of fren 
water, ‘Phe thirty ono, Ke andl lay in the Mold by a breton 
wall. ‘Phe first of January [1614] * we went 10 ¢, to Hurdiano,] 
Hora wee payed cxutoine for our goods, xtayinge there m daye 
aid better, manye of our companiye beelnge xioke with drinking 
‘of thairo water, which Is braokiah. And my owne provision 
fof water bowinge spente, Twas foreed to drink Unis of thotrs 
ut Tmingted yt with buttermitke, wherof there ix good store. 
Of this water, ax bad ax yt was, wee Inded our cammells for 
four ilayes journey, theiré hecinge none to bee Ind Sn all that 
way. [Travelled more the second 18 6., al night. ‘The third, 
fn the afternoone till midnight, 10 ¢. "The fourth, 12 ©. Here 
fell sick» and vomited, by reason of the water. ‘The fifth, 7 ¢., 
fand came to three wells, two salt, one swoetlsh, The whxth, 
to Nuraquimire, a pretic towne, 10.¢, Here our Raddingpoore 
eompany left ux. We remained two merchants, my felfe, 
five of their servants, foure of mine, with tenne camels, five 
camel-men, ‘This towne is within three dayes of Tutta, and 
eomed to we after our desart a Paradise. We agreed with one 
bf the Ragies or Governours kinred for twenty Iaries (twenty 
shillings) to conduct us; who departed with us the eighth, 

+ Powitly Juma, on the Indus, eight miles below Tatta, 

‘The lator version says that it waa on January 2 that thoy reached 

lit village calle Burdinws, cated on & hill’. Withington’a states, 
at this portion of the jourary, eannot be Sdentifed. 
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andl we travelled 10 ¢, to Gundajaw, where we had bene robbed 
but for our guard.] ‘The 9th wee departed from Gundaysw 
(alittle towne full of robbers), and setting forwards from thence 
about nine of the elocke, wee were sett on by theeves ; but 
herof, wee shifted as well as wee could, 
Dringinge our cammells rounde bout usin # ringe and makinge 
them sitt downe (which they would doe with « commandinge 
word), and soe were within them as in a forte, plyinge ou 
owes and arrowes, yot not to hitt the ennemyes, for soe oUF 
guyde hud given us charge, 1 discharged my pistoll twice at 
ther. At the laste, through our guyde’s perswasions, they were 
contente to take of ux five layers," and woe to lett uy passe. 
Some three howors after, wee were xett on agayne by manye 
imiote, and woe were driven to our former shifts ; and in fyne, 
‘x the former did, soe did theise, wee xivinge them the like ws 
to the firste, Soe this night woe came to Sarnunne, m greate 
towne of the Rasbooches, with a castle in yt, rome 14 course 
from Tutta. Wee viaited the Goveenor, called Ragee* Bown, 
the eldest Konno of Sultan Hull Bull of the caste of the kings of 
Synda, untill Synda wos conquered trom hiK predecessors hy 
the Pordans. ‘This Sultan Bull Bull was lntelye taken prisoner 
hy the Mogul, whoo pulled ont hix eyes ; yet not longo after? 
fice escaped thence and came hether, Hivinge now uppon the 
mountaynes, and hath given his sonnes and kyndred charge 
to revenge tho losse of hix eyse of all paxsongers they ean light. 
‘on belonginge to the Mogull (but Uhis Theard not of tll ofter- 
wards). Soe this Rayee entertayned us verye kyndlye, mayinge 
Thee wax glad wee had eseaped trom them that would have 
troubled us; biddinge us take heede, for though wee were bit 
114 course from our journeyes end, yet there was much daunget 
‘on the way, Hoe was especiallye kynde to mee, sceinge mee 
fw white man and of a fare euntrye (as my interpriter tould 
mee); and asked me manye questions of the state of my 
countrye, takinge much delight to heare therof ; and at 1 

‘Or lareese, which are made of silver, like poynt tngg, wortho 124, 
por pecto {marpinal wat). "This isnot bud devoription of the Ars a coin 
then much sed in Southern Fersin, Sind, and Western Indi, 

"+ Or Kase" (marpinal nol). * Sownvn and * Bull Bull” cannot be 
identiied. 

*'TWwo months before this’, ueconding to tho version in Purchaa, 
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companions departure willed mee to stay with him, mukinge 
mee supe there and givinge mee much wyne, drinkinge bothe 
togetlier in one cupp till hee was allmoste staweds? and then 
sente mee to my companys, and much vietualls with mec, 

Here wee remayned the nexto daye ; and towards night 1 
‘mett witha Banian,* whoe came that daye from Tutta ; whoe 
tould moo that Sir Robert Sherley, with his wief and three or 
four English women, with seven oF eight Knglish men, were 
in Tutta. ‘This Banian came in Sir Roberts companye from 
Lowryebander, in 9 shippe which wett them on shore wt Tutta 
fand ro departed thenee,* there beeinge noe English shippesy 
nor fuctorye seated there. Hee tould mee howe Sit Robert 
hhad ben much abused ot Lowrybander, bothe by the Governor 
fand the Portungales, and howe the Portunyales came on shore 
‘m the night und fyred Sir Hobert's house, hurtinge many of 
hin men ; and Wkowise ot his atrivall at Tutte, three dayes 
Journey from Lowrybunder, Mona Rusto,* then Governor of 
‘Tutto for the Mogull, ured him verve unkyndlye and tooke 
froin him jewells and what else noeyer pleased him, purposinge 
to xende him upp to the Mogull, In this estate hee lefte Bir 
Robert this luste night, when hee was at Sir Robert's house,? 
‘Hee udvined mes to Intreate the Governor of this place to 
onde ux some of his souldiers to guard us to Tutta ; which in 
fyno 1 did, and sente the Ragee for a presente 40 lareia, which 
hice tooke kynulye, promisinge to bringe ua himselfo, with 
10 horvemen, to the gates of Tutta ; and withall would make 
mee believe that yt was for my sake that hee wente himselfe 5 

1 ‘inred" in Parchas, 

+ “annan (here and elsewhere) in the printed vernon, Tea explained 
Sn the margin aa w*pediar 

2 ‘Thin was the 2epedition, commanded by Christopher Newport, in 
which Sir Robert Sherley, the celebrated ndventure, hn returned fom 
Tis long mimion to various European courts ay ambuosdor from the 
Persian Shih. From Tutte ho went up to Ajriee. to complain to the 
Bmperor Jahingit “After stay of abot thre mouths, he proceeded 
to Agra, and thence (Sept. 1014) uvertand to Pees, 

* Mirae Rastara (soe p- 130) had reoently been appointed Viceroy of 


* ‘Tho version in Purchas adds that the Banlan ‘told of the great trade 
‘of Putts, the chiefe that he had neene, and that s sippe of three huavired 
‘tans might eome to Lowribandor”. 
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which made my companions thinke therselves happie in my 
companye, and were more merrye then ever I sawe them 
before. 

‘The 1th daye in the afternoone we laded our eammelte, 
the Ragee with his companye beeinge reddye to depart from 
Surrun; and that night rode five courses,! and rested by: 
riversayile. ‘The Hageo sente for fishermen, whoe tooke mors 
in halfe an hower then all the companye could eate. Wee 
upped that night with the Ragee, hee tellinge us that by nine 
of the clocke in the morninge hee would deliver us within the 
‘gaten of Tutta ; whioh made us ull verye metrye. At two of 
‘the elocke in the morninge hee bad us lade our eammetls, wad 
then Jedd us wlonge by the river-syde aboute a myle and halfo, 
suyinge the river was too deepe for our camnclls to passe { 
and then led us a eleane contrary way, ax wee perceaved, 
Which mode us greatelye fearo his intente. And aboute 


fcammolls, for he would ee wheruwithall they were fade 
which beeing done, hee eausod ws all to bee bounde and our 
weapons to bee taken from us, ‘Then opened the furdelle 
[i.c. bales} and founde greate store of cloth of gould, silver, 
And tissue, and other commodities, which coste the marchaunte 
my companions in Amuadavar twentye thousand rupinso (each 
ruplin beeingo 24, 64.), as they had formerly tould mee, ‘The 
Ragee, seeinge this bootye soe rich, conchided to kill the 
Mmarchuunts and all thelr servants ; and his companye would 
have had him Kill mee und my men allsoc, alledging ax good 
ave allas some; but by no meanes hee would therto consente, 
telling them 1 wax of o verye furr countrye and would doo 
them noe hurte, wuntinge language. In fyne hee promised 
¢ that I should not goo for Tutta to bewray: this 
there, but hee would sende mee back ayaine to 
Auudavar from whence T came ; so caused my four men 
presentlye to bee unbounde, making me sitt close hy hiniselfe, 
‘and suddaynly caused his men to hunge the three marchaunte 

* *A-course fsa milo and half Boglsh (manna mole, 
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‘und theire five men, tyinge theire eammells ropes about theine 
neckes and with 9 shorte trunchion twisted the ropes untill 
they were strangled, and then stripped them naked snd made 
‘4 reate hole in the earth and threwe them in all together ; 
which done, hee tooke from mee my horse and gave mice twoe 
‘of my dead companions horses. Hee tooke from moe likewise 
eighty rupiny of the Companies moneyes ; and soe sente mee 

iy men, with four of his horsemen, Lo a brother's of his, 
which dwelte some twentye courses off the phice, upp to the 
‘mountaynes ; and woe aboute midday dispeedted mee from 
hin. 

Heoinge nowe on the way towards his brather, a newe feure 
fell on mee, for that my companions tould moe that the four 
hhomemen that wente with mee Ind order to Kill wall when 
ew wero xomo twoe OF three cours off; wheruppon they 
wept extreamlye nnd usked one another forgivenosse, making, 
themselves reditye to dyn ; and the countenance of my guyden 
Dresayed little town, not once speaking to mee. Soe with w 
WoRull harte, God knows, K rode till an hower within night 
‘at which tyine wee came to x little village on the topp of 
veryo helgh hill, belonginge to the Rugee, where I lay that 
niight, twelnge kyndlye welcomed by my guydor, giving men 
land my men and hors vitlex enough. ‘The nexte day, beeinge 
the 14th of Januarye, 1610 [f,¢. 1614] wee travelled ull day 
Jonge without any baytinge, over terrible high hillex and 
Took, and late at night cane to the Rugee’s brather's howse, 
to whom T was delivered nnd order given him by ry guyde to 
‘keope mee till hee heard farther newes from the Ragee. ‘This 
‘man used mee kyndllye and gave mee a large place in hin hows 
to lye in, and roome for my horses, ‘The nexte morningn the 
four horsemen that brought mee thether retorned to their 
‘master, leavinyge mee in this place ; where I continued 22 dayes, 
beoinge never snffted to stir our of dores, not none of my men, 
neither anye to come ut us but those that brought us vietuals 
twice u diye, which wee never wanted. 

Notwithstandinge, 1 still feared T should never get thence 
‘with life ; but yt pleased God, the 7th day of Februarye, order 
‘came from the Ragee to his brother to vende mee to Parker 
‘and there deliver mee to the Governior (which was likewise of 
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theire kyndred) and hee should sende mee to Ruddingpore.t 
“This newes the Ragee’s brother tould mee, and saide that the 
exte daye 1 should goe, and hee would sende tree of his 
horsemen with mee two dayes joumey, and there hee hud 
‘another brother that should bringe mee to Parker. Soe the 
ight day wee departed with our guydes, and that night rode 
sixtecne course to a village called Nondogue, where wee were 
well entertayned of our guydes und lodged there that night 
‘The ninth wee rode twentye course ; but were till midnight 
before wee gott thether, and then camo to the howse of him 
that I was consyned to bee delivered unto 5 and the nexte daye 
the men that brought mee thether retorned, This Mages (for 
all the sonnes of the Sultan are galled Rages, oF Commounders) 
Promised me within two dayes to goo with moe himselfe to 
Parker, haveinge (0 hee maid) buninesse there, Hut hee kepte 
ee seven dayes, yet used mee kyndlye, and afterwards sente 
mee away with fivo of his souldiers to accompanye mice, not 
goinge himwelfe, With theix 1 was ledd four terrible dayes 
Journeye, which allmost killed mee and my poore men and 
hones. AL the four dayes end they delivered mee to ai other 
Rageo (of the kyndred of the firate of Surrunic), and heo kepte 
nce five dayex with him, not lettinge mee departe noe suffringe 
fone of his men to goo with mee. ‘Theis delayes made mee even 
‘wearye of my life. At the laste (throngh my importunitie) hee 
sente meeaway the Lwentye-seyenth day, ond six of his souldiers 
to accompanye mee, who carried mec thnt night five courses Lo 
‘on aldeam,* and there gave mce noo vietualls, ap formerly 1 
had ; soe that wax fayne to vende my men into the villoge 
to bogye; who brought meo a little rice sodd and some 
‘cammelis milke, whieh, I eatinge, made mee extreame xicke 
thut night ; but for my horses they could gett nothinge, save 
onlye a little stubble and grasse, which they gott in the fields 5 
Which made them scarce able to travell. This night theis six 
rogues, sceinge I had verye good epparrell of the countrye 
fashion and a quilte of eseete®, with manye other things of 
worthe, determined with themselves to stripe mee of all ; 
which they did, lenvinge neither mee nor my men any thinge, 
“Minprint (hers ond elsewhere) * Paddingpore 

* “A litle villago "sweep AS2. a 


Shecta’ (chints). 
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save onlye our breeches ; which done, they lefte us with our 
horses, which were not worth the taking. ‘This miserye wente 
hearer my harte then all the former, becinge nowe stripped of 
all and havinge nows two third parts of my way to yoo to 
Amadabar, not knowinge oue foote of the wuy, and the wether 
could ; which made mee allmoste wearye of my life, and my 
‘mens unhartinesse made me fuller of greefe. Yet comfortinge 
‘my selfe and men the beste 1 could, the firste of March, 1613 
[1014] 1 wente on without  guyde, not kuowinge one foote of 
the way but onlye by gesse, aud travelled all day longe, and 
towards night camo to two or threo houses of poore cammel 
mens that kepte catumells in the mountaynes ; to whom wee 
tould the mishap which wee hud receaved by our xuydes 
thus leaving us. ‘The poor people made much of ux, givinge 
tu» such vietualls as they had; and one of them promised to 
cade us into the way that goes to Purker, from thenee some 
two dayes journey. In the morningo hee wente with us some 
thi ittinge us in the heigh way, and so lefte us 5 
but wee, missinge our way, made four dayes journey to 
Varker. My horie tyringe, I was fayno to goe one foote, und, 
beeinge w bad footeman, travelled verye softlye. And everye 
night wee came to 4 little village and beyged for our vietualls, 
yndingo all the inhabitants charitable people. ‘So the vixth day. 
at night we came to Parker, miserablye weurye and hungrye. 
Tsente two of my men to proove what they could doe for mee 
With begging, but they brought. me nothing ; 60 I byded that 
hight ; and the nexte morninge 1 yente one of my horses to sell, 
but noe inan would give above four mamoda’s! for him. Yet 
L should have been forced to have sould him for that, but by 
aeeate chaunce I mett with a Banian marchaunte of Amudavar 
‘whom T had formerlye knowen ; whoe wondred to wee mee jn 
that case, and after mantye kynde kalutations offred mee whut 
money T would have, not suffringe mee to sell mny horse. ‘This 
it pleased God to sende mice releefe, when 1 was in greate 
Aecessitie, not knowinge what to doe to gett provision for my 
Journey over the desarte to Amadaver, whithor of furee T 
Muste have gone; tut it pleased God to sende mee this 
muccour, Hee furnished mee and my men with clothes and 


* Mahunddis (oo p. 77), ‘Tho margin explaine the torn whinge‘. 
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victualls sufficient to serve ux in the deserte, and gave me 
nine mamoda’s in my purse, payinge all my expences whileste 
Tstayed heure, which was four dayes ; and then, havinge good 
‘companye which wente to Radingpore, I wente alonge with 
them. ‘The honest Banian commended mee unto them and 
brought mee one course on my way, and then retorned to 
Parker, where hee had businesse for ten dayes, as hee said, 
Nothinge worth notinge passed in our way over the desart, 
onlye the superstitions customs of the people, which T will 
Iicrafter expresso, Wee were six dayes betweene Parker and 
Raddingpore. And the nineteenth of March 1 came to 
Raddingpore, and there foll exocedinge sieke and remayned 
soe ix dayes, liker to dye then live. And the twenty-sixth of 
‘March, 1614, beeinge somewhut amended, and good compunye 
reddye to departe for Auiadavor, T strayned curtesie with my 
cknesse and departed with them, pawninge some of my 
clothes to one of the compunye for five mamoda’s, my monye 
formerlye borrowed beeinge sponte in my sicknesse, And 
fafter seven dayex travell T arived in. Amudavar (the Lord bee 
Praysed), heoinge 111 dayes wince my departure firste from 
Usence into Synda. I founde noe Englishemen heare, ontye 
a letter which our Agente Iefte with an Armenian for mee, 
adlvisinge mee of manye things. So I stayed heare two duyes, 
fand provided my selfé of apparrell and mouey and a hors, 
Soe the fifth of Aprill, 1614, I departed from Amadavar 
(Brodra way) to Suratt! And the seventh dy T came to 
Cambaya, where I fell sicke againe, and soe continued five 
ayes very ill, And becinge somewht recovered and able to 
travell, tho twelfth day of Aprill I efte Cambaya anil passed 
the large river that night (which river is about seven course 
broad, yerye dangerous to passe, and yearlye xwalloweth upp 
manye hundreths) [to Saurau (Sirod]. On the other side 
the river i a towne and castle of the Raxbootches. ‘The 
sixteenth of Aprill T travelled 25 ¢. to Boroeho [Broach]. The 
‘seventeenth passed that river, and 10.¢. to Cassimba [Kosumb}. 
‘Phe eighteenth, 18 ¢. to Surat.) 
{Coucerning Sinda, no vitie is by yenerall report of greater 
7 ¥rom Purchas wo lear that his route was, as before (ov p, 206), 
‘ia Hareja and Sojitea to Cambay. 
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‘rade in the Indies then Tutte ; the chiefe port Lowribancer, 
three dayes journey from it ; u faire roade without the rivers 
mouth, cleare of wormes, which, about Surat especially, and 
in other places of the Indies, after three or foure moneths 
riding, if it were not for sheathing, would hinder retune. 
‘The ports and roads of Sinda are free. In two moneths from 
hence by water they goe to Labor, and returne in one downe. 
‘There are these commodities : batlitas, stuffes, lawnes,? indieo 
course, not so good as Biana. Goods may be conveied from 
Agra on camels to Bucker [in] twenty dayes, which is on Sinda 
River ; thence in fifteene or sixteene dayes aboord the ships. 
One may goe as soone from Agra to Sinde as Surat ; but there 
is more theeving, which the Mogoll seekes to prevent.] 

Nowe, as concerninge the inhabitants of Synda, they are 
for the moste parte Rasebooches, Banians, and Boloches 
[Baldchis]. In the citties and greate townes theire Governors 
fare Mogores, appoynted to rule there for the Greate Mogull. 
‘The people of the cuntrye (I meane those which inhabitt out 
of the eitties) are for the moste parte verye rude, and goe 
naked from the waste uppwards, with turbants on their hedds, 
mude up of a contrarye fashon to the Mogull’s. For armes, 
fewe of them use gunes, bowes, or arrowes, but sword, bucklir, 
and launce. ‘Theire bucklar is made verye greate and in the 
fashion of a bee-hive ; wherin, when occasion serves, they will 
ive theire camells drinke or theire horses provander. ‘They 
have exoeedinge good. horses, verye swifte and strange, which 
they will ride moste desperatelye, never shooinge them, ‘They 
begin to backe them at twelve monethes ould. ‘The souldiers 
that have noe horses, if occasion serve, will ride on theire 
cammells (and enter into a battell), which they bringe upp 
for that purpose. Those are the Rasbooches, which, as the 
Mogull sayes, knowe as well howe to dye as anye men in the 
World, in regard of theire desperatenesse. They [the Banians} 
‘are partelye of Pigmalion’s* opinion: they will eate noe 
beefe nor buffellow, but honor them and pray unto them. 
‘They will kill noe livinge thinge, nor eate anye fleshe, for all 
the goods in the world. ‘There are 80 and odd severall casts 

+ Fine cotton goods, or muslin. + A confusion with Pythagoras, 

* Or generations "(marginal not). See note om p. 138, 
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of theis, Uiat differ in some things in theire religeon and, by 
theire lawe, cannot eate one with another. Yet they all in 
fenerall burne theire dead, not buryinge them as the Moores 
doe. 

When the Banian dies, his wife, after the burninge of her 
Ihusband, shaves her head and weres noe more her Jewells ; 
in which estate shee continues till shee dye. When the Ras- 
booche dies, his wife, when his bodye goes to bee burned, 
accompanicth him, attyred with her beste arrayments and 
accompanyed with her frends and kyndred, makinge much 
ae avioge wonitks with thes And soxthes fa thei plac 
‘of burninge, the fyer becinge made, sitteth downe, havinge 
twice or thrice ineompassed the place. Firste, shee bewayleth 
her husband’s death, and rejoycinge that shee is nowe reddye 
to goe and live with him agayne; and then imbraceth her 
frends and sitteth downe on the toppe of the pile of wood and 
Airy stickes, rockinge her husband’s head in her lappe, and soe 
‘willeth them to sett fyer on the wood ; which beeinge done, 
hier frends throwe oyle and divers other things, with sweete 
pesfumes, upon her; and shee indures the fyer with such 
patience that itis to bee admired, beeinge loose and not bounde. 
Of theis manner of burninge I have seen manye. ‘The firste 
‘that ever Tsawe was in Surratt, with our Agente and the reste 
of our Englishe, It was verye lamentable. ‘The woman which 
‘was burnte was not above ten yeares of age and had never 
layen with her husband. But this yt was. Hee beeinge a 
souldier, and goinge upon service, wus slayne in the action, 
and there burned, but his clothes and turbante were brought 
hhome with newes of his death; wheruppon his wife would 
needdes bee burnte, and soe made preparations for it. And 
Ibeeinge reddye to sacrefise her selfe with her husband's 
Clothes, which she had with her, order came from the Governor 
that shee should not dye, in regard she had never layen with 
her husband ; which newes she took wonderfull passionately, 
desiringe them to sett fyer on the wood presentlye, sayinge 
hher husband was a greate waye before her. But they durste 
not burne her, till her frends wente to the Governor and 
intreated him, ‘givinge him a presente for the same; which 
when they obteyned, they retorned and (with greate joye to 
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ther, us she seemed) burnte her to ashes with her husband's 
clothes and then caste the ashes into the river. ‘This was the 
firste that ever I sawe : at the sight wherof our Agente was 
soe greeved and amazed at the undaunted resolution of the 
younge woman that hee said hee would never see more burte 
in that fashion while hee lived. The kyndred of the husband 
that dies never force the wife to burne her selfe, but her owne 
‘kyndred, houldinge it a greate disgrace to theire familie if shee 
should denye to bee burned ; which some have done, but verye 
fewe. And if they will not burne (yt beeinge in theire choyee), 
‘then shee muste shave her hayer and breake her jewells, and 
is not sulffred to eate, drinke, or keepe companye with snye 
bodye, and soe liveth in this case, miserablye, till her death. 
Nowe, if any one of them purpose to bume and (after cere+ 
monies done) hee brought to the tyer, and there, feelinge the 
scorchinge heate, leape out of the fyer, her father and mother 
will take her and bynde her and throwe her into the fyer and 
bitrne her per foree ; but such weaknesse seldome happencth 
amongste them, For the reste of the ceremonies, theire 
‘washinge, honoringe of stocks, stones, and cowes, with & 
‘hundred other superstitious ceremonies, too large to reherce, 
I will here omitt. And thus much for the Rasbooches and 
Banians. 

‘Nowe for the Boloches of Synda, inhabitinge nere the river, 
they are Moores of the teligeon of Mahomet (as the Greate 
‘Mogull and King of Deean are). ‘Theis are a people that deale 
much in cammells; and in those parts moste of them are 
‘robbers on the heigh way and allsoe on the river, murdringe 
such as they robe. Aboute the tyme that I was in Synda, 
the Boloches tooke a boate wherin were seven Itallians and 
‘one Portungale fryer, which fought with them and were slayne 
everye mun ; only the Portungale escaped alive, whoe beeinge 
vverye fatt, they ripped upp his bellye and searched whether 
there were anye gould or pedareea * in his guts. Of likelyhood 
those Boloches living there are bloudye mynded villaynes ; yet 
there are manye verye honeste men of that caste dwellinge 
about Guyseratt, but moste of them aboute Agra. 

Thad allmoste forgotte the custome of the Banian marriage. 

+ Hiyplained in the margin as jewells'. Tt is the Portuguese pedraria, 
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‘They marrye their chilldren verye younge, about the age of 
three yeares and under. And some tymes they make promise 
to one an other that theire children shall marrye together, 
before they bee borne ; ax in example : if two neighbours 
wives bee with childe, they make a bargayne that if one brings 
forthe a sonne and the other a daughter, they shall mamye 
together. ‘They may not marrye but one of theire owne enste 
‘and religeon, ond they muste bee likewise of one occupation oF 
trade, as the sonne of a baker shall marrye a baker's daughter, 
provided they bee bothe of one caste and religeon, And when 
theire chilldren are three or four yeares ould, they make a 
frreate feaste und sett the two ehildten that are to bee married 
‘upon two horses, with 1 man before cache of them for feure of 
fullinge, havinge apparrelted them in theire beste clothes, all 
haunged aboute with flowers, and ncoompanied with tho 
Hrammanx or priests and manye others, accontinge to the 
‘ate of the parents of the children ; and woe leade them upp 
and downe the cittye or towne where they dwell, and then to 
the pagod, and thence, after the ceremonies there done, they 
come home and foaxte; and in the mune manner continue 
feustinge certayne doye% more or esse, accortinge to the 
welthe of the parents. And when the children come to bee 
ten yeares ould, they lye together. ‘The reason whye they 
murrye them soe younge, they say, 16 in regard they would 
not leave their children wiveless ; if yt should please God to 
toke the parents awaye of either of the children, yet (kay they) 
‘they haye other parents to ayde them till they come to yentes 
of discretion. Likewixe the reason whye the Rasbooches wives 
‘burne themselves with thofre husbands dead bodies ix that 
yt hath ben un ould custome, and longe since ordeyned by a 
‘certayne kinge of theires, because hee nd mnanye of his nobles 
fund souldiers poysoned (ax wax supposed) by theire wives. 
Hee therefore ordeyned that, when anye husband dyed, his 
‘wife should hee burned with his eorpes ; and if hee hod more 
‘wives then one, as manye ax hee had should all burne together. 
But then they were forced unto yt; but nowe they have gotte 
‘much a custome of yt that they doe yt moste willinglye. 

‘As concerninge theire preists, which they call Bramans, 
they keepe theire pagods and have allmes or tythes of theire 
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parishionors, beeinge esteemed marvaylons holye. They are 
harried as the reste are, and are of occupations and followe 
theire businesse close, ‘They are for the moste parte verve 
{good workemen, and apte to Teume to make anye thinge that 
they see the patterne of before them. ‘They eate but ance 
fa day, and before and after meate washe nll theire Bodie j 
allsie, if they make water oF oe to stoole, they earrye water 
with them, to washe when they have done, 

Beeinge nowe at Suratt, our Agente havinge occasion to 
buye some rounde indicoe which was to bee had in Agr, 
which is about 40 dayes journey from Surntt: whieh journey 
in fyne our Agente propounded to mee, NW. ;_ which T under 
‘tooke and (I thanke God) performed, although I passed throug 
many perills, but expeciallye of drowninge, it becinge In 
winter, whorin forthe space of & monethiex oF there abouts yt 
continuallye raynoth. ‘The 7th of June, 1614, I came to the 
cittya of Agra, havinge ben 17 dayes on my Journey from 
Buratt thether, which is, as neare ax I coulil guesse, 1010 
English miles,* which I was fuyne to travell daye and might. 

‘The Mth of June, 1614, 1 visited the Jesutten which remaynedt 
Jn Agra whoe have w yerye fayer church buylte them by the 
Kingo, and a howe alloc, The Kinge altoweth the ehelferte 


+ true yorion in Purshas give a diferent reason for the dspateh of 
Withington to Agras "sfobh Mildoal, an Roglshinn, had ee t= 
Hoye with thres Rnglsh yous en, which hs poised Porn t0 
Make himsife master ot tha goods; bun waslikewin poyuaned, yet by 
roseralivo lived many monet ator, but weil exceedingly ab 
fo camo to Ages, with the yaluo of twenty thousand dollera, “Thither 
‘therefore, I went, May the fourth, 1014, from Surat. Came to Brem- 
Dork whee Sultan Perves ley sitnato in plane, the river of Borat 
Perwing by ina great breultt; having a lage enti. Hence to Agee 
Twenignicedayer, Between Surat and Agra are wren hundred wouraes 
UO" natah miles) which T travelled tm seyen and hirty dan in 
Vier, erin te non continvallyraneth From Surat to Rrsinort 
We pleasant and champion oounttey, fll of siver, broken, and pings 
Tutgene Brampor and Agra very mountainous, not pamable for 8 
fous, hardly for earoels. By Manda ta the nearest way "here ar high 
Tia tat aeeng cate fn tho ways asany towns aa ities every days 
foursoy, well lainited tho tountaey proven and eleate of Use 
Sn gr aoa enchant mary his st dug 
in Persian bring up an other” 
thin a gous exaggeration. 
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of them" 7 rupeins « daye, and the reste three rupetas a daye. 
‘They have ticence to turne as manye to Christinnitic as they 
ean, and they have allreddy converted manyo ; but (alas) it 
fs for money's sake, for the Jesuites give them 34. a daye. 
‘And when the Jesuites (thro’ the faote of the Portungulle) 
were debarred of theire paye from the Kinge, having noe 
monoye to paye theire nowe Christians withall, they dayley 
ame and offered the Jesuitts theite beads agayne, tellinge 
them they had ben longe without theire paye and therefore 
they would bee no longer Christians. And soon after thin 
the Kinge, neeinge the Portungales would not deliver the goods 
which they tooke at Surutt back agayne, caused the chureh 
Aoore{s] to bee locked upp, and they huve soe continued ever 
tinge, So the poore Jesuits aro fayne to make @ church of 
fone of theire chambers, wherein they sayn Maxse twice « daye 
fand preach everye Sundaye, firste in the Persian tonge, that 
the Armenians and Moores may understand, and afterwards 
in Portungato, for the Portungoler, Itallians, anil Greckes, 
[hexo told me the particulars of Mildnals goods, who gave all 
toa French Protestant, hiroselfe x Pupist ; which he denying 
war put in prikon. After foure monethe all wore delivered.) 
Havingte dispatched my’ businesse which Teame in charge 
with, I received a letter from our Agent, givinge mee notice 
Of four English ships that were arrived tn Suratt, under the 
fgommande of General Nicholas Dawnton (which Joyed moe 
much); and withall willed mee to provide ax much indieoe a% 
came to twenty thousand mamodas ; which 1 did, talinge it 
upp upon my credytt, he promissinge mec that Tshould receave 
‘money by exchange within fower dayes for the sume, So os 
soone ay T could make it upp in fardells, T hyred camells und 
dispeoded the indicoe for Suratt to our Agent ; and two dayes 
tafter the dispeedinge thereof T receaved other letters from our 
‘Agent, whercin hee advised mec not to deale in any more 
ndiooos, for hee could make me upp noc money. ‘This news 
made me in a pittifull ense, because I had mingled the goods 
together, so that T could not returne everye une his owne 
againe; yet I presentlye tooke horse and fetched backe the 
camels againe, seckinge to come to composition with my 
* Jerome Xavier, of whom see p. 55, 
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creditors and my camellmen. But it was a Iaboure far greater 
then Hercules’s ; for they would heare noe reason, but came 
ceryinge and yawlinge for theyre money, which T had not to 
igive them. ‘They put mee to soe much trouble and greife 
that made mee almost oute of my witts. But at laste the 
Governor, secinge how T had ben deceaved in the expectation 
‘of money promised, hearinge some good excuse which I made 
for my moneys not cominge, in fyne foreed the marchaunts 
to take theire goods agayne and soe parte them amongste 
them, accordinge to the quantitie I had bought of eache, and 
made the camelmen pay backe the moneye receayed, savinge 
onlye the eareste T gave them. So this kynde Governor ridd 
‘ce of a world of trouble, which had like to have killed mee, 
for I proteste I scarce slepte in 10 or 12 dayes and nights, 
neither eat anye thinge searce : soe deeplye was this greife 
rooted in my harte, this beeinge my firste imployments and in 
these parts in soe shorte a tyme to have such oreditt to take 
‘upp s0e much goods on my bare worde and then to break yt 
and soe consequentlye my creditt, that I was ashamed to goe 
ute of doores ; but yt was God's pleasure thus to punish mee 
for my synnes, and soc T take yt. But sure I will hereafter 
beware howe I truste to letters of advice while T live, havinge 
escaped this error, Here T continued sicke a long tyme, becinge 
much distempered with the gretfe formerlye receaved, which 
distempferlature kepte mee for the space of three monethes. 
‘At the length I was sent for to Agimere, where (God bee 
thanked) I recovered. 

"The General [j.e. Downton] departed the #4 of March, 1014 
[i.e. 1615}, leaving William Edwards cheif marchaunte, who 
tooke uppon him the state and title of an ambassador, as I 
hhave hereafter set down. ‘The General departinge with his 
four shipps from Sualley had a greate feight with the Portun- 
galls they cominge againste them with ten gallions, two 
allies, and sixty friggotts ; in which feight the General fyned 
three of theire greate shipps and slew a greate number of theire 
‘men, himselfe receavinge little or noe damage in the feight 
(the Lord bee praysed). ‘ 


+ As will be seen from p. 193, thie fight tock place some time before 
‘Dowaton's departure. 
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Tt was determyned by Mr. Edwards, cheife marchaunte 
for the Englishe in those parts (and not ambassador, as we 
formerlye supposed), to sende upp to Agra one Robert Younge 
and myself, N.W., to dispatche some businesse. Soe the 
28th of Julye, 1615, wee arrived in Agra, beeinge in the 
iiddeste of wynter. Between Adgemere and Agra, at everye 
ten courses (which is an ordinarye dayes journeye) there is a 
serralia or place of lodging boothe for man and horse, and 
hnostesses ! to dresse our victuals if we please, paying a matter 
of 8d, both for horse and meate dressinge.  Betweene these 
places (which is esteemed to be 120 courses) at everye course 
end there is a greate pillar erected ; and at everye 10 course end 
‘foyer howse, built by the Kinge’s father, ould Accabar, when 
hiee went in pilgrimage from Agra to Adgemere on foote, 
sayinge his prayers at everye course end, where hee catised 
the foresaid pillars to bee erected. And where hee laye still 
all night, there hee caused the aforesaid howses to bee builte ; 
they onlye servinge for the Kinge and his women, none ellse 
ever lodginge or dwellinge in them. 

‘This kinge which nowe maignes lyes in Adgemere, upon some 
occasion of warr which he hath against the Ranna? or Ras- 
boatcha, inhabitinge in the mountaynes, whom this kinge's 
father nor this kinge could ever bringe to subjection ; but 
nowe, by the Kinge’s lyinge soe neare him and continually 
for two yeares space plyinge him with a world of souldiers, 
hhoe at laste sente his sonne to do homage to the Kinge, and soe 
aa peace was coneluded between the Kinge and Ranna, 

‘As concerninge the greatnesse of this kinge, the Greate 
Mogul, his state is soe greate in comparison of most Christian 
kkinges that the report would hee almoste incredible ; therefore 
Iwill omite yt with admiration, and referre the reporte therof 
to the would-bee ambassador Edwards. Nor will T speak at 
lange of his greate justice, sittinge three tymes a day therin 


4 Vor tho fernsle attendants in the sardis seo The Travels of Peter 
Myndy, vol. i, p. 121. 
2"he Rana’ of Udaipar, Amar Singh (sce p. 100), He had now been 
reduced to submission by an army hosded by Prince Khurram. ‘The 
eoeption by Jahingir of the Rina's son, Karan, is described in the 
azuk, voli, p. 277, 
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himselfe. Hee hath a bell hanging in his seralia* with a eord 

‘which reaches into.an outer room, where, if anye of his subjects 
be wronged and cannot have justice of his nobles, they may 
repaire, and ringinge the bell, he looketh out, eausinge them 
to bee brought before him, and examineth the matters and 
if hee fynde that the poore man bee wronged in justice, be hee 
the greatest nobleman about him, he presentlye takes away all 
his meanes, puttinge him either into prison perpetually or 
cutts his throate. In fyne his greatness is such that: I rather 
admire at yt than presume to write of yt. But X will retorne 
to the necfdents in my owne occasions. 

Havinge dispatched all my owne affaires and nowe at 
leasure, I rode to the river of Ganges, the famous river of that 
countrye, and from Agra is two dayes journey. Here® Istayed 
two dayes and observed divers customes and ceremonies of 
the caste of Banyam, the river-side being full of pagods kept 
by Bramans, the relation wherof would bee too tedious to 
reporte heare, ‘The water of this river Ganges is carried manye 
hundred myles from thenee by the Banyans, and, as they 
alfirme, it will never stinke, though kepte never so Ionge, 
neyther will anye wormes or vermine breede therin, Alsoe by 
‘Agra runeth a verye large and deepe river called Gemmynys 
(Jumna}. 

‘This Agra is noe cittye, but a towne; yet the higgest that 
“ever I saw. The faireste thing in yt is the castle, wherin the 
Kinge (when hee is in Agra) keepeth his court. ‘The wall of 
this castle is some two conrses in compase and the fayrest 
and heigheste that ever I sawe, and within well replenished 
with ondinants, one of the which, becinge of brasse, is far 
bigger then ever I sawe anye in England. ‘The rest of this 
towne (excepte some noblemens howses which are verye fayer 
and for the moste parte seated by the riversyde) is very 
ruinous. The auncient seate of the kings of this countrye, 
where they keepe [kept ] theire courts, was in Fettepoore, 
12 courses from Agm, and is a verye stronge cittye, situate 
uppon a mayne quarrye of rocke; but since the castle of 

24 place which his women for hie pleasure are Kept in (maryinad 
note), ‘The term is more familiar to English readers in ita Levantine 
form of propia. * Pousibly Kanagj. 
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‘Agra was builte, this eittye hath gone much to deeaye and is 
howe verye Tuynous. Between Fettipoore and Agra is the 
sepnicher of this king’s father, which iss wonderful rich and 
carious buildinge, and to my judgment the faireste that ever 
Tsuwe in Christendome or elsewhere ; and yet the ehutche 
of Fettipoore cometh verye neare yt, und is likewise builte 
by geometric. 

‘Becinge nowe in Agra, there came to mee Mr, Rogers 
(a preacher), Thomax Mitford, Phillip Baker, and Charles 
Clarke, and brought mce newes of the arrival of four English 
ships at Suratt, under the commande of Csptayne William 
Keelinge ; and withall tould mee they were sente upp to 
‘apprehende mee by order trom Mr. Edwards, whoe heard that 
T hud much goods of my owne in the howse, and he not 
Knowinge howe I came by then, and therefore caused mee 
to bee taken and put in irons, and withall gave onder I should 
bee sente soe unto him to Agimere. ‘This was x strange 
alteration to mee, and « wonder that this thunderelapp should 
fall so suddenlye and noe lightninge before, For my owne 
parte Ttould them yt werea greate follye in mee if T could not 
give sufficient reasons howe I came by my goods. I tould 
them I had four fardells of indieo, two chests of semiames, 
chectes,* and such like, and they might well bee assured that 
ieThad not come honestlye by them, but by knaverye deceaved 
the Companye, I shoud doubtlesse have hnd soe much cunninge 
in mee as to have bought some dyamonds, rubyes, or such like, 
or else have kept the monye wherewith I bought them and 
ave turned it into commodities which would have been 
casilye carried and close from the eye of the world, where on 
the contrarye I had boughte nothinge but such thing as could 
not possibly bee carryed but must bee knowne, beeinge the 
‘goods I mentioned before. Such was my playne and open 
ealinge, not earinge whoe knew therof. But they made slight 
of what Tsoyde to them ; whereupon T made it knowne unto 


1 The Rey. Peter Rogert, concerning whom see n note on p. 299 of 
Talters Received, vol ii, and tha roforonces in the section dealing with 
Coryat (infro). 

T'Semiames® were fie cotton goods bought ot Samina (Patiala 
State). ' Choctes '=ehints. 
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them of whom Thad taken upp ny goods ; some I took uppon 
‘my owne ereditt, to be payed at 24 monethes ; others I bought 
for reddye money, which T borrowed uppon my owne bonde, 
to be payed at the same tyme, I willed that my creditors 
int bee sente for and that they might justifye the truthe. 
they tould mee they muste followe the stricke order of 
Mr. Edwards, which was €o send mee downe in irons and to 
take all the goods, bothe of the Companyes and my owne, into 
theire possessions. Soe the nexte daye in the morninge 
‘Mr. Rogers and Phillip Baker tooke chirge of snce, and with 
my irons on my heels, waighinge 20 pound waight, they 
brought mee to Agimere, which wax 10 dayes journey, But 
‘Mr. Rogers verye kyndlye, some three courses before 
to Agimere, tooke off my irons to prevente mee of open shame 
before my countrymen, and so brought mee to Mr. Edwards, 
‘whoe gave him little thanks for that kyndnesse hee showed 
ton 
At my cominge to Mr. Edwards (our would-bee ambassador), 
‘His Honour entered into a stricte examination of mee hove T 
came by my goods which Thad in Agra. But I proteste hee 
proceeded soe foolishlye and with such apyshe questions, 
aceordinge to his common jesture and well-marked shamefull- 
nease in his carriage, that i did almorte scome to answer him, 
But havinge more respecte to the place hee was in then to his 
unworthy person, Ttould him trulye howe and in what manner 
Teame by the goods, and withall charged him with the abuse 
he had offred, not onlye to mee but consequentlye to our 
whole nation, consideringe the fashon I had carried myself in 
in Age, soe disgracefullye puttinge me in chaines, his made 
factor in Agra divulginge abrood that T was behynde-hand in 
‘accompte forty thousand rupeias (or hulf-crowns), with manye 
other disgracefull speeches of mee ; to which Edwards swore 
he never gaye them onler to putt Irons on mee, with some 
other excuses. But his mynde was not according to his word: 
tome, for within 10 dayes after, uppon slight occation quarrell- 
nge with me, falselye charged meeto bee drunke, as glad of the 
Teaste vceation, and came with his pions (or hired servants) 
into my chamber, and there on a suddsyne bounde mee and 
‘putt a fayor payre of boults on my legis, swearinge hee would 
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sende mee downe to the General, William Keelinge, to Surat 
in that fashion. ‘The cheifest cause of his soe base usage of 
mee was in regard I went with Mr. Rogers, our preacher, to 
‘visit Mochrobochane (a great nobleman), I beeinge Mr. Rogers 
his interpriter for that tyme ; Mr. Rogers onlye purposinge to 
tuke his leave of him. But Mochrobochane, heringe that hee 
would departe for England, tould Mr. Rogers hee muste 
needes see the Kinge before hice wente, and willed him to come 
the nexte morninge and hee would presente him before the 
‘Kinge. Mr. Rogers allso visited the Prince Sultan Cusserow 
[Khusrau}, whoe receaved him verye gratiouslye, givinge him 
fa letter to the Governor of Suratt for his good entertainment 
there, which letter stoode us in good stead in Suratt. Nowe 
‘Mr, Edwards, hearinge hows Mr. Rogers had been entertayned. 
by the Prince, and allsoe had agreed (at Mochorobochane’s 
motion) to goe with him to the Kinge, he stormed extremely 
and fell into filthy uncivill tearmes with Mr. Rogers the 
preacher, and caused him to bee kepte prisoner by his pions 
in his chamber, not sulferinge him to stire out of doores to 
the Kinge ; which was (especially by the Jesuytts) laughed at, 
to see how baselye wee esteemed our countrymen, and taken. 
notice of by the Moores and Christians, much to his hindrance, 
for it was thought, the Kinge being soe bountifull to all 
strangers, would have given our preacher some good reward ; 
which Mr. Edwards fearinge, and in regard himselfe was soone 
to departe from hence, hee thought the King’s bountye would 
bee lesse to him, not beeinge contente with all the former 
giftes, which amounteth in my knowledge to the some of 
{6000 rupeins, which is 700. English and odd.t Soe the 
earravan cominge from Agra, wee departed from Adgemere 
towards Suratt, viz. Mr. Rogers, preacher, and others, and 
myselfe, N.W., in chaynes. 

‘And nowe T cannot but somewhat touch the businesse and 
the carriage of our would-bee ambassador, Mr. Edwards, whoe, 
cominge inte the Easte-Indeas, tooke the title and state of an 
ambassador uppon him ; and havinge the Kinge of England's 
etter delivered him by General Downton to deliver to the 

+ A more authoritative account makes the total 11,000 or 12,000 
twahmddie (Lettre Received, voli, p. 295). 
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Greate Mogull, did open the same, addinge und diminishinge 
what seemed beste for his owne purpose and commoditie, 
either to or from yt, and soe presented his translation to the 
Great Mogull, with the present sonte him by the marchaunts ; 
‘and the Kinge bestowed on him 8000 rupeias (or half-crownes) 
for horse-meate. After this hee continued in Adgemere, and 
rometymes went to the court, where behavinge himselfe not 
fas beseeminge an ambassador, especiallye sente from xoe 
worthye and greate a prince as the Kinge of England (beeinge 
indeede but a mecannycal fellowe and imployed by the 
Companye into those parts), was kicked and spurned by the 
‘King’s porters out of the courte-gates, to the unrecoverable 

iagrace of our Kinge and nation, hee never speakinge to the 
Ringe for redresse,! but carryinge those greate dishonours like 
8 good asse, makinge himselfe und our nation « laughing stock 
toall people in general, to the greate rejoyeinge of the Portun- 
gales, whoe opentye divulged the disgrace of the English 
‘umbassador reeeaved, by Ietters throughout all the countrye. 
‘After this our honourlesse ambassador, William Edwards, 
‘petitioned to the Great Mogull to obtayne licence from Mit 
‘to inflicte justice uppon all Englishmen (malefactors) in his 
dominions, by execution to death or other bodilye punish- 
mente, nccording to our English lawes; which the Mogull 
denyed him. And uppon this a quarrell arrose betweene hitn 
and the companye of English factors lyinge In Agimere ; soe 
that the said Edwards was by one Thomas Mittford (a factor) 
stabbed into the shoulder with a dagger. And after the ships 
arrival at Suratt which brought over an ambassador trulye 
sente frome the Kinge of England, as we then heard yt reported, 
Which was Sir Thomas Roe, Edwards, nowe fearinge the 
disgrace of his knayerye would light uppon him, and beeinge 
‘asked what the ambassador was which was arrived at Surat, 
‘made answer that he was a man subdare, which is a common 
souldicr of fower horse puye, and of no reputation? ‘Theis and. 
manye more T could sett downe, but for brevetye sake. And 
if hee should denye the leaste tittle T have heare written, 1 will 

# "his accuaation ia corroborated by Reon (Bmasey, 

©The comparison was an unfortunate one, but a muxaublir was 
generally of much higher rank than is suggested in the text. 
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Dringe good proofes to mayntayne yt, not onlye before our 
worthye imployers, but also before the King’s Majesty and 
Counsell. T omitt his determination of cozenninge the Com- 
panye, with his factor Yonge in Agra; but when oceation 
Shall bo offred, I will likewise bringe sullicient prooffe of that ; 
but till then this shall sullise, But I hope the Companye will 
take warninge howe they imploy such mechannick fellowes 
‘about much businesse ; and T likewise hope that Sir Thomas 
Roe, nowe ambaswador, by his worthye carriage will redeeme 
the great dishonour that Edwards hath raised to our Kinge 
‘and nation by his fll earriage, and testifye the same by some. 
relations. 

But nowe to returne to my owne wrongs; beeinge nowe 
dispeeded in chaynes from Agimere towards Suratt, which 
T passed thro’ with execeedinge payne (havinge never been 
‘used to such hiard gurteringe), it beeinge a thousand and tenne 
miles from Agra (where I was first chayned) to Suratt, where, 
T thanke our General, they were tuken off, The people of the 
countrye that knewe mee (and indeede for the beste sorte of 
them respected mee) manye of them followed mee downe the 
eountrye, wonderinge what I had done that they: should use 
nce in that manner ; and if they had knowne the eause to be 
hoe otherwise then yt was, they would not have suffered mee 
to have been soe used ; for some of them offred me that, if 
Twould at any tyme (when they offred me wronge) but hould 
upp my fingar or sende the leaste boye to them, they would 
deliver me from them and (yt may bee) have cutte the throats 
‘of them all, But knowinge myselfe to bee soe free from 
tlecenvinge the Companye, and allsoe to regayne the goods 
Which Edwards had taken from mee, Teame with them most 
Wwillinglye, hopinge to purge mysel(e of theire accusations, 
But in fyne T was brought aboard the shippe to our General 
[Le- Keeling, whoe promised that when Edwards eame downe 
T should have free specehe to cleare myselfe, which as yet I 
could never have. So my accompts were audited and Leleared 
‘not to owe the Companye anye thinge, and soe was dis 
peeded for England. And at my arrival at Lyou-Key in 

1 He sailed in tho Lion, on February 19, 1616, the other passengers 
including Edwanla and the Kev. Petor Rogers Lellrs Received, wo. ivy 
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London,! I was entertayned by some of the Companye, with 
whom I went presentlye to Sir Thomas Smyth,4 of whom I 
oped to have redresse of all my wrongs, with restitution of 
my goods and waxes due unto me for the tyme of my service ; 
of whom, insteadl of kynde usage and thankes for all the payne 
taken for him and the Conspanye, I receaved most ungeatefull 
disgrace und vilde wage ; which 1 founde to growe through 
‘the false suggestions of Mr, Edwards, who, becinge set_on 
shore at Dover, was at home longe before mee. 

The fourth of October, 1616, which was four days before my 
arrival, the Companye, by false and frivolous suggestions, had 
procured a writt of Ne eteat regnum againste mee ; where- 
‘uppon, after some conference with Sir Thomas Smyth, 1 was 
in his owne howse arrested and carried to the Compter of 
Lonilon, where I remayned $6 duyes, the Companye not 
atlowinge one pennye to releeve mee, nor 40 much as clothes 
to my backc, but demaunded six and thirtye thowsand pounde 
buyle of mee, which (God knowes) Twas farr unable to procure. 
Lintreated s poore brother of myne (whoe came 100 myles to 
mice) to ye to Sir ‘Thomas and the Companye, to kriowe theire 
reasons for my hard usage; but they would give none. 
wrote a letter to Sir Thomas, desyringe T might knowe my 
faltes and that T might answer to anye thinge which eould 
bee objected agninste mee. I likewise sente him my particular 
accomptes howe Ieame by my goods ; to all which, and manye 
‘more petitions and letters which T sente to them (the coppies 
wherof T have herafter coused to bee sett downe) 1 could 
never yet reccave any unswer, onlye this : that Chad done the 
Compinye much hurte, not showinge anye particular wherin. 


124, Tho vewion in Pschas states that inthe return voyage they 
ached Table Bay on May 34, 1610, finding there an outward bout 
fest under Bonjenin Swoop and ‘that thoy arxived a0 Dover ea 
September 1 

7 Lon Quay was in Lower Thames Street, about balay between 

‘and Lemon Biden 

* Governor ofthe Company, whow ofl wore a this ina in Smytbe'e 
tou, alan atthe Poncireh Stret ead of Pip Lane 
in Sin hee ete oS Toa Sm, td 5 tin ko 

mupany, are printed in the eghteeath-century vomioa, Ta 

‘contain nothing of importance. si! rs 
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At the end of 36 doyes of my imprisonment, it pleased ‘Theirs 
Worshipps, through much intercession of myselfe and my 
pore brother (which is all the friends Ihave in the world, and 
ton whose charge I still remayne) to take his bonde and another 
of my friends in u thowsand poundes, that Ixhould not goe nor 
endo out of the kingdom without lieence, according to the 
tenar of the writte ; wheruppon (payinge my charges) I was 
sett ut libertye, although Twas in very poore and weake 
titate, scarce able to go without helpe. "But yt plesead God 
towende me fronds : one whoe tooke me into his howse, where 
ever since T have remayned, not knowinge howe to make him 
satisfaction for the trouble with mee in the tyme af my sick- 
esse ; the other was Doctor Eglisem,! whoe, takinge pittye 
‘on mee, in charitye hath cured mee of my great malladye and 
sicknesse, which grew on mee partiye through greife which I 
tooke at theire ungratefull oppression and-wronge, and partlye 
through my loathsome imprisonment. But hope God, whoe 
hath preserved mee in the greater, will likewise deliver mee 
from the lesse ; und Chupe that our greate Kinge, of whom the 
world rings fame, grace, and justice, will not suffer the dove 
to be oppressed with the greatness of the eagle. 

+ ‘Onn of His Majesty's doctors of pisicke ' (morpinad ne). ‘This 
tes De George Helanacy, tha SetichPayscas ea pore 
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‘ow Convar, ‘ the Odeombian Gallo-Belgic leg-stretcher,” 
as he called himself (in allusion to his birthplace and his 

jestrian feats in Western Europe), is a figure familiar 
enough to students of seventeenth-century literature, though 
his fame is based almost as much upon. his eccentricities as 
‘upon the merits of his published works.. Here we are concerned 
ply with his remarkable journeys in Asia; and we may note 
in this connexion that, leaving out of account the Jesuit 
Stevens, he was the first Englishman to set out for India with 
no thonght of trade, his motives being in the first place to see 
that strange country, and in the second to write a book about 
his experiences. 

‘The son of a Somersetshire elergymuan who had himself made 
some reputation as a writer of Latin verse, young Coryat was 
felucattl at Winchester and. Osford, leaving the later with 
8 great knowledge of ses, which lus ready memory 
enabled him to turn to good account. After the accession of 
James T he obtained a small post in the houschold of Prince 
Henry and thus secured a footing in Court ecles Here he 
quickly made himself notorious irrepressible loquacity 
shh hit eagerness to punt himself Into noviee | and he Boose 
in consequence a general butt, alike at Court and in the famous 
club that met at the Mermaid Tavern, where Ben Jonson and 
his ‘associates diverted themselves hugely at his expense. 
Fuller tells us that Coryat served as “the courtiers anvil to try 
their wits upon; and sometimes this anvil returned the 
hammers us hard knocks as it received, his bluntness repaying 
their abusiveness". In general, however, Coryat put up very 
patiently with gibes and practical jokes, content to pay any 
Price for the privilege of figuring on such a stage, 

‘In his restless desire to distinguish himself, in 1008 he under- 
took a continental tour, traversing parts of France, 
Northern Italy, Switzerland, and Germany, and covering about 
‘two thousand miles—all on foot and in one pair of shoes. His 
Account of his peregrinations appeared in 1611, dedicated to 
Pring Henry and Fearing the character tite of Corp 
Crudities, hastily gobled up in five moncths travells. “A spec 
eatin ofthe bck was un extraordinary nuinbet of cothmen 
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datory verses and epigrams, contributed by the wits of the 
day, a which the travellers pocullariies were not spared 5 
tpt it ‘hl slid merits of fs own, in is vivid and aacurate 
tser tions of the places visited aod the many shrewd observa: 
tion beattered uprand down its pages. Its suceess was #0 
iret that the author was encouraged to pub the same 
tara supplement, entitled Congas Crambé or his Coton hee 


sodden. 

‘lated by the notice taken of his travels, Coryat now deter- 
mined upon a far greater enterprise. He would go overland 
totndin see the Great Mogul in all hs glory, and ride upon an 
elephant. First, however, he visited his birthplace and, after 
Gellvering an elaborate oration, solemnly hung up in the 
hureh the pair of shoes he had worn during his continental 
Journey, Am ingenious commentator has found an allusion 
1p this in Shakespeare's Measure for Measure, where * Brave 
Master Shoctic, the great traveller’, is named among the 
inmates of the Duke's prison. ‘This seems likely enough ; but 
it may be added that, as the play was produced in 1604 (though 
‘ot printed til 1830, the allusion sma ave Doe introduce 

jerwards—possibly by some player induced thereto by the 
Sttention exited by Coryat's perambulations. 

‘The earlier stages of Coryat’s journey are deseribed, from 
his own notes, in Purchas His Pilgrimes (part ii, book x, 
chap. 12). He'started in October 1612, just before the death 
fits patron, Prince Henry. His irst objective was Constanti- 
ople. to witich place he went by sea. On the way he visited 
the istands of Zante and Sefo, and made an excursion, with 
tome of his flow voyager, to the runs of Try eke the 

ty in'some characteristic fooling, aud, Coryat. was, 

eof Lis compasions, solemnly dubbed & Knight of Toy, 
to the astonisiment—and perhaps disappointment —of some 
peasant onlookers, who imagined that he wus about to be 
Beheaded for some rime. Constantinople was reached in 
April 1613, and there the traveller found a hospitable friend 
in Mr. (afterwards Sir) Paul Pindar, the English Agent, Coryat 
tarried in the city and neighbourhood until the following 
January, and then, once again taking ship, he coasted down 
the shorés of Asia Minor until he reached Seanderoon, where 
he disembarked and hastened up to Aleppo. "After’a fort- 
night's stay, he and another Englishman set out for Jerusalem 
Iyiway of Damascus. "he Holy City was reaceain ihe mild 

‘April, and there, after visiting all the sights, Coryat had his 
Wrists tattooed with the Crusaders’ fitched ¢ross and other 
devices, asa memento of his visit (Terry's Voyage, ed. 1655, 

Ba). This practice, by the way, alluded to by Manuce as 
ing common one Christians making the pilav 
Seer aa ee aatd tot te ate Ring Baward Vid 
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Jind something of the kind tattooed on his arm when he visited 
that eity in 1860. After a visit to the Jordan the two English- 
‘men retraced their steps to Aleppo.t 

Coryat spent four months in Aleppo waiting for a caravan, 
‘and then started on his long tramp eastwards, apparently 
Some time in September 1614. He travelled’ by way of 
Dinrbekr (where a Turkish soldier robbed him of most of his 
money), Tabriz, Kazvin, and Ispahdn to Kandahar. Near the 
Indian frontier he met Sir Robert and Lady Sherley, coming 
in great state from the Mughal court (see p.212), ‘the former 
exlubited to the flattered author the Crudilies and its supple- 


on p. 271) to Lahore, and thenee to Delhi and Agra. Even now 
his jourcy was not at an end, for he found that the Emperor 
was at Ajmer ither the indefatigable traveller turned 
Itis steps, arriving, it would seem, in the early part of July 1615. 
‘He had spent in all ten months in trudging from Aleppo ; and 
‘ot the least remarkable feature of his journey was that it was 
performed at an average cast of little mare than twopence a day. 
‘The explanation is of eourse the hospitality and kindness of 
Eastern races, especially to wandering pilgrims ; also the fact 
that Coryat travelled in Oriental dress, was always ready to 
ough it, and had learnt to content hinielf with Spartan fare, 
All the same, he must have experienced many a hardship; and 
itis much to his eredit that he made so light of this epect of 
is travels. 

‘At Ajmer Coryat was comparatively in clover. He found 
there Tittle group of the Bast India Company's servants, 
ten inal, including William Edwards the agent, and a chaplain, 
Peter Rogers, who, later in the year, carried down to Surat and 
thence to England the first four of the letters here reprinted, 
4nd ras commended in them by Coryat to the hospitality of 
‘the Mermaid Club. -A travelling Englishman, especially one of 
some notoriety, was always welcome to a lodging in the 
Company's factory and a seat at the Company's table; and 


* Terry states that Coryat sailed from Smyma to Alexandsia, went 
up the Nile to Cairo and back, and then took ship for Jafa and x0 
reached Jerusalem. This, however, is quite inconsistent with the 
traveller's own account, and evidently in this, x in other instances, the 
ruverend gentleman's memory played him false. 
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0 Coryat was able to rest himself in comfort after the fatigues 
of the Journey, and enjoy at leisure the strange sights aforded 
hy acity erowiled with the retainer of the Great Mogul. Early 
in October came the news that Sir Thomas Roe hud landed at 
‘Surat as ambassador from King James, much to the satisfac. 
tion of our traveller, who deseribes Roe as a * deare friend * of 
his. ‘Three days before Christmas the ambassador was met 
within a stage of Ajmer by Edwards and Coryat, and, sick and 
‘weary as he was, had to endure froma the latter * along, eloquent 
oration’ by way of welcome. However, Roe was not sorry, 
among the many troubles of the next few months, to distract 
himself with the conversation of Coryat, * whom’, he says in 
letter to Lord Pembroke, * the fates have sent hither to ease 
mee, and now lives in my house. He came heither afoote : 
hath past by Constantanopte, Jerusalem, Rethlem, Damascus, 
aad (breefiy)thorowgh all the Turkes territory scene every 
post and pillar: observed every tombe: visited the mont 
Inents of Troy, Persia, and this kings dominions, all afoote, 
‘with most unwearied leges; and is now for Samareand in 
‘Tartarya, to kisse Tamberlans tombe : from thence to Susa, 
and to Prester Shae in Ethiopia, wher he will see the hill 
‘Amara, all afoote : and so foote it to Odeombe. His notes 
are already to great for portage : some left at Aleppo, some 
at Hispan—enough to make any stationer an alderman that 
shall but serve the printer with paper. And his excercise here, 
or recreation, is making or reapeating orations, principally of 


letters that follow. 
his wanderings. Roe was to accompany the Emperor in his 
Progress southwards, and, since the march was likely to be an 
arduons one, only the ambassador's immediate attendants 
‘were to be taken, while the factory at Ajmer was to be dissolved 
‘as son as possible after the departure of the Court. The only: 
plan Coryat had formed (besides one of visiting the Ganges) 
‘was to return overlund in the same way as he had come ; and 
for this Agra was a convenient stage. He therefore took the 
ity of the departure of two of the English merehants 
for that city on September 12, 1616, to accompany them 
thither. At the time of his arrival, Agra was in the grip of 
‘the plague, but of this the intrepid traveller says nothing. 
One incident of his stay there is referred to by Terry (infra, 
p. 915) ; and from the same authority we learn that Corynt 
Visited Akbar's tomb at Sikandra. 
At the end of October 1616, when he wrote the last of his 
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extant letters, Coryat was still at the capital, but was intending 
In about six weeks time to make an excursion to Hardwar, on, 
the Ganges, and then to set out for Lahore on his homeward 
Joumey.. We now lose sight of him for several months ;_but 
Ive know from Terry that he earried out his intention of visiting 
Hardwar, and that his tour ineluded the famous temple of 
Jawila Makhi, in Kangra, Evidently, however, he still 
lingered for some time at Agra after his return, Possibly his 
health had already een afleted by the climate ; and singe 
‘was enjoying, as at Ajmer, the hospitality of the Company's 
factors he was in no hurry to face the havdships of the Tong 
overland journey to Europe. In this uncertainty arrived 
letter from Roe, written from the imperial headquarters at 
‘Miindu to one of the Agra factors on July 20, 1617, in which he 
‘expressed 1 desire to learn Coryat’s * purpose, for England or 
stay ; or, if T take any new_course, whither hee will goe with 
mee? (Brit. Mus., Adal. MS. 0115, f.205). At this time the 
Ambassador was half expecting to receive by the next Meet 
instructions to proceed to Persia (the = new course” to which 
he referred), and otherwise he hoped to sail for Ingland early 
in 1618.. iis invitation offered Coryat the chance of either 
going wth Roe to Persia in comfort by sea, and then resuming 
is land journey, or of taking a passage home in the same ship. 
as the almbassador. Accordingly he made his way down to 
‘Mind, and spent several wecks in Roe's temporary home 
here. “During his time Coryat shred the quarters of Chaplain 
Ten is us a good deal about his strange companion 


€ doubtful whether he would be able to return home for yet 
‘another year. All that was clear was that the ambassador 
must follow the Emperor wherever he went, whether (as was 
expected) to Ahmadabad or (as some of the courtiers hoped) 
to When Jahdingir left Mindu on October 24, 1617, his 
real intentions were still uncertain ; and, perhaps in the hope 
that his destination would prove after all to be the capital, 
‘whence Coryat could set out afresh on the overland journey. 
to Enrope, our traveller started with Roe on October 29 to 
overtake the Emperor, Before, however, the party had got 
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1s far as Dhiir, it was known for certain that Gujarit was their 
goal; and thereupon, it would seem, Coryat decided to make 
his way down to Surat, where he was sure of hospitality at the 
English factory and might rest while he matured fresh plans. 
‘he date of his quitting the ambassador's eamp seems to have 
‘been on oF about November 18, 1617. Of the ineidents of this 
last lonely tramp nothing is recorded. We only know that he 
‘managed to reach his destination, and that the English 
merchants there received him kindly—too Kindly in fact, for 
they plied him with sack, which increased the dysentery from 
Whitt he was sulfering, with the result that he rapidly suc- 
eumbed to the illness. ‘The date of his death, at the early age 
ery was mae tne in Des 1 ie 
‘There was then no regular English burying-ground at Surat: 
so the body was taken outside the city on the north and 
intered on the western side of the ron leading to Brow.” It 
is true that Terry, who, as Coryat's contemporary, might 
supposed to know the facts (though he was not at Surat when 
‘the death occurred), declares that the traveller was buried at 
Swally, * amongst many more English that lye there interred *; 
but he was writing nearly forty years later, and, as we have 
seen, his recollection was frequently in fault over matters of 
detail? ‘The evidence on the other side is strong. Thomas 
Herbert, who reached India only ten years after Coryat's 
death, says that the body of a Persian ambassador, who had 
died aboard the English fleet at Swally, was * conveighed to 
Surrat (10 miles thence), where they intombed him, not a 
stones cast from Tom Coryats grave, knowne but by two 
[pore stones, there resting till the resurrection * (Some Yeares 


‘Travels, p. 33); while Dr. John Fryer, when at Surat in 1675, 
was shown, just outside the Broach ‘Gate, the tomb of the 
Persian ambassador, * not far from whence, on small hill on 


4 his is inferred from an entry in the accounts of the Court Fectory 
(India Office Factory Records, Miscellaneous, vol. xxv, 1.9), which shows 
‘hat on that dato Coryut pald in thirty-five rupees in cash and vonived 
{n exchange a bill on the factors ut Surut for the same amount. ‘Two of 
‘Boe’ ettersto Surat (probably carried by Coryat) are dated November 11 
‘and 12 respeetivaly. 

* If should be mentioned that the Admiralty chart of the coast near 
‘Swally marks‘ Tom Coryat's Tomb”; bat thie is probably the monument, 
4 Rajgari, ‘consisting of » dome resting on circular pila’, in a 
‘Muhammadan style of architecture, whieh, in the absence of any in- 
scription or other clue, has been supposed to be the resting-place of the 
traveller (List of Tombs and Monuments in the Bombay Presidency). 
We know, howorer, that originally tho grave had merely two small 
stones at heed and foot, without an inscription ; snd there is no reason 
to suppose that a later generation provided an elaborate monument, 
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the left hand of the road, li ish fakier 
(as they mame hinn), together with an Armenian Chistian, 

wn by their graves lying east and west (New Account, 

400). TC niay be added that some years ago Me. (wow? 
Sir William) Morison, who was then Collector at Surat, made 
fan unsuccessful search for traces of Coryat’s rave, and cttie Lo 
the conclusion that it had either been swept away oF silted 


‘Tom Corint, om 


over by the periodical floods of the Tapti- = 
Tn conchusion, @ few words may ‘be’ said regarding 

literature of Coryut’s Eastern travels. AS we have fearnt 

from Roe, the pilgrim left one bateh of notes at Aleppo and 


‘another at Ispahiin ; while presumably he bad a third with 
hhim at the time of his death. ‘The first instalment found its 
Way to England and came into the hands of Purchas, who, as 
already noted, printed considerable extracts in the second 
volume of his Pilgrimes. Of the fate of the other two portions 
nothing is known, ‘Their loss is much to be deplored, for Coryat 
had a true gift of observation and narrated fully and aceurutch 
what he saw, including many small details which other travel- 
lors have passed over as unvorthy of notice. Had ke lived to 
Publish as full an account of his Indian journey ax he had 
previously given of his travels in Europe, it woilld probably 
have ranked as high as the works of Fryer or Tavernier ; bit 
‘unfortunately, all that we have fram his own pen ure the five 
letters here printed. Apart from these, there are some notes 
given to Purchas by Hoe (see p. 276), and a few details and 
aneedotes preserved by Terry (p. 282). Finally, we may trace 
{in Roe's journal and correspondence, as also in the map of 
Thain whish he auited fn to compile, tems of Ivormation 
‘suppl hi t concerning parts of India which, 
Toe himself had tot visited.” We luive thus mere scraps Of 
‘What might have been a feast. Our consolation is that even 
these serps are better than nothing, and tha slight as hey 
are, they contain much to make us remember with gratitude 
the’ eccentric wanderer who sleeps in an unknown grave on 
the banks of the ‘Tipti. 

‘Turning to the letters themselves, we may note that the 
first four were printed, almost immediately after their arrival 
in England, in a pamphlet entitled Thomas Coriate, Traveller 
Jor the English Wits : Greeting, iustrated with some rough 
‘woodouts. Apparently this production excited considerable 
interest, for a reprint was issued with the same date? ‘The 
{fifth leticr was published in similar form two years later, under 
{he title of Mr. Thomas Coriat to his Friends in England sendeth 
Greeting, udorned by a picture of the author riding on a camel, 


+ 1616, Of course thi would extend to March 24, 1617, according to 
‘modern reckning, 
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‘In 1625 Purchus, in his Pilgrimes (part, hook iv, chap. 17), 
reprinted large portions of the first, third, and fifth ; and the 
ith was oimain reproduced, five years later, in a volume con- 
taining the works of John Taylor, the Water Poet. ‘The 1776 
edition of Coryat's works gives the first four letiers in full, 
While as regards the fifth itis content to follow the abbreviated 
Yersion supplied by Purchas. Since then there has been no 
fresh edition of the letters’ from India, though Purchai’s 
extracts from them were of course included in the recent 
Teissue of the Pilgrimes. ‘The text now given is from the 
British Museum copies of the 1616 and 1018 pamphlets, 
omitting the commendatory and other verses. 


I 


Most deare and beloved Briend, Maister 
dimidium mee. 


Conprar, salutations in the Author of Salvation, Jesus 
Christ. Where T writ unto you last. remember wel ; even 
from Zobah, ax the Propliet Samuel calleth it (2 Booke, 8 chap., 
‘yer. 8), that is, Aleppo,? the principall emporium of all Syria, 
for rather of the orient world ; but when, in trueth I have 
forgotten, for L keepe not coppies of my letters, as T sce most 
‘of my countrey-men doe, in whatsoever place of the worlde 
Tfinile them. Howbeit, if my conjecture doe not much faile 
me, I may affirme that it was about xv. moneths since, about 
‘a month after Lreturned unto Aleppo from Jerusalem ; after 
‘which time I remained there three months longer, and then 
departed therehence in caravan into Persia, passing the noble 
river Euphrates (the cheefest of all that irrigated Parmdise 
wherchence, as fram their original, the three other rivers were 
derived) about foure dayes journey beyond Aleppo; an the 
farther side of which T entered Mesapotamia, alias Chaldea, 
for the Euphrates in that place disterminateth Syria and 
Mesopotamia, ‘Therchence I had two dayes journey to Ur 
[Orfuh) of the Chaldeans, where Abraham was born, a very 

4 Laurence Whitaker, who (aa shown by the next letter) wa 
to Sir Kdward Phelipa. He contributed some laudatory poems to the 
Ceuditin, an well an a prose eulogy, 

This identiication tx nol nocepted by mavdern commentators, Who 
place Zobah farther south. 
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Aelieate and pleasant cittie, ‘There I remained foure dayes ; 
ut T could see no part of the ruines of the house wher that 
faithful servant of God was bore, though T much desired it. 
From thence 1 had foure dayes journey to the river Tigris, 
Which T passed also: but in the same place where I erossed it 
I found it so shallow that it reached no higher then the calfe 
of my legge ; for I waded over it afoot. Now I wel perceive, 
hy mine oceular experience, that Chaldea is named Mesopo- 
tamia for that it is inclosed with the foresaid rivers. Trnjecto 
‘Tigride, I entred Armenia the Greater ; after that, Media the 
‘Lower, and resided six dayes in the metropolis therof, hereto- 
fore called Ecbatana, the sommer sente of Cyrus his court, 
f city eftsoone mentioned in the Scripture, now called Tauris 
[Tabrig]. More wofull ruines of a city (saving that of Troy 
and Cyzicum } in Natolia) never did mine cies beholde, When 
T seriously contemplated those ¢peiria [i-c. ruins], the dole 
ful testimonies of the Turkish devastations, I ealled to minde 
Ovids verse = 
Ludit in humanis divina potentia rebus2 
‘And that of Hesiod, 
Th 8 imdprapm wiprepa Bau Zee iNBpeniem ? 

From that T had two daies journey to a city that in Strabos 
time was called Anacia, in Media the Higher, now Casbio, 
fonee the royall seate of the Tartarian princes, 4 daies journy 
from the Caspian Sea. From Casbin I had 28 daies to Spahan, 
in Parthia, the place of residence of the Persian King] ; but 
at my being there he was in the eountrey of Gurgistan, ran 
sacking the poor Christians ther with great hostility, with. fire 
and sword! ‘There I remained 2 months, and vo with a caravan 
‘travelled into the Easterne India, passing 4 months and odde 
daics in my travell betwixt that (through part of the tre 


+ Now Kya on the noathern shore of the ve of Marmora, 
Bp, ox Pont, ib, opt i, 40. 
4 This is wally from Anlatophance (Joyidrats, 772); but, 9 De 
‘Thomaa pointe ost, Coryat was probably thinking of line 8 of Hesiod's 
Works and Days, 
{the eampaigm of Shih Abbia fn Geonga is mentioned by Roe 
{Brera pe Ue) ut he do ha i intonation re 
mt 
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Persia, and a large tract of the noble and renownd India) and 
the goodly city of Lahore in India, one of the largest cities of 
the whole universe, for it containeth at the least xvi, miles in 
compasse and exceedeth Constantinople itself in greatneste. 
But a dozen dayes before I came to Lahore I passed the famous 
river Indus, which is as broad againe as our Thames at London, 
and hath his originall out of the mountaine Caucasus, so much 
ennobled by the ancient, both poets and historiographers, 
Greeke and Latine ; which Plato for curiosity sake, in his 
travelles of these parts, went to see. It lyeth not farre from 
that upon the confines of Scythia, now called Tartaria ; my 
selfe also conceiving some hope of seeing it before my finall 
farewel of India. 

Thad almost forgotten one memorable matter to impart 
unto you: About the middle of the way, betwixt Spahan and 
Lahore, just about the frontiers of Persia and India, I met 
Sir Robert Sherley and his lady, travailing from the court of 
the Mogul (where they hud beene verie graciously received, 
and enriched with presents of great. value) to the King of 
Persia's court ; so gallantly furnished with all necessaries for 
‘their travailes that it was a great comfort unto me to see them 
in such a florishing estate, There did he shew mee, to my 
‘singular contentment, both my bookes neatly kept ; and bath 
promised the to shew them, especially mine itinerarie, to the 
Persian King, and to interpret unto him some of the prineipall 
matters in the Turkish tongue, to the end I may have the 
more gracious accesse unto him after my retume thither ; 
for through Persia I have determined (by Gods helpe) to 
returne to Aleppo. Besides other rarities that they carried 
with them out of India, they had two elephants and cight 
antlops, which were the first that ever Isaw ; but afterwards, 
when Tcame to the Moguls court, Isawe great store of them. 
‘These they meant to present to the Persian King. Both he 
and his lady used me with singular respect, especially his Indy, 
who bestowed forty shillings upon me in Persian mony ; and 
they seemed to exult for joy to see mee, having promised me 
to bring mee in good grace with the Persian King, and that 


‘The rango of the Hindu Kush was known to ancient geographers as 
‘the Indian Caucasus, 
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they will induce him to bestow some princely benefit upon me. 
‘This 1 hope will be partly gceasioned by my booke, for he ix 
rch o jocond prince that he will not he meanlie delighted with 
divers of my ficetions hieroglyphicks, if they ane truclie and 
genuinely expounded unto him. 

From the famous citie of Lahore 1 had twentie daies journey 
to another goodly citie, called Agra, through such a deliente 
and ceven tract of ground us T never saw before, and doubt 
‘whether the like bee to be found within the whole eireumference 
of the habitable world, Another thing also in this way beeing 
no lesse memorable then the plainenesse of the ground ; a Tow 
of trees on each side of this way where people doe travell, 
extending it selfe from the townes end of Lahore to the townes 
fend of Agea ; the most incomparable shew of that kinde that 
ever my cies survaied. Likewise wheras ther is a mountaine 
some ten dates journey betwist Lahore and Agra, but verie 
‘neete ten miles out of the way on the left hand, the people 
that inhabite that mountaine observe a custome very strange, 
that all the brothers of any familie have but one and the selfo- 
same wife,s0 that one woman sometimes doth serve6 or 7 men! 
the like whereof I remember I have read in Strabo, concerning 
the Arabians that inhabited Arabia Felix. Agra is a verie 
reat citi, and the place where the Mogul did alwaies (saving 
within these two yeares) keepe his court ; but in everie respect 
‘much inferior to Lahore. From thence to the Moguls court 
Thnd ten daies journey, at x towne called Asmere, where T 
found a cape merchant of our English men, with nine more of 
my countrimen, resident there upon termes of negotiations 
for the Right Worshipfull Company of Merchants in London 
thot ‘Trade for East India, I spent in my journey betwixt 
Jerusalem and this Moguls court 15 moneths and odde dates ; 
all which way I traversed afoot, but with divers paire of shooes, 
having beene sich » propateticke (I will not call my selfe 
peripatetick, because you know it sixnificth one that maketh 
8 perumbulation about a place, reper signifying to walle 
about), that is, a walker forward on foote, as T doubt whether 


+ Polyandry in still common in parts of the Dehra Diin and other 
Bintan tact. Por a dlscumion of the pesags in Strabo, see 
‘Robertson Smith’ Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia, p. 133, 
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you ever heard of the like in your life ; for the totall way 
Detwist Jerusalem and the Moguls court containeth two 
‘thousand and seaven hundred English miles. My whole peram- 
bulation of this Asia the Greater is like to hee a passage of 
Almost sixe thoussnde miles, by that time that in my retume 
backe thorough Persia, afterward also by Babylon and Ninivie, 
Tshall come to Cairo in Egypt, and from that downe the Nylus 
to Alexandria, there to be one daie (by Gods helpe) imbarqued 
for Christendome ; a verie immense-dimension of ground, 
Now Lam ut the Moguls court, T think you would be slad 
toreceive some narration thereof from mee, though succinetly 
handled : for T meane to be very compendious, lest 1 shold 
otherwise preoceupate that pleasure which you may here after 
this reape by my personall relation thereof. This present 
prince is a verie worthy person, by name Selim, of which 
name I never read or heard of any more then one Mahometan 
king, which was Sultan Selim of Constantinople, that lived 
about 80 years since ; the same that conquered Jerusalem, 
Damaseus, Aleppo, Cairo, ete. adding the same to the Turkish 
Empire, He is 58 yeares of age,! his nativitie daie having 
beene celebrated with wonderfull pompe since my arrivall 
here j for that daie he weighed himselfe in a paire of golden 
scales, which by great chance I saw the same day (a custome 
that he observeth most inviolablie every year) laying so much 
golde in the other seale as countervaileth the weight of his 
body, and the same he afterward distributed to the poore. 
Hee is of complexion neither white nor blacke, but of a middle 
betwixt them ; I know not how to expresse it with a more 
expressive and significant epitheton then olive; an olive 
colour his face presenteth, Hee is of a seemelic composition 
‘of bodie, of a stature little unequall (as T guesse, not without 
grounds of probabilitie) to mine, but much more corpulent 
then my selfe. The extent of his dominion is veric spacious, 
Ibecing’in cirenite little Jesse then 4000 English miles, which 
‘erie neere answercth the compas of the Turks territories 
orif any thing be wanting in geometricall dimension of ground, 
it is with « great pleonasme supplied by the fertility of his 
soyle. And in these two thinges hee exceedeth the Turks, in 
* Jabingts was really only forty-six, having been born in 1360, 
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the fatnesse (a T have said) of his laud, no part of the world 
yeelding a more fruitfull Veine of ground then all that which 
lieth in his empire, saving that part of Bubylonia where the 
terrestriall paradise once stoode ; whereas a great part of 
‘the Turks laud is extreme barren and sterill, as Thave observed 
in my peregrination thereof, especially in Syria, Mesopotamia 
land Armenia ; many large portions thereof beeing so wonderfull 
fruitelesse that it beareth no good thing at all, oF if any thing, 
there infelixlolium et steriles dominantur avences Secondly, in 
the conjunction and union of all his territories together in one 
and the same goodly continent of India, no prince having 
foote of land within him. But many parcels of the ‘Turkes 
countries are by a large distance of seas and otherwise divided 
asunder. Again, in his revenue he exoeedeth the ‘Turk and the 
Persian his neighbour by just halfe; for his revenues are 
40 millions of crownes (of sixe shillings value) by the yeare,* 
ut the Turkes are no more then fifteene millions (as I was 
certainly informed in Constantinople), and the Persians five 
riltions, plus minus (a3 I heard in Spahan), It is saide that 
hie is uncircumcised, wherein he differeth from all the Mahome- 
tan princes that ever were in the world, 

Hee speaketh very reverently of our Saviour, calling him 
in the Indian tongue Teasaret Besa [Hazarat Isa), that is, the 
Great: Prophet Jesus ; and ll Christians, espectallie us English, 
Ihe useth so benevolently as no Mahometan prince the like, 
‘Hee keepeth abundance of wilde beasts, und that of divers 
‘sorts, as lyons, elephants, leopards, beurcs, antlops, unicornes ; 
‘whereof two I huve scene at his court, the strangest beasts of 
the world.’ ‘They were brought hither out of the countrie of 
Bengals, which is a kingdom of most singular fertilitie within 
the compasse of his dominion, about four moneths journey 


© This from Virgil's Georgie, bl j, L154. 

+ Procumably his informant gave the amount a6 120 millions of rupees, 
‘which Coryat converted atthe rate of x to the rapee (tho value be adopt 
lsewhere}. Bern assigning a higher value to the rupee, and suppoatag 
the figure to relate to land reveaue only, it x probally too low at 
estimate (cf, Hawking, supra, p. 99, and ‘Thomas's Revenue Hesourcen, 


B35). 
"Tn the original pamphlet a fanciful portrait of a unicom ia hero 
immerted. ‘The beasta mentioned by Coryat were of course shinoceroaea. 
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from this the midland parts therof being watered by divers 
‘channels of the famous Ganges, which T have not as yet seenc, 
‘bat (God willing) I meane to visite it. before my departure out 
Of this countrie, the neerest part of it beeing not above twelve 
daies journy from this court. ‘The King presenteth himselfe 
thrice every daie without faile to his nobles : at the rising of 
‘the sunne, which he adoreth by the elevation of his hands ; 
at noone ; and at five of the clocke in the evening. But he 
standeth in a roome aloft, alone byhim selfe, and looketh uppon 
them from a window that hath an embroidered sumptuous 
coverture, supported with two silver pillasters to yeeld 
shaddowe unto him. ‘Twice every week elephants fight before 
hhim, the bravest spectacle in the worlde. Many of them are 
thirteene foot and a halfe high; and they sceme to justle 
together like two little mountaines, and were they not parted 
in the middest of their fighting by certaine fire-workes, they 
would exceedingly gore and eruentate one another by their 
‘murdering teeth. Of elephants the King keepeth 90,000 in his 
whole kingdome at an unmeasurable charge; in feeding of 
whom, and his lyonsand other beasts, he spendeth an incredible 
masse of money, at the least ten thousand pounds sterling 
a day T have rid upon an elephant since T came to this 
‘court, determining one day (by Gods leave) to have my picture 
expressed in my next booke sitting upon an elephant. The 
king keepeth thousand women for his own body, whereof 
the chiefest (which is his Queene) is called Normal. 

I thinke I shall here after this send another letter unto you 
before my departure out of this countrey, by a worthy man, 
which is the minister and preacher of our nation in this place, 
one M. Peter Rogers, a man to whom Tam exceedingly obliged 
for his singular offices of humanity exhibited unto me. Pray 
use him Kindly for my sake. Hee understanding that there 
isa certaine yong gentleman, called Maister Charles Lancaster, 
that serveth the Mfaster] of the Rolles, intreated me to desire 


4 This appears to bo an exaggeration (ef supra, p. 104). 

* Though Coryat did not live to issue another book, the publishers 
of the 1616 pamphlot remombered his wish and placed on the title-page 
‘fancy skatch of him riding upon an elephant. ‘This illustration appears 
luce times, 
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you to recommend him very kindly unto him. Our eape- 
‘merchants name is M. William Edwards, an honest gentleman, 
that uscth me with verie loving respect. 

‘Dear ML. L, W,, convelgh these twoe letters that I have sent 
to you, to the parties to whom they are directed : my pore 
mother and mine unekle Williams, You may do me 0 kinde 
ollice to desire him (with such convenient termes and patheticall 
perswasions as your discretion shall dictate and suggest unto 
you) to remember me as his poore industrious peregrinating 
Kinseman, necrest unto him in blood of al the people in the 
world ; to remember me, Isay, with some competent gratuitie, 
if God should call him out of the world before my returne into 
my native countrie. I praic you, if hee be living, and doth 
use to come to London as he was wont to doo, that you would 
deliver my letter to him with your owne hands, and not send 
it unto him. 

You may remember to relate this unto your friends that 
Z will now mention as.a matter verie memorable : I spent in 
‘my ten moneths travels betwixt Aleppo-and the Moguls court 
but three pounds sterling, yet fared reasonable well everic 
aie j victuals beeing so cheape in some countries where T 
travelled, that 1 oftentimes lived competentlic for a pennie 
sterling a day. ‘Yet of that three pound I was eousened of no 
Jonse then ten shillings sterling by certaine lewd Christians of,» 
the Armenian nation ; so that indeed Tspent but fiftic shillings 
in my ten moneths travailes. Ihave beene in a citie in this 
countrie, called Detee [Delhi], where Alexander the Great 
Joyned battell with Porus, K{ing] of India, nnd conquered him ; 
‘und in token of his victorie erected @ brasie pillar, which 
remaineth there to-this day. 

Pray remember my humblest service to the Right 


4 Terry, in his 1055 sition (p81), 74 
(eho took pea notice of this place) that bi 
Gootrved ery grat pillar of marble, with m Gree Sscrption upon It 
Silch Time Toth alent quite worn out erected (an he «upced) 
There and then by great Alexander, to preserve the memory of that 
fama victory” (ove King Porno mentions he mhume 
{toay, pH} no doubt on Gorgas muthorty. ‘The reference nema 
Leek Anoka pillar does! by Finch (rupra, p. 186). i of 
stone, not of iran a wate i th texte 
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Honourable, your Maister of the Rolles, of superalgue, et 
vescitur aura cetherea, nec adic crudelibus oceubat umbria2 
‘And to Sir Robert Phillips, once my Meenas, but how 
Affected to me at this time I know not. Pray tell them that 
Tmeane to write to each of them before my departure out of 
India, Remember my duty also to their right vertuous Indies. 
[About foure yeares hence looke for me, but not before. For if 
God grant me life and health, I meane to make it a voyage 
of full seaven yeares before T come home, whereof three are 
already spent. Commend me also, I pray you, to M. Martin? 
though at a mans house in Woodstreet he iised mee one night 
erie perversly before T came away; but you see that my 
being at Jerusalem dooth make me forget many injuries. 
Commend mee likewise to Maister H- Holland and Inigo Jones. 
At this time I haye many irons in the fire ; for T leame the 
Persian, ‘Turkish, and Arabian tongues, haying already gotten 
the Ttalian (I thank God). I have bene at the Moguls court 
tiiree moneths already, and am to tarry heere (by Gods holy 
permission) five moneths longer, tll Lhave gotten the foresaide 
three tongues, and then depart herebence to the Ganges, and 
after that directly to the Persian court. 
“Your assured loving friend till death, 
‘uo. Convate, 


From the court of the Great Mogul, resident at the 
towne of Asmere, in the Eastern India, on Michaelmas 
day, anno 1615, 


Ido enjoy at this time as pancraticall and uthleticall a health, 
fas ever I did in my life; and so have done ever since Ieame out 


2 "This ina combination of two passages from the Amneid : Superaine 
et vescitur aura? (Dk. ii, L $89) and i veecitur aura aetheria, neque 
fadhue erudeibueocoubat wmBris (ble. i 1. S46). 

* "Richard Mastin, Recorder of London, stil remembered as a wit and 
Poot. 

Hugh Holland, poot and traveller, To wrote a sonnet prised to the 
first folio of Shakespeare, 

W'The celebrated architect Both he and Holland wrote laudatory 
spoons for the Cruditicn, 
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of England, saving for three dayes in Constantinople, where 
Thad an ague, which with a little letting blood was clean 
banished ; the Lord be humbly thanked for His gracious 
blessing of health that Hee hath given me. I was robbed of 
‘my money, both golde and silver (but not all, by reason of 
certaine clandestine corners where it was placed), in a cittie 
called Diarbeck in Mesopotamia, the Turks countrey, by & 
Spahe® [Spaki], as they call him, that is, one of the horsemen 
fof the Great Turke ; but ‘the occasion and efreumstance of 
‘that misfortune would be too tedious to relate. Notwith- 
standing that losse, Tam not destitute of money, I thanke God, 
Sinoe my arrivall heere, there was sente unto this King one 
of the richest presents that T have heard to be sent to any 
prince in al my life time. It consisteth of divers parcels ; one 
beeing elephants, whereof there were 1, and of those two 50 
gloriously adorned as I never sawe the like, nor shal see the 
like again while T live. For they wore foure chaines about 
their bodies all of beaten yold ; two chains about their legges 
Of the same ; furniture for their buttocks of pure gold ; twoe 
lyons upon their heads of the like gold ; the ornaments of each 
amounting to the value of almost eight thousand pound 
sterling; and the whole present was worth ten of their leakes 
[i-e. lakhs}, as they call them (a leak being ten thousand pound 
sterling) ; the whole, a hundred thousand pounds sterling.* 

Pray commend me to Mfaster] Protoplast and all. the 
Sireniacall? gentlemen ; to whom I wrote one letter from 
Aleppo, after my being at Jerusalem, and another I intend 
to write before my going out of Asia. ‘Their most elegant and 
incomparable safe-conduct that they have graciously bestowed 
upon me T have left ut Aleppo, not having made any use of it 
as yet, neither shall Lin all my peregrination of Asia ; but when 
Tsshall one day arrive in Christendome, it will be very available 
tome. 

+ ‘This embassy was from tho King of Bijépur, and ached Ajmer about 
the mile of Angust 1615 (sce the Tzu, vol yp. 208). 

"The members ofthe Mermaid Club called themselves Sireniac (fp. 
250)—a term due to the confusion of the mermaid with the Sires. 
Possibly there was alo a playfal allusion to the Cyrenaic philosophers, 
obi tat peasre was the chief aim of i.” Who was meant by 

Master Protoplast "has not been ascertained. 
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Thave heere sent unto you the copy of certaine facetious 
‘verses that were lately sent to me to this court, from one of 
my countrimen, one M. John Browne, a Londoner borne, now 
resident, with divers other English merchants, at a eitie in 
India, five hundred miles from the place where I abide, called 
‘Amadavers, about sixe dayes journey from the sea; who, 
imnderstanding of my arrivall at this court, and of my tedious 
pedestriall peregrination all the way from Jerusalem hither 
(understanding it, I say, by Latine and Italian epistles that 
‘upon a certaine occasion I wrote to some of that company), 
‘made these pretty verses, and sent them me. You may reade 
them to your friends, if you thinke fit, and especially to the 
Sireniacall gentlemen ; for they are elegant and delectable. 
‘The superscription of his letter was this: To the painefull 
gentleman, M. ‘Thomas Coryate. ‘The title within, prefixed 
before the verses, this: To the Odcombian wonder, our 
Taborious countriman, the generous Coryate. .. 

"Yet one post-seript more by way of a corollary, and so with 
‘the same, beeing the fourth and the last, I will adde the final 
umbilicke to this tedious English-Indian epistle. I have 
‘written out two severall copies of these verses, and included 
them within the letters which I have intreated you to distribute 
for me, but so that the letters are not sealed upon them, oncly 
they lie loose within the letters; therefore they are subject to 
osing, except yon have an extraordinary care of them. 
Wherefore I intreate you to deliver that to mine unkle with 
‘your owne hands, if he be in London, or to conveigh it to him 
by such @ one as will not lose that loose paper of verses, ‘The 
like care I desire you to have of that to my mother, and to 
send it unto her by some other man then a carrier, if you ean 
jet [mect 2] with such an opportunity: for in truth Tam afraide 
the carrier will lose the inclosed paper. Pray take advice of 
some of the Master] of the Rolles his people that are to ride 
to Buill? Pray remember my commendations with all respect 
to M. Williams the goldsinith and his wife ; and to Benjamin 


+ Went out to India in 1614. ‘Ho was chief of the Ahmadabad factory 
from ently in 1616 to his death in April, 1620. 

* The verses have been omitted, as not worth quoting. 

* Yeovil, the nearest town to Odeombe, 
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Johnson, and to reade this letter to them both ; likewise to 
Mistris Elizabeth Baleh, if shee continueth with your lady. 
‘One appendix more, and so an end. ‘There happened 
betwixt the day of the writing of this letter and the day of 
the sealing of it up, a memorable occurrent not to ee omitted, 
‘Wee reecived newes at this court the ninth day after the writing 
of this letter (for nine daies it was unsealed), being the eight of 
October, of the arrivall of foure goodly English ships at the 
‘haven of Surat in India, and in the same of a very generous 
‘and worthy English knight, a deare friend of mine, Sir Thomas 
Rowe, to come to the court with some mature expedition, 2s an 
ambassadour from the Rigkt Worshipfull Company of London 
Merchants that Trade for India. He cometh with letters from 
our King and eertaine selected presents of good worth from 
the Company ; amongst the rest a gallant earoch, of 150 pounds 
price Also there came with him 15 servants, al Englishmen. 
Forty daies hence at the farthest, we expect (Beoi Bebivror*) 
his urrival at this court. ‘This newes doth refocillate (I will 
use my olde phrase so well knowne to you) my spirits ; for 
Thope he will use me graciously, for old acquaintance sale, 


pte 


To The Right Honourable Sir Edward Phillips, Knight, and 
Maister of the Rolles, at his house in Chancery-Lane, or 
Wanstead? 

Right Honourable, 

‘Lam perswaded that if ever any accident worthy of admira~ 
tion ever happened unto Your Honor in al your life time, it 
will be the receiving of this present letter from me out of the 


* Particulars ofthis coach ar given in The Eimhussy of Sir Thomae Roc, 
pase 

#5 God granting it.) 

* Sir Edward Pholips, Speaker of the House of Commons (1604)'and 
Master of tho Rolls (1611), was the fourth son of Thomas Phelips, 
Coryat's godfather. ‘The family seat waa at Montacute, near Odeomba, 
In 1612 Sie Edward rented Wanstead House (afterwards the residenco of 
Bir Josin Child), and there entertained King Jamion, at « cost (tia anid) 
‘Of £700. Ho waa dead wt the time when Coryat was writing this etter. 
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‘asterne India ; yet perhaps it will seme unto you so wondrous 
that I beleeve you will doubt whether this bee the true hand- 
writing of your once Odeombian neighbor, Thomas Coryate. 
But Your Honour may soone very infallibly and apparantly 
perceive it to be true, partly by the forme of the style, which 
is just answerable to that manner of speech that you have 
heard and observed in me, sometimes in my linsie-woolsie 
orations and somtimes in my extravagant discourses ; and 
partly by the testimony of the hearer hereof, Mfaster] Peter 
Rogers, minister, at the time of his being in India, to the 
English merchants resident at the court of the most puissant 
monarch the Great Mogul, at a town called Asmere ; whose 
comfortable and sweet company I enjoyed at the same court 
‘about the space of foure moneths. 

3 Now, though there hath itched a very burning desire in mee, 
‘within these few yeares, to survay and contemplate some of 
the chiefest parts of this goodly fubricke of the world besides 
mine owne native country, yet never did I thinke it would 
have broken out to such an ambitious vent as to travell all 
on foote from Jerusalem so farre as the place where I wrote 
this letter. Howbeit since fortune, or rather (to speake more 
properly, in using a Christian word) the providence of the 
Almighty, (for Patuus est, S. Augustine saith, qui fato credit) 
hath so ordained that I should securely passe so far into the 
rientall world, with all humilitie, upon the bended knees of 
my hart, I thank my Creator and merciful Redeemer, Jesus 
Christ: (whose sacrosanct sepulcher I have visited and kissed, 
terque quaterque, in Jerusalem), and do very much congratulate 
mine owne happines that He hath hitherto endued moe with 
health (for in all my travels since T came out of England T 
have enjoyed as sound a constitution of body and firme health 
asever I did since T first drew this vitall ayre), libertie, strength 
of limbs, agilitie of foot-manship, ete. 

‘Neither do T doubt but that Your Honour it selfe will likewise 
congratulate the felicitie of our Sommersetshire, that in 
breeding me hath produced such a traveller as dooth, for the 
diversitie of the countries he hath seene and the multiplicitie of 
his observations, farre (I beleeve) out-strippe anie other 
whatsoever that hath bene bred therein since the blessed 
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Incamation of our Saviour. Yea, I hope my generall countrie 
‘of England shall one day say that Odde-combe, for one part 
of the word, may truelie be so called (for Odde-combe con- 
sisteth of two words, odde and combe, which latter word in 
the olde Saxon tongue signifieth, besides the vertical point 
of a cocks head, the side of a hill, because the east side of 
the hill whereon Od-combe standeth is very conspicuous, and 
seene afar off in the country eastward) for breeding an oddé 
‘man, one that hath not his peere in the whole kingdome to 
match him. 

‘Three yeares and some few odde dayes T have spent already 
in this second peregrination, and I hope with as much profite 
(unpartially will T speake it of my selfe, without any over- 
weening opinion, to which most men are subject), both for 
earning foure languages more then I had when I left my 
, Arabian, Turkish, and Persian) and 


universe; together with the accurate description thereof, as 
most of my countri-men that are now abroad. Yet such is 
my insatiable greedinesse of seeing strange countries (which 
‘exercise is indeede the very queene of all the pleasures in the 
world) that I have determined (if God shall soy Amen) to 
spend full seaven yeares more, to the ende to make my voyage 
answerable for the time to the travels of Ulysses ;_and then 
‘with unspeakable joy to revisite my country, which I will ever 
entitle (notwithstanding all the goodly regions that T have 
seene in my two perambulations) with the stile of the true 
Canaan of the world, that flowes with mille and hony. Oxitly 
‘wish me good successe, Teseech Your Honour, as I will from 
my heart to you and all your familie ; hoping to salute you 
after the finall catastrophe of my exoticke wanderings, when 
you shall bee in the great climscterieal year of your age ; you 
‘being about Afty three, if my conjecture doth not faile mee, 
when T tooke my leave of you; a thing verie likely, by the 
mereifull goodnesse of God, for your father, that was my 
god-father, who imposed upon me the name of ‘Thomas, lived 
more then eightie yeares. 

Honourable Sir, take it not (I beseech you) for a discourtesie, 
in that I write nothing in this letter of my past travels, I 
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am certaine that a letter which I have written to Mfaster] 
Whitaker, your learned and elegant secretary, wherein T have 
compendioustie discoursed of some of my observations in Asia, 
ill quieklie come to your hands, at least if hee remaineth still 
ih your service; therfore it would be superfluous to have 
repeated the same things. Dutie joyned with the recordation 
of the manifold benefits and singular favours I have received 
from you, hath injoyned mee to send this letter to Your 
Honour, from this glorious court of the Mogul; wherein, 
seeing T relate not the singularitics T have seene in those 
orientall regions, will desist to be farther tedious ; humbly 
recommending Your Honour, and vertuous lady : your well 
beloved sonne and heire-apparant, Sir Robert * (to whom T 
ave written a few times [lines 7] also) and his sweet Indy : 
M. Martin [see p. 249] also: M. Christopher Brooke,* whom 
T thanke still for his no lesse elegant then serious verses = 
M. Fquinoctiall Pasticrust, of the Middle Temple: M. William 
Hackiwell #: and the rest of the worthy gentlemen frequenting, 
your honourable table, that favour vertue and the sacred 
Muses : to the most heavenly clientele of the Eternall Jehovah 
‘Your Honors most obsequious beadsian, 
‘Tuomas Convare. 


From the court of the Great Mogul, resident in 
the towne of Asmere, in the Easteme India, on 
Michaelmas day, Anno 1615. 

T beseech Your Honour to speake courteously to this kind 
milister, M. Rogers, for my sake ; for he ever shewed himselfe 
very loving unto me. 

1 Si Robert Pholips «prominent parliamentarian. He was knighted 
at the mame ime as his father (1600). . 

{Brooke wan lawyer and's frend of Ben Jonson, His pocms were 
sprinted in 1872, 

B JabR Hoskins (so p- 258) waa another frend of Jonson and » well 
known wit. 

1 Waliom Hakowil, legal antiquary and parliamentarian. 
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To the High Seneschall of the Right Worshipfull Fraternitie of 
Sireniacal Gentlemen, that meet the first Fridaie of every moneth 
fat the signe of the Mere-Maide in Bread-streele in London, 
give these? 
From the court of the Great Mogul, resident at the, 
towne of Asmere, in the Easterne India. 

Right generous, joviall, and mercuriall Sirenaicks, I have 
‘often read this Greeks proverb, yeip xéipa vérren? that is, one 
hand washeth another, and in Latine, Mudus mudum seabit® 
‘one mule seratcheth another ; by which the ancients signified 
‘that courtesies done unto friends ought to bee requited with 
reciprocall offices of friendship. ‘The serious consideration 
hheereof dooth make me to eall to mind that incomparable 
‘elegant safe-conduet, which, a little before my departure from 
England, your Fraternity with general suffrage gave me for 
the security of my future peregrinution, concinnated by the 
pleasant wit of that inimitable artizan of sweet elegancy, 
the moytie of my heart, and the quondam Seneschall of the 
noblest Society, M{aster] L. W[hitaker]. Therefore, since it 
is requisite that I should repay some-what for the same, 
‘according to the lawes of humanity, such a poore retribution 
as I sent unto you from Aleppo, the metropolitan city of Syria, 
by one M. Henry Allare of Kent, my fellow-pilgrime therehence 
to Jerusaicm (I meane a plaine epistle, which T hope long sinee 
came unto your hands), T have sent unto you by a man no 
Tesse deare unto mec then the former, one M, Peter Rogers, a 
Kentish man also, from the most famigerated region of all 
the Kast, the ample and large India ; assuring my selfe that 
because Tanrnot uble to requite your love with any essential! 
‘gratulations, other then verball and seriptall, you wilas lovingly 
fentertaine my poore letters, beeing the certaine manifestation 
ofan ingenious minde, as if Tshould send unto you the minerall 
riches or drugges of the noble country. 

+ Purchas notes that Rogers delivered this letter to him. 

2 This proverb occurs among the fragments of Epicharmus, fn the 
form xelp rir xeipavigus 

S"ansoaius (dpa, 12) has Mubwany rl scbnnt 
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‘Thinke it no wonder, T pray you, that I have made no use 
in all this space, since I left my native country, of the super- 
excellent commeate [passport ; Latin commeatus] ; for I have 
spent all my time hitherto in the Mahometan countries, and 
fam like to spend three yeares more in these Musselman (as 
they call them) regions of Asia, after of Europe, before T shal 
arrive in Christendome. For this cause I left it in Aleppo, 
ith my countrimen, there to receive it from them againe, 
after that I shall have ended my Indian and Persian perarmbue 
lation; and therethenee to carrie it onee more to Constanti 
nople, and that by the way at Iconium, Nices, Nicomedia, 
and in the country of Natolia, a journie of forty daies. From 
‘that finally throngh the heart of Greece, by the cities of Athens; 
‘Thebes, Corinth, Lacedemon, Thessalonics, and to the citie 
‘of Ragouze, heretofore Epidaurus, so sacred for the image of 
Aesculapius in the countrie of Sclavonia, once ealled Tlyricum ; 
from thence, T have three daies journey to the inestimable 
diamond set in the ring of the Adriatique Gulfe (as once 1 said 
in the firstharangue that ever I made to Prince Henry of blessed 
memory, translated, since my departure from London, from 
the terrestriall tabernacles to the ccclestial habitations), 
‘venereous Venice, the soveraign queen of the Mare Superiam. 
If the great Jehovah shall be so propitious unto mee as to 
grant mee @ prosperous arrivall in that noble cittie, I will 
there beginne to shew your safe conduct, and to decantate, 
‘Yea, and blazon your praises for the same ; and after in every 
other place of note, untill I shall arrive in glorious London, 
communicate it to the most polite, with that the cities will 
yeeld, thorough which my laborious feete shall carry mee. 

It would be supervacaneous to commemorate unto you the 
almost incredible extent of land I traversed from Jerusalem 
to-the court of the Great Mogul in India, where T now reside ; 
‘with the variable regions and provinces interjacent betwixt 
them, and the manifold occurrences and observations of 
‘speciall worke [worth 2] in this vaste tract : for it wold be such 
‘a fastidious discourse that: it could not be wel eomprehended 
ina large sheete of paper. But M{aster] W[hitaker], I hope, 
‘will not faile to import unto you in a few compendious relations, 
which I have acquainted him with, in « particular letter to 
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hhimselfe ; of which if I should have written againe to you, it 
‘would have proved Crambe bis Cocta. 

‘The gentleman that bringeth this letter unto you was 
preacher to the English merchants conversant at the court of 
the aforesuide mighty monarch in the towne of Asmere in 
this Kasteme India; and in divers loving offices hath bene 
so kind unto me that I intreat your generosities to entertaine 
him friendly for my sake, to exhilarate him with the purest 
quintessence of the Spanish, French, and Rhenish grape whieh 
the Mermaid yeeldeth ; and either one in the name of you all, 
orelse the totall universalitie of the one after another, to thanke 
him heartily, according to the quality of his merits. Farewell, 
noble Sirenaicks. 

‘Your Generosities most obliged countreyman, ever to be com= 
‘manded by you, the Hierosolymitan-Syrian-Mesopotamian- 
Armenian-Median-Parthian-Persian-Indian Leggestretcher of 
Odeomb in Somerset, 


‘Tuomas Convare.t 


+ Ina postscript, dated 8 Nov., 1615, is ziven a list of persons to 
‘whom Coryat desired to be commended. "This includes the two Ladies 
Varney, the mother and the daughter"; ‘ that famous antiquarie, Sir 
Robert Cotten"; ‘Master William Ford Preacher to our nation at 


‘s message to the Bishop of Bath and Wells [James Montague}, promising: 
to write him a letter which ‘shall not bee unworthy to bee real to the 
‘Kings moat excellent Majesty 

‘Some of the persous mentioned require no introduction to the reader, 
fand others haye been already described on pp. 249, 255. Several of 
thom had contributed laudatory verses to the Oradities, The Ladies 
Verney were Mary, third wifoof Sir Edmund Verney the elder, and Ursula, 
hhordaughter by a formor husband, wife of Sir Francia Verney. Bond was 
‘physician and classical scholar, secretary to Lord Chancellor Egerton 
and Dr. Richard Mocket was Warden of All Souls and s theologian of 
‘some repute. 
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To his Loving Mother. 


By this present letter Iam like to minister unto you the 
‘oveasion of two contrary matters, the one of comfort, the 
Sther of discomfort, Of comfort, because I have, by the 
propitious assistance of the omnipotent Jehovah, performed 
Such a notable voyage of Asia the Greater, with purchase of 
great riches of experience, as I doubt whether any English man 
this hundred yeares have done the like ; having seene and very 
particularly observed all the cheefest things in the Holy-land, 
Called in times past Palastina ; as Jerusalem, Samaria, Nazar- 
th, Bethlehem, Jericho, Emaus, Bethania, the Dead Sea, 
called by the Ancients Lacus Asphultites, where Sodome and 
Gomorrha once stood. Since that, many famous and renowned 
tities und countries ; Mesopotamia, in the which Tentred by 
the passage of the river Euphrates, that watered Paradise ; 
in which the citty of Ur, where Abraham was borne ; both the 
Mediaes, the Higher and the Lower; Parthia, Armenia, 
Persia ; through al which I have travailed into the Easter 
India, heing now at the court of the Great Mogull, at a towne 
called Asmere, the which from Jerusalem is the distance of 
two thousand and seaven hundred miles; and have traced 
all this tedious way afoote, with no small toile of bodye and 
discomfort. 

‘Because that beeing so exceeding farre from my sweet and 
most delicious native soyle of England you will doubt 
pethaps, how it is possible for me to returne home againe ; 
but I hope I shall quickly remove from you that opinion of 
discomfort (ifat the least you shall conceive any such), because 
Twould have you know that I alwayes go safely in the company 
of caravans from place to place. A caravan is a word much 
ised in all Asia; by which is understood a great multitude 
‘of people travelling together upon the way, with camels, 
horses, mules, asses, ete., on which they carry merchandizes 
from one country to another, and tents and pavillions, under 
‘which instead of houses they shelter themselves in open fields, 
being furnished also with all necessary provision, and eon- 

33 
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‘venient implements to dresse the same; in which caravans 
Thave ever most securely passed betwixt Jerusalem and this 
towne, a journey of fifteene months and odde dayes ; whereof 
foure (wanting a weeke) spent in Aleppo, and two and five 
and od dayes spent in Spahan, the metropolitan citty of 
Persia, where the Persian King most commonly keepeth his 
court. And the occasion of my spending of sixe moneths of 
the foresaide fifteene in those two eitties, was to waite for an 
‘opportunity of caravans to travaile withall ; which traveller 
is not sure to finde presently when he is ready to take his 
journey, but must with patience expect a convenient time 5 
fand the caravan in which I travelled betwixt Spaban and 
Indi contained 2000 camels, 1500 horses, 1000 and odde mules, 
£800 asses, and sixe thousand people. Let this therefore (deer 
mother) minister unto you a strong hope of my happy retumne 
into England, 

Notwithstand all these lines for provision for your funcrall, 
hope for to see you alive and sound in body and minde, about 
foure yeares hence ; and to kneele before you with effusion 
of teares, for joy. Sweet mother, pray let not this wound 
your heart, that I say four yeares hence, and not before ; 
humbly beseech you, even upon the knees of my heart, with 
allsubmissive supplications, to pardon me for my Tong absence + 
for verily, I have resolved, by the favour of the supersall 
powers, Lo spend 4 entire yeares more before my returne, and 
40 to make it a pilgrimage of 7 yeares, to the end I may very 
effectually and profitably contemplate a great part of this 
worldly fabricke ; determining, by Gods special help, to go 
from India into the countrey of Scythia, now called Tartaria, 
to the cittic Samareanda, to see the sepulcher of the greatest 
conqueror that ever was in the worlde, Tamberlaine the Great ; 
thither it is « journey of two months from the place T now 
remaine. From that [meane toreturn into Persia ; and there- 
thenee, by the way-of Babylon and Ninivy, and the mountaine 
Ararat, where Noahs arke rested, to Aleppo, to my country- 
‘men, From that, by the way of Damascus, and ouce again to 
Gaza in the land of the Philistims unto Cairo in Egypt ; from 
that downe the Nilus to Alexandria ; and therchence finally 
Thope to be imbarked for some part of Christendome, as either 
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‘Venice, or ete. After mine arrivall in Christendome, T shall 
desire to travell two yeares in Italy, and both High and Low 
Germany, and then with all expedition into England, and 
to see you (I hope) with as great joy as ever did uny travailer 
his father or mother. Going in that manner as I do, like 
‘a poore pilgrime, Iam like to passe with undoubted securitie 
and very smell charge; for in my tenne months travailes 
betwixt Aleppo and this Moguls court, T spent but three 
pounds sterling, and yet had sustenance enough to maintaine 
nature, living reasonably well, oftentimes a whole day for 50 
‘much of their money as doeth eounterynile two pence sterling. 
But least T be over tedious unto you, T will heere make an 
end, ete. 

‘Twill now commend you to the most blessed protection of 
four Saviour Jesus Christ ; before whose holy sepulcher at 
Jerusalem T have poured forth mine ardent orisons for you 
to the most sacrosanct Trinity, beseeching Tt, with all humilitie 
of heart, to blesse and preserve you in a solid health, ete. 

‘Your loving sonne, 
‘Tmo. Convare. 


v 
To His Mother. 


From Agra, the capital city of the dominion of 
the Great Mogoll, in the Easterne India, the last of 
October, 1616. 


Most deare and welbeloved Mother, 

‘Though I have superseribed my letter from Azmere, the 
court of the greatest monarch of the Hast called the Great 
Magoll, in the Eastern India, which I did to this end, that 
those that have the charge of conveiance thereof, perceiving 
such a title, may be the more carefull and diligent to convey. 
it safely to your hands: yet in truth the place from which T 
‘wrote this letter is Agra, a city in the said Eastern India which 
is the metropolitan of the whole dominion of the foresaid 
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King Mogol, and 10 daies journy from his court at the sald 
Aamere, 

From the same Azmére T departed the 12 day of September, 
An. 1616, after my abode Uhere 12 moneths and 60 daies ; 
which though T confease it were 1 too long time to remaine in 
owe and the selfe same place, yet for two principall causes it 
was very requisite for me to remuine there some reasonable 
time: first, to learne the languages of thoxe countries through 
which I'am to passe betwixt the bounds of the territories of 
this prince and Christendome, namely these three, the Persian, 
‘Turkish, und Arab (which T have in some competent measure 
attained unto by my Inbour and industry at the satd Kings 
court), matters as availeable unto meas mony in my purse, 
as being the cheifest or rather onely meane to get me mony if 
I should happen to be destitute, a matter very incidentall to 
18 poore footman pilgrim as my selfe, in these heathen and 
Mahometan countries through which I travell ; secondly, that 
by the helpe of one of those TIanguages (I meane the Persian) 
I might both procure unto my selfe accesse unto the King, 
‘and be able to expresse my mind unto him about the matter 
for the which T should have occasion to discours with him. 
‘These were the reayons that moved me so long to tary at the 
Mogols court ; during which time I abode in the house of the 
English merchants, my deare countrimen, not spending one 
little peece of mony, either for dict, washing, lodging, or any 
other thing. And as for the Persian tongue, which ¥ studies 
very earnestly, I attained to that reasonable skill (and that in 
1a fewe moneths) that I made an oration unto the King before 
mang of his nobles in that language, and, after Thad ended the 
same, discoursed with His Majesty also in that tongue very 
readily and familiarly; the copy of which speech, though 
the tong it selfe wil seem to an Englishman very strange and. 
luncuth, as having no kind of affinity with any of our Christian 
Tanguages, I have for novelty sake written out in this letter, 
‘together with the translation thereof in English, that you may 
shew it to some of my lerned friends of the clergy and.also of 
the temporalty in Tull and elswere, wlio, belike, will take some 
pleasure in reading so rare and unusual a tongue as this is. 
‘The Persian is this that followeth + 
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‘The Copie of an Oration that I made, in the Persian tongue, 
to the Great Mogoll, before divers of his Nobles. 
‘Hasaret Aalhum pennah salamet, fooker Daruces ve tehaun- 
geshta hastam kemia emadam az wellagets door, ganne az 
mulk Inglizan : ke kessanaion petheen mushacas cardand ke 
‘wellagets, mazcoor der akers magrub bood, ke mader hamma 
jezaaerts dunmast, Sabebbe amadane mari mia boosti char 
‘chez ast auval be dedane mobarreck deedars. Hazaret ke 
sete caramat ba hamuna ‘Trankestan reescedast ooba tamam 
mull: Musulmanan der sheenedan awsaffe. Hazaret daueeda 
amadam be deedane astawne akdas musharaf geshtam dum 


{The Persian has been printed exactly as it appears in the original 
text, printer's errors and all, The late Sir Charles Lyall kindly far- 
ished the following transeript, which does not, however, attempt to 
‘Correct Coryat’s wording or grammar >— 

‘inarati ‘Mlam-panah salamat! Faqir darvish w jabingashta 
astam, Ki taj Amadam az wildyst dor, ya'al ax mulkci Inglistin, 
Ki qlssenavisin-i (2) pishin musbakhkbos karda-end ki wiliyst.i 
musskar dar Skbied maghrib bGd, ki mAdar-i hamah jazird dunytest, 
Sabab-i imadan-i man inja ba-wasifa (2) chir chiz ast: awwal bac 
‘fdan-imubsrak didar-iHfazarat, kiqit-ikerimat ba-hamah Farangistin. 
Yastdsst u batamim mulk-l Musalminin: dar shantdan-i owas 
FYnyarat davida madam; ba-d1dan-iastan-Iagdae muabarraf gashtam. 

Mram bari-e didan-i fil-hi-e Hazarst, ki chunin jinwar dar hel 
foulk na-didam, Siwam bari-e didaiei daryi-e pamwari shuma 
Gangs, Kisardir-i hamah daryaha-e dnnyi-st. Chahdrum tm ast ki 
Sak farminei ‘iitabin ‘inkyat farmayand, ki bituwanam dar wilayat 
Gshak rafien ba-shahr-i Samargand, bari-o ziyirat kardanei qabr-i 
Sabib-Qirin ki awal8 jang uw mosakhkhara-o 0 dar tamim ‘slam 
FhashGr ast balki dar wildyat-i Uzbok In-qadar mashhir nist ehunin 
Ki dar mull Tnglistan ast. Digar, bisyar ishtiyig diram ba-didan-i 
Mabarak maste-i Sohib-Qirin-ri bari-e In sabab, ki dn zamin ki faqir 
Gar shahr-i Tstambol bidem, yak ‘ajt) knhna ‘imarat didam dar 
miySnd yak khush bagh nazdtk-i shabri maakivr, kuja ki pidshih-t 
THaviyin ki nimash Manuel bod ki Suhib-irin-rl khush-mihmant-yi 
‘agimn karda bad, ba'd az giviftan-i Sultin Dsyazid-ri az jang-i‘azim 
Mi shoda bod naxitk-l shabr-i Bursa, kianja Ki Subit-Qiran Sultan 
Bayeatders dar zanjte ila bastand w dar kafos nibadand. In char 
Gh mari az mulk-i man jumbintd ¢8 inj, ax mulk-i Rim w ‘Inq 
fpiysda gashfa, ax dar dar in mulk rasidam, Ki ehtr bazar farsang 7 
Jared: bisyay dard u mibnat Kashidam, ki hich Kas dar In dunya in 
(qadar mibnat na kashidat, bari-o didan-i mubirak didir-i Hazaratat 
Gn riz ki ba takht-d sbahanshabt musharraf farmOdand, 
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bray deedane feclhay Hazaret, kin chtnm ianooar der heech 
mulk ne dedam seu in bray deedane namwer daryaee shumma 
Gauga, ke Serdare hamma daryaha dumiest. Chaharum een 
‘ast, keyee fermawne alishaton amayet fermoyand, ke betwanam. 
der wellayetts Vabeck raftan ba shahre Samareand, bray 
‘aeerat cardan cabbre mobarree Saheb crawneah awsaffe tang 
0 mosachere oo der tamam aallum meshoor ast belkder 
wellagette Vebeo eeneader meshoor nest chunan che der mule 
Inglisan ast digr, bishare eshteeae daram be deedane mobarrec 
mesare Saheb crawnea bray een saheb, che awne saman che 
focheer de shabr Stambol boodam, yeaiaeb cohua amarat 
deedam dermean yecush bawg nasdec shaht mascoor coia che 
padshaw -ezawiawn che namesh Manuel bood che Saheb 
erawnea cush mehmannee aseem carda hood, baad as gristane 
Sulten Bainsctra as iange aseem che shuda bood nas dee shahre 
Bursa, coimache Saheb crawn Sultan Baiasetra de Zenicera 
tellaio bestand, oo der cafes nahadond een char chees meera 
as mulche man ium baneed tamia, as mule Room oo Arme 
peeada geshta, as door der een mule rescedam, che char hasar 
pharsang raw darad, beshare derd oo mohuet easheedam che 
hheech ches der cen dunnia cen cader mohuet ne casheedast 
bray deedune mobarrec dedare Haseretet awn roos che be 
tacte shaugh ne shanghee musharaf fermoodand. 


‘The English of it is this, 

Lord * Protector of the World, all haile to you. Iam a poore 
traveller and world-seer, which am come hither from a farre 
country, namely England, which auncient historians thought 
to have been scituated in the farthest bounds of the West, and 
which is the queene of all the ilands in the world. ‘The cause 
of my comming hither is for foure respects. First, to see the 
blessed face of Your Majesty, whose wonderfull fame hath 
resounded over all Kurope and the Mahometan countries ; 
when I heard of the fame of Your Majesty, I hastened hither 
with speed, and travelled very cherefully to see your glorious 
court. Secondly, to see Your Majesties elephants, which kind 


+ This i the ordinary lla ht io given im by all strango? 
(marginal note). & 
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of beasts T have not seen in any other country. ‘Thirdly, to 
see your famous river Ganges, which is the captaine of all the 
riever{s] of the world. ‘The fourth is this: to intreat Your 
Majesty that you would vouchsafe to grant mee your gracious 
passe that I may travell into the country of Tartaria to the 
tity of Samarcand, to visit the blessed sepulcher of the Lord 
of the Corners (this is a title that és given to Tamberlaine in 
this country in that Persian language, and wheras they call 
him the Lord of the Corners, by that they meane that he was 
lord of the corners of the world, that fs, the highest and supreme 
monarch of the tniverse), whose fame, by reason of his wiarres 
and victories, is published over the whole world: perhaps he 
is not altogether so famous in his own country of Tartaria ns 
in England. Moreover, Thave a great desire to sce the blessed 
toombe of the Lord of the Comers for this eause; for that when 
Twas at Constantinople, I saw a notable old building in x 
pleasant yarden neer the said city, where the Christian 
Emperor that was called Emanuell [Manuel Palacologus] made 
‘a sumptuous great banquet to the Lord of the Comers, after 
he had taken Sulton Bajazet in a great battell that was fought 
neere the city of Bursia [Bruso], where the Lord of the Corners 
bound Sultan Bajazet in fetters of gold, and put him in a cage 
of iron.* ‘These four causes moved me to come out of my 
native country thus farre, having travelled  foote through 
‘Turky and Persia, So farre have I traced the world into this 
‘country that my pilgrimage hath accomplished three thousand 
miles; wherin I have sustained much labour and toile, the 
like whereof no mortall man in this world did ever performe, 
to sce the blessed face of Your Majesty since the first day 
that you were inaugurated in your glorious monarehall 
throne. 


1 Sahib Kirn (properly Qirdn), ttle largely used by Time. Coryat 
is wrong as to its meaning, which ia really * Lord of the (suspicious) 
Gonfanction'allading othe gra conjunction of ae plants a the 
time of Timare bith. -Coryst has evidently confused girdn with karin 
(‘boundary or “limit "). 

S'Tho reference i to the battle of Angors (1402), in which Timie 
defeated and vaptured Biyasid I. The story of the iron cage ia a myth, 
{see Gibbon’'s Decline and Fall, chap. 65). 
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After Thad ended my speech, T had some short discourse 
‘with him in the Persian tongue, who amongst other things 
told me that, concerning my travell to the eity of Samarcand, 
hhe was not able to dosme any good, because there was no great 
amity betwixt the Tartarian princes and himselfe; so that 
his commendatory letters would doe me no good. Also he 
added that the Tartars did so deadly hate all Christians that 
they would certainely Kill them when they came into their 
country ; so that he earnestly diswaded me from the journy, 
if T loved my life and welfare. At last he concluded his 
Aiscourse with me by a sum of mony that he threw downe from 
1a windowe through which he looked out, into a sheete tied up 
by the foure comers, and hanging very neer the ground, & 
Inundred peeves of silver, each worth two shillings sterling, 
which countervailed ten pounds of our English mony. ‘This 
busines I carried s0 secretly, by the help of my Persian, that 
neither our English Ambassador, nor any other of my countri~ 
‘men (saving one speciall, private, and intrinsical friend) hod 
the least inkling of it till I had throughly accomplished my 
designe; for I well knew that our Ambassador would have 
stopped and barracadoed all my proceeding therein, if he 
might have had any notice thereof; as indeed he signified 
‘unto me after I had effected my project, aleaging this forsooth 
for his reason why he would have hindered me, because it 
‘would redound some what to the dishonour of our nation that 
‘one of our countrey should present himselfe in that beggarly 
and poore fashion to the King, out of an insinuating humor to 
crave mony of him ; but C answered our Ambassador in that 
stout and resolute manner, after I had ended my busines, 
that he was contented to cease nibling at me. Never had I 
more need of mony in all my life then at that time; for in 
truth I had but twenty shillings sterling left in my purse, by 
reason of a mischance I had in one of the Turkes ities ealled 
‘Emert,! in the country of Mesopotamia, where a miscreant 
‘Turke stripped me of almost all my monies, according as I 
‘wrote unto you in a very large letter the last yeer, which I 

* Coryat has already stated (p. 250) that this incident took plaoe at 


Diarbskt, Apparently he is here giving that town its altemative nano 
of (Gara) AB ai 
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sent from the court: of this mighty monarch by one of my 
countrimen that went home by sea in an English shippe laden 
with the commodities of this India ; which letter T hope came 
to your hands long since. 

‘After T had been with the King, I went to a certaine noble 
and generous Christian of the Armenian race,* two daies 
journy from the Mogols eourt, to the end to observe certain 
Temarkable matters in the same place; to whom by means of 
my Persian tongue I was s0 welcome that hee entertained me 
‘with very civill and courteous complement, and at my depar- 
ture gave mee very bountifully twenty peeces of such kind of 
mony as the King had done before, countervailing 40 shillings 
sterling. About ten daies after that, I departed from Azmere, 
the court of the Mogol Prince, to the end to begin my pilgrimage 
after my long rest of fourteen moneths back againe into Persia : 
fat what time our Ambussador gave mee a peece of gold of 
{this Kings coine worth foure and twenty shillings,? whieh I will 
save (if it be possible) till my arivall in England. So that 
Thaye received for benevolences since I eame into this country 
twenty markes sterling (18s. 4d. each] saving two shillings 
eight pence; and by the way upon the confines of Persia 
allitle before I came into this country three and thirty shillings 
foure pence? in Persian mony of my Lady Sherly. At this 
present I have in the city of Agra, where hence I wrote this 
letter, about twelve pounds sterling, which, according to my 
maner of living upon the way at two-pence sterling a day 
(for with that proportion I can live pretty well, such is the 
cheapnes of all eatable things in Asia, drinkable things costing 
nothing, for seldome doe T drinke in my pilgrimage any other 
liquor then pure water), will mainetaine mee very competently 
three yeeres in my travell with meate, drinke and clothes. 
Of these gratuities which have been given me, willingly would 
Tsend you some part as a demonstration of the filiall love and 


1 This was probably the well-known Mirea Zulkarnain, who farmed 
the salt yorks at the Simbhar Laks, about forty milee north-east of 
‘Ajmer, See Father Hosten's article on him in Memoirs of the Asiatic 
‘Society of Bengal, vol v, no. 4, p- 122. 

TA gold moar, valued by Coryat at twelve rupees, 

* Donbtless a hundred akdhie On p. 248 Coryat gives the sum as 40. 
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affection which every child bred in civility and humility ought 
to performe to his loving and good mother; but the distance 
of space betwixt this place and England, the hazard of mens 
lives in so long a journey, and also the infidelity of many men, 
who though they live to come home, are unwilling to render 
‘an account of the things they have received, doe not a little 
discourage me to send any precious token unto you; but if 
live to come one day to Constantinople againe (for thither 
doe I resolve to goe once more, by the grace of Christ, and 
therchence to take my passage by land into Christendom over 
Tenouned Greece), I wil make choice of some substantial and 
faithfull countriman, by whom I will send some prety token 
45 an expression of my dutifull and obedient respect unto you, 

T have not had the oppertunity to see the King of Persia as 
yet since T came into this country, but I have resolved to goe 
to him when I come next into his territories, and to search him 
‘out wheresoever T ean find him in his kingdome ; for, seeing 
Lean discourse with him in his Persian tongue, I doubt not 
but that, going unto him in the forme of a pilgrime, he will not 
onely entertaine me with good words, but also bestow some 
worthy reward upon me, besceming his dignity and person ; 
for which cause T am provided before hand with an excellent. 
thing, written in the Persian tongue, that I meane to present 
unto him. And thus T hope to get henevolences of worthy 
Persons to maintaine me in competent maner in my whole 
pilgrimage till T come into England ; which I hold to be as 
laudable and a more secure course then if I did eontinually 
carry store of mony about mee. 

In the letter which I wrote unto you by an English ship the 
lust yeere, I made relation unto you both of my journy from 
the once holy Hierusalem hither, and of the state of this Kings 
court, and the customes of this country ; therfore I hold it 
superfluous to repeat the same things againe. But what the 
countryes are that I meane to sce betwixt this and Christen- 
dome, and how long time I will spend in each country, T am 
unwilling to advertise you of at this present, destring rather 
to signify that unto you after T have performed my designe 
then before. Howbeit, in few words I will tell you of certaine 
cities of great renown in former times, but now partly ruined, 
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that I resolve (by Gods help) to see in Asia, where T now am, 
namely, ancient Babilon and Nymrods Tower, some few miles 
from Ninive, and in the same the sepulcher of the prophet 
Jonas, spacious and goodly ; Caire in Egypt, heretofore 
Memphis, upon the famous river Nilus, where Moises, Aron, 
aand the Children of Israel lived with King Pharaoh, whose 
‘ruined palace is shewed there til this day, and a world of other 
movable things as memorable as any city of the whole world 
yeeldeth, saving only Jerusalem. But in none of these or any 
dther eities of note do T determin to linger us T have done in 
other places, as in Constantinople, and Azinere in this Easteme 
India ; onely some few daies will [tarry in a principall city of 
fame, to observe every principal matter there, and so be gone. 

In this city of Agra where I am now, Lam to remaine about. 
six weeks longer, to the end to expeet an exvellent oportunity 
which then will offer it selfe unto me to goe to the famous 
river Ganges, about five daies journy from this, to see a memor- 
table mecting of the gentle people of this country, called 
Baicans,' whereof about foure hundred thousand people go 
‘thither of purpose to bathe and shave themselves in the river, 
lund to sacrifice a world of gold to the same river, partly in 
‘stamped mony, nd partly in massy great lumpes and wedges, 
throwing it into the river as a sacrifice, and doing other strange 
‘eeremonies most worthy the observation. Such a notable 
spectacle it is, that no part of all Asia, neither this which is 
called the Great Asia uor the Lesser, which is now called 
Natolia, the like is to be seen, ‘This shew doe they make once 
‘every yeere, comming thither from places almost « thousand 
aiiles off, and honour their river as their God, Creator, and 
Saviour; superstition and impiety most abominable in the 
highest degree of these brutish ethnicks, that are aliens from 
Christ and the common-wealth of Israel. After I have seen 

4A misprint for “Banians’, meaning Hindus, 

2 Coryat appears to be refering to the annual bathing festival at 
ardwa, held on the Brst day of tho Hin siderval year (in 1017 thie 
would fall about the end of March). Torey (ed. 1655, p. 88) expressly 
ates that Coryat visited Handwar. Tho latir’s informant. sms to 
ihavo exaggerated the amount of gold offered on such cceations, though 
Dr. Willism Crooks, C-LE, tells me that ho has known of small cing, sd 
sometimes sand gold, being dropped into the pool 
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this shew, I wil with all expedition repaire to the city of Lahore, 
twenty daics journy from this, and so into Perea, by the helpe 
of my blessed Christ. 

‘Thus have T imported unto you some good accidents that 
happened unto me since wrote a letter unto you the last yeere 
from the Kings eourt, and some litle part of my resolution for 
the disposing of a part of my time of abode in Asia; therefore 
now Iwill draw to conclusion. ‘The time I cannot limit when 
Tall! come home, but as my mereifull God and Saviour shall 
dispose of it. A long rabble of commendations, like to that 
which T-wrote in my last letter to-you, 1 hold not no requisite 
to make at this present; therefore, with remembrance of 
some fewe friends names, Twill shut up my. present eplstl, 
Tray you recommend me first in Odeombe to Master Goll, 
and every good body of his family, ithe liveth yet to Master 
Berib, his wife and all his famiy; to all the Kaights? William 
Chant; John Selly, Hugh Donne, and their wives; to Master 
Atking and his wife at Norton. I pray commend me in Euill 
to these; to old Mr, Seward,? ithe liveth, his wife and children, 
the poore Widow Darby, old Master Dyer, and his sonne John, 
Master Evins, old and young, with their wives, Master Phelpes 
tnd his wife, Master Starre and his wife, with the rest of my 
ood friends there. I had altnost forgotten your husband *: 
to him also, to Ned Barber and his wife, to William Jenings. 
Commend me also, I pray you, and that with respectful and 
dutiful termes, to the godly and reverent fraternitie of 
preachers that every second Friday meet at a religious exercise 
At Euill; at the least, if that exercise doth continue, proy read 
this letter to them, for I thinke they wilbe well pleased with 
it, by reason ofthe novelties of things. And so finaly T commit 
you and all tem to the blessed protection of Almighty God. 

‘Your dutifull, loving, and obedient sonne, now a 
Alesolate pilgrim in the world. 
Tuosas Conta. 

+ Probably Sir Rwandan Sr Robert Pili 

2 7Tbe Rey. Jets Severd, f Yooriy to whom Latreoce Whilakar 
saree yt fhe Crain, ed a eda 

Goya mother had widenly marred again (oo 
scomateuiy rome pooled we Is pees ee 
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The copy of a speech that I made to a Mahometan in the Itakian 
tongue. 

‘The coppy of a speoch that I made extempore in the Italian 
tongue to a Mahometan atu citi called Moltan, in the Easterne 
India, two daies journy beyond the famous river Indus, which 
T have passed, against Mahomet and his accursed religion, 
upon the occasion of a discurtesie offered unto mee by the 
said Mahometan in calling me Giaur,' that is infidell, by reason. 
that I was a Christian. ‘The reason why I spake to him in 
Italian was because he understood it, having been taken slave 
for many yeeres since by certaine Florentines in a galley 
wherein hee passed from Constantinople towards Alexandra ; 
but being by them interrupted by the way, he was carried t 
4 citie called Ligome [Leghorn] in the Duke of Florences 
dominions, where after two yeeres he had learned good Italian ; 
Dut hee was an Indian borne and brought up in the Mahometan 
religion. I pronounced the specch before an hundred people, 
whereof none understood it but himselfe ; but hee afterward 
told the meaning of some part ofits fur as he could remember 
it to some of the others also. If I had spoken thus much in 
‘Turky or Persia against Mahomet, they would have rosted 
me upon a spitt ; but in the Mogols dominions a Christian may 
speake much more freely then hee can in any other Mahometan 
country in the world. ‘The speech was this, as I afterward 
‘translated it into English : 

But I pray thee, tell me, thou Mahometan, dost thou in 
sadnes [I-e. in seriousness] eall me Ginur? ‘That T doe, quoth 
he. ‘Then (quoth I) in very sobersadnes I retort that shamefull 
‘word in thy throate, and tell thee plainly that. Tamm a Musulman 
‘and thow art a Giaur. For by that Arab word Musulman thou 
dost understand that which eannot be properly applied to a 
Mahometan, but oncly to a Christian ; so that I doe conse- 
quently inferre that there are two kindes of Muselmen, the one 
fan orthomusulman, that is a true Musulman, which is a 
Christian, and the other a pseudo-musulman, that is, a false 
‘Musulman, which is a Mohometan. What thy Mahomet was, 


* Gisour, an infidel, from the Persian guur or yubr, 
ae guer or yobr, Ubrough the 
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from whom thou dost derive thy religion, assure thy selfs: T 
‘know better then any one of the Mshometans amongst many 
millions ; yea, all the particular circumstances of his life and 
death, his nation, his parentage, his driving camels through 
Egipt, Siria, and Palestina, the marriage of his mnistris, by 
whose death he raised himselfe from a very base ane contem- 
tble estate to great honor and riches, his manner of cozening, 
Une sottish people of Arabia, partly by a tame pigeon that 
did fly to his eare for meat, and partly by a tame bull that hee 
fed by hand every day, with the rest of his actions both in 
peace and warre, I know aswell as if I had lived in his time, oF 
‘had bene one of his neighbours in Meeca. ‘The truth whereof 
if thou didst know aswell, I am perswuded thou wouldest spit, 
in the face of thy Alearon [al-Kurdn}, and trample it under 
thy feet, and bury it under a juxe [f.€. privy}, a booke of that 
strange and weake matter that I my selfe (as mieanely as thou 
ost see me attired now) have already written two better 
bookes (God be thanked), and will hereafter this (by Gods 
gratious permission) write another better and truer. Yea, 
Told have thee know {thou Mahometan) that in that renowned 
Kingdome of England where T was borne, learning doth 60 
flourish that there are many thousand boies of sixteene yeeres 
of age that are able to make a more learned booke then thy 
Alearon. Neither was it (as thou and the rest of you Mahorue- 
tans doe generally beleve) composed wholy by Mahomet, for 
hee was of so dull a wit as he was not uble to make it without 
the helpe of another, namely a certaine renegado monke of 
Constantinople, called Sergis.t So that his Aleoran was like 
‘an arrow drawne out of the quiver of another man, I perceive 
‘thou dost wonder to see me so much inflamed with anger ; 
bbut I would have thee consider it is not without great cause 
Tum so moved, for what greter indignity can there be offered 
to a Christian which js an Arthomusulman then to be called 
Giaur by a Giaur ; for Christ (whose religion 1 professe) is of 
that incomparable dignity that, as thy Mahomet is not worthy 
to be named thut yeere wherein my blessed Christ is, so neither 

+ Sergius or Georsius, known to Muhammadans ax Bubiru: sce the 
Encjlopocdin of Iatam,a. toy and Hoghes's Dicliowary of Tolan, p18. 
‘The easrtion in the testis not accepted by modern scholars. 
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is his Alcoron worthy to be named that yeere wherein the 
Injeel of my Christ is, [have observed among the Mahome- 
ans such # foolish forme of praicr ever since my departure 
from Spahan (which I confesse was no novelty unto me, for 
‘that I had observed the like before, both in Constantinople and 
divers other Turkish cities) that whut with your vain repeti 
[tiJons and divers other prophane fooleries contained therein, 
Tam certaine your praiers doe even stinke before God, und are 
‘of no more force then the ery of thy camell when thou doest 
Jude or unlade him. But the praiers of Christians have 50, 
prevailed with God that in time of drougth they have obtained 
convenient aboundance of raine, and in time of pestilence a 
suddaine cessation from the plague, such an effect of holy and 
fervent praicr as never did the Scofferalahs, or the Allamistel- 
alow * of any Mahometan produce. Yet must wee, whose 
praiers like a sweete smelling suerifice are acceptable to God, 
be esteemed Ginurs by those whose praiers are odious unto 
His Divine Majestic. O times ! O maners 

Now, as Ihave told thee the difference betwixt the effect of 
our Christian and your Mahometan praicrs, so I pray thee 
observe another difference betwixt you and us, that I wil 
presently intimate unto thee. ‘Thou by the observation of the 
law of thy ridiculous Alcaron dost hope for Paradice, wherein 
thy master Mahomet hath promised rivers of rice, and to 
vvirgins the imbracing of angels under the shaddowe of spacious 
frees, though in truth that Purudice be nothing else then a 
filthy quagmire, 50 full of stinoking dung-hils that 4 man cannot 
vwalke two spaces there but he shall stumble at a dung-hill and 
defile himselfe ; but where this Parudice is, not one amongst 
8 thousand of you knoweth ; therefore I will tell thee, Tt 
standeth in a country seituate betwixt heaven and earth called 
Utopia, whereof there is mention in the third book of thy 


1 "This doo all Mohamstans call our Gospell o the History of ou 
Saviour, written by the foure Evangnlista' (morginal not). ‘The word 
a inj (= evangaivon. 

i Wort at the abot do sien mat int 
(marginal noe). "The frst phrsso i astophfirw ‘pardon 
ger ek ss og 
Za ilahaillociah, Muhammodnr-Baitedish (oc p. 315) 
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‘Aleuron and in the seven and thirty Asaria,* but expressed with, 
‘those mistieall and obscure termes that is very difficult to 
understand it, For this Utopian Paradice, I soy, a¥ the 
reward of al your superstitious mumbling in your praiers and 
the often ducking downe of your heads, when you kisse the 
‘ground with mich a devoute humilitie forsoath, doe you Maho- 
metuns hope in another world! But wee Christians hope to 
live with God and Hiy blessed angels for ever and ever in 
Heaven, as being a proper and peculiar inheritance purchused 
unto us by the precious blood of our Christ. Yet must wee be 
reputed Ginurs by those that are Ginurs ? 

‘Oue thing more will I tell thee (O thow Mahometan), nul 60 
L will conclude this tedious speech, whereunto thy diseurtious 
calling of me Glaue hath inforced mee ; aud T prethee observe 
this my conclusion. Learning (Which is the most, precious 
Jowell that man hath in this life, by which he attaineth to the 
knowledge of divine and humane things) commeth to man 
cither by revelation, which we otherwise cal inspiration, or by 
Industry. Leurning by revelation I cal that which God doth 
infuse froin nbove by His special grace, unto those whom He 
‘will use as the instruments of His glory ; who without labour 
‘or travell doe aspire to a most eminent degree of knowledge. 
Learning by industry, call it that which « man doth purchase 
to himselfe by continuall writing and reading, by practise and 
meditation. Now by neither of these meanes have the Maho- 
rmetans acquired any meane, much Jess uny singular, learning 5 
for as Mahomet himselfe was « mun of a very superficiall and 
‘meane learning, 90 never was there any one of his disciples in 
any part of the world that was indued with any profound 
Knowledge. But wee Christians, by the one und the other 
‘meane, have uttained to the most exquisite relence that can 
be incident to man.* Some of our men that never were brought 
up in studies having been xo expert in.a generall learning (only 
bby Gods special illumination) as those have spent forty yeeres 


"The Kuria is not divided into books but into chapters, known aa 
Hirahs, “Asatia’ Tn apparently meant for some form of al-atrah 
), which, in the Latin translation of 1890, appear aa * axoars ”- 
7th rah inthe ono dewceibing Parsdive, 
**T moan the bleased Apostles of our Saviour" (marginal note). 
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in the practise thereof; and others, by continuall practise of 
‘writing and reading, have beene so excellent that they became 
the very lampes and stars of the countries wherein they lived. 
‘These things being 50, it eannot possible come to passe that 
the Ommipotent God should deale so partially with mankind 
‘as to reveale His will to-a people altogether misled in ignorance 
tand blindnes as you Mahometans are, and conceal it from us 
Christians that bestowe all our lifetime in the practise of 
divine und humane disciplines, and in the ardent invocation 
of God's holy name with all sincerity and purity of heart. 
Goe to, then, thou preudomusulman, that is, thow false- 
eleever, since by thy injurious imputation laid upon mee, in 
that thou ealledst mee Giaus, thou hast provoked mee to xpeake 
thus. Tpray thee, let this mine answere be a warning for thee 
not to seandalize mee in the like manner any snore; for the 
Christian religion which T professe Is 40 deare and tender unto 
ince that neither thou nor uny other Mahometan shal sootfree 
call me Giaur, but that C will quit you with an answer much to 
the wonder of those Mahometans. Dizi. 


1 pray you, mother, expect no more letters from me after 
this till my arrivall in Christendom ; beeatise 1 haye resolved 
to write no more while I am in the Mahometans countries, 
thinking that it will be n farre greater comfort, both to you 
‘and to all my friends whatsoever, to heare newes that I hinyo 
accomplished my travelles in Muhometisme, then that 1 am 
comming up and down, to and fro in the sume, without any 
certainty of un issue therof. ‘Therfore, I pray, have patience 
for w time, About two yeers and a halfe hence I hope to finish 
these Mahometan travelles, and then either from the citie of 
Raguai [Ragusa] in Slavonia, which is a Christian eitie and 
the first we enter into Christendome from those parts of Turky 
by land nere unto the sume, or from famous Venice, I will very 
dutifully remember you againe with fines full of fiall plety 
‘andl officious respect. 

Thave written two letters to my Unole Williams since I eune 
forth of England, and no more ; whereof one from the Mogols 
court the last yeere, just at the xame time that T wrote unto 
you; and another now, which I sent jointly by the same 
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messenger that earried yours out of India by sea. Once more 
T recommend you and all our hearty wel-willers and friends 
to the gratious tuition of the Lord of Hosts. I pray you, 
remember my duty to Master Hancoke, that reverend and 
‘apostolicall good old man, and his wie, if they are yet living: 
to their sonnes Thomas and John, and their wives. 


Certaine observations written by Thomas Coryat 

Whereas the beggers begge in this countrey of a Christian 
in the name of Bibee [Bti, Lady] Maria, and not of Hazaret 
Eesa [sce p. 246], thereby we may gather that the Jesuits have 
reached Mary more then Jesus, 


great Raja, Gentile, a notorious atheist and contemner 
of all deitie (glorying to professe he knew no other God then 
‘the King, nor beleeving nor fearing none), sitting dallying 
‘with his women, one of them plucked a haire from his brest 5 
Which, being fast rooted, plucked off a little of the skinne 
that bloud appeared. ‘This small skarre ? fostered and. gan 
grened incurably ; so that in few dayes he despaired of life. 
‘And beeing accompanied with all his friends and divers 
‘courtiers, he brake out into these excellent words; Which of 
you would not have thought that I, being a man of warre, 
Should have dyed by the stroke of a sword, speare, or bow? 
But now Tam inforced to confesse the power of tt great God 
‘whom T have so long despised : that Hee needs no other lance 
then a little haire to kill so blasphemous a wreteh and con- 
temner of His majestic as I have beene.* 


Kebar Shaugh had learned all kind of sorcery; who, beeing 
once in a strange humour, to shew a spectacle to his nobles, 
Drought forth his chiefest queene, with a sword cut off her 
hhead, and after the same, perceiving the heavinesse and sorrow 
of them for the death of her (as they thought), caused the head, 

+ Vom Purchas Hie Pilgrimes, parti, bk. iv, chap, 17 

+ A term, now obsolite, for 8 crack oF incision. Tk is quite distinct 
{rom oar ordinary sear. 

2 oe an account of other versions of thia story seo The Eimbucsy of 
Sir Tee, p. 31% goed 
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by verte of his exorcismes and conjunctions, to be set on 
‘hgaine, no signe appearing of any stroke with his swonl: 


Sultan Cursarvo * hath but one wife ; for which one principal 
reason is that during his imprisonment the King, intending to 
make a hunting progresse of foure moneths, consulted how to 
kkeepe him safe in his absence; at last resolved to build a towre 
‘and immure him within it, without gate, doore, or window, 
‘except some small holes to let in ayre, higher then he could 
‘come unto; putting in all sorts of provision whatsoever, both 
fire, clothes, ete., with some servants to abide with him for 
that time. While this was building, his wife came and fell 
fat the Kings fecte, and never would let goe till shee hud 
obtayned leave to bee shut up with him. ‘The King much 
perswading to enjoy her libertie, she ulterly refused any other 
comfort then to be the companion of her husbands miscries 
fmongst which this was the greatest, that if any of those that 
were immured (beeing in number fiftie) should have dyed in 
the Kings absence, there wos no meanes to burie them, for 
that no man was admitted to come neere the tawre. 


‘The fountaine found the first day by one of My Lords people, 
Master Herbert (brother to Sir Edward Herbert); which if 
fie had not done, he [i.¢. Roe] must have sent ten course every 
day for water to a river called Narbode [Narbada}, that falleth 
into the Bay of Cambaya at Buroch [i.e. Broach] ; the estome 
Being such that whatsoever fountaine or tanke is found by any 
great man in time of drought, hee shall keepe it proper and 
Peculiar to himselfe, without the interruption of any man 
whatsoever. The day after, one of the Kings haddys finding 


+ Khusrav’s dovotion to his wife (a daughter of Azie Koks) is said 
to havo cont him his chance of the succession and consequently his life. 
‘The story is that Nir Mabnl was willing to lend him her support against 
Khurrar’, on condition that he would alao espouse hor daughter by her 
former Inusband-—a proposal be scornfally rejected (we Della. Valle, 
Grey's edition, vol, p. 00, whore also it fs stated that hin wife insisted 
‘on sharing his imprisonment). 

tS This team incident of Roe's stay at MAndu > aco The Bodasey, p. 300. 
or the Thomas Herbert here mentioned, the Dictionary of National 
Biogrophy, Lattrs Received (ol. Fp. 120), and Torry's Voyage (ed. 1655, 
p. 176) may be consulted. 
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the same, and striving for it, was taken by My Lords people 
find hound all ete, reat controversie eing about it, eto: 


Hemember the charitic of two great, men that, in the time 
of this great drought,* were at the charge af sending ten camels 
with twentie persons every day to the suid river for water, and 
Ald distribute the water to the pore; which was so dears 
Chat they sold a little skinne for eight pise, 


Eobar Shaugh a very fortunate prince, and plous to his 
mother ; his pletle appearing in this particular, that when his 
mother was carried once in a palankeen betwixt Lahor ane 
Agra, he, travelling with her, tooke the palankeen upon bis 
‘owne shoulders, commanding hix greatest nobles to doe the 
like, and so carried her aver the river from one side to the 
other. And never denyed her any thing but this, tat shee 
demanded of him, that our Bible might be hanged about a 
awies necke and beaten about the towne of Agra, for that the 
Portugals, having taken ship of theirs at rea, in which wor 
found the Alcoran amongst the Moores, tyed ft about the 
nocke of a dogge and beat the same dogge about the towne of 
Ormus. But hee denyed her request, saying that, If it wore 
{il in. the Portugals to doe s0 to the Alporan, being it became 
not a King to requite ill with ill, for that the contempt of any 
religion was the contempt of God, and he would not be revenged 
‘upon an innocent booke ; the morall being that God would 
not suffer the sacred booke of His truth to be contemned 
‘amongst the infidels. 


‘One day in the yeere, for the solace of the Kings women, all 
the trades-mens wives enter the Mfohal [see p. 148) with some- 
what to sell, in manner of a faite ; where the King is broker 
for his women and with his gaines that night makes his supper, 
no man present.? (Observe that whatsoever is brought In of 
‘itill shape, as instance in reddishes, #0 reat is the jealouste, 

© At Mindu, caused by Jahingt's beedlenmes in fixing hie camp in 
this deserted ly. Moe (eet) speak of the ptflmlerycauard 
the earlty of water. 

* For accounts of these faim seo the Aa, vol, p. 270, Constable's 
trans. of Bernier, p. 272, and The Travads of Peter Mundy, vol. p. 238. 
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tand s0 frequent the wickednesse of this people, that they sre 
cent and jagged for feare of converting the same to some 
‘unnaturail abuse.) By this meanes hee attaines to the sight 
of all the prettic wenches of the towne. At such a kind of 
faire he got his beloved Normahal. 


‘After Shaof Freed [Shaikh Farid] had wonne the battle of 
Lahor * by a stratagem, the captaines being taken by the King 
‘and hanged upon flesh-hookes and stakes made an entrance 
for the King to Lahor. His sonne Cursaroo being then taken 
prisoner and riding bare-footed upon an elephant, his father 
demanded him how hee liked that spectacle of his valiant and 
faithfull captaines hanging in that manner, to the number of 
two thousand, Hee answered him that hee was sorrie to see 
460 much erueltie and injustice in his father, in executing them 
that had done nothing but their dutie, for that they lived upon 
his bread and salt ; but hee should have done right if hee had 
saved them snd punished him, which was their master and 
the authour of the rebellion. 


‘For more eleere declaration of this excellent vertne, upbraid- 
ing the coldnesse of our charitie, you shallunderstand a custome 
of this King, who sleeping in his Gusle-can,? often when hee 
wakes in the night, his great men (except those that watch) 
being retired, eals for certaine poore and old men, making them 
sit by him, with many questions and familiar speeches passing, 
the time ; and at their departure cloathes them and gives them 
hountifull almes often, whatsoever they demand, telling the 
money into their hands. 


For a close of this discourse, I cannot forget that memorable 


The victory by which Khuerau's rebellion was crushed. The 
sm soews to bo that mentioned on p. 159, of pretending that 
‘abangir hed arrived on the scene with all his forces (se also Herbert's 
Some Yeares Travels, p. 73). The conversation between Khuarau snd 
his father ie rocorded by Terry (ed. 1655, p- 430), doubtless on Coryat’s 
nthotity, Manncei (vol. i, p. 191) has a similar story, but makes it 
‘relate to Sahangi’s rebellion against Akbar. 
* Ghoc-thana, *bath-room', and hence a private apartment, For 
examples of Jahingirs respect for such devotees, see Roe, pp. 300, $80. 
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Dietie, when at Asmere hee? went afoot to the tombe of the 
prophet Hod. Mundin there buried, and kindling a fire with 
his owne hands and his Normahol under that immense and 
Heidelbergian-aequipollent * brasse-pot, and made kitcherie * 
for five thousand pore, taking out the first platter with his 
‘owne hands and serving one; Normahal the second ; and 50 
his Indies oll the rest. Crncke mee this nut, all the* Pxpall 
chntitie vaunters. 


‘An Armenian, desirous to turne Moore, procured a noble-man 
to bring him to the King; whom the King asked why hee 
tumed Moore : whether for preferment ? Hee answered + No. 
Some few monethes after, craving some courteste of the King, 
hee denyed it him, saying that hee had done him the greatest 
favour that could bee, to let him save his soule ; but for his 
odie, hee himselfe should provide as well as he could. 

‘The King likes not those that change their relfgion ; hee 
himselfe beeing of none but of his owne muking, and therefore 
‘suffers all religions in his kingdome ; which by this notable 
example I can make manifest. ‘The King had a servant that 
wax an Armenian, by name Seander® ; to whom, upon oecaston 
of speech of religion, the King asked if hee thought either hee 
for the Padres lind converted one Moore to hee a truc Christian, 
‘and that was so for conscience sake and not for money; who 
answered with great confidence that hee had one which was 
‘a perfect Christian and for no worldly respect would bee other; 
‘whom the King caused presently to bee sent for, and, bidding 
hismaster depart, demanded why hee was become a Christian 
‘who rendred certaine feeble, implicite, Jesuiticall reasons, and 

+ Jubngie. "he rfervnce is to tho ceremony stil observed during 
tho Urs Alea festival at the abeino of Khwaja Mfutaudelin Chishtt at 
Aimee, when, atthe expense of some rich dovotee, a gigantio mixtare of 
Fs, apiece, Ao, in cook in « large eanldron and disteibuted 9 the 
PIF zea fo capacity to the Grost Tan of Heelers deserigtion 
fof whioh was one of the features of Coryat’s Cruditis). 

*"Khichri (whenoe * kedgerce'), the common Indian dish of rico, 
‘ook -with pul and butter, 

* Probably this should be ‘ye. 

* Pomibly this war Mirsa Sikandar, father of Mirea Zalkarnaio (jee 
B.207e).  Pathor Hoxton takes this view. 
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avowed that heo would never be other. Whereupon the King 
ppractisod by faire speeches and large promixes to withdraw him 
to the folly of Mahomet, offering him pensions, meanes, and 
‘command of horse, telling him hice had now but foure rupias 
fa moneth wages, which was a pore reward for quitting his 
praepnced faith ; but if hee would recant, hee would heape 
upon him many dignities ; ‘the fellow answering it was not 
for so smull wayes hee became Christian, for hee had limbes 
‘and could earne so much of any Mahometan, but that hee was 
‘8 Christian in his heart, and would not alter it. ‘This way not 
taking effect, the King turned to threatnings and menacings 
of tortures and Wwhippings; but the proselyte manfully 
resolving to suffer any thing, answered hee was readic to 
endure the Kings pleasure. Upon this resolution, when all 
‘men expected present and severe castigation, the King hanged 
is tune, highly commending his constancie and honestie, 
bidding him goe and returne to his master, and to serve him 
faithfully and truely ; giving him a rupia a day pension for 
his integritie, About two monethes after, the King, having. 
beene a hunting of wilde hogges (a beast odious to all Moores), 
and accustomed to distribute that sort of venison among 
Christians and Razbootes, sent for this Armenian, master of 
this converted eatechumen or Mahometan, to eome and fetch 
part of his quarric, ‘The Armentan not beeing at home, this 
his prinefpall servant came to know the Kings pleasure ; who 
commanded him to take up a hogge for his master (which no 
‘Moore will touch) ; which hee did and, being gone out of the 
court-gate, was #0 hooted at by the Mahometans that hee 
threw downe his present in a diteh and went home, concealing 
from his master what had passed. Abont foure dayes after, 
the Armenian comming to his watch, the King demanded of 
him whether the hogge he sent him ‘were good meat or no; 
who replyed hee neyther heard of nor see any howe. Whereat 
the King, remembring to whom this hogge was delivered, 
‘caused the fellow to be sent for; and examining the matter, 
had it confessed how he threw away the hogge and never 
carryed it home, ‘The King pressing to know the reason, the 
‘poore fellow answered how he was mocked for touching it, and 
{it being « thing odious to the Moores) for shame he threw it 
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away. ‘At which he replyed : By your law there is no difference 
of meats, and are you ashamed of your lawes ? Or, to flatter 
the Mahumetans, doe you in outward things forsake it ? Now 
T see thou art neither good Christian nor good Makumetan, 
but o dissembling knaye with both. While I found thee 
sincere, E gave thee a pension : which now I take from thee, 
and for thy dissimulation doe command thee to have a hundred 
stripes (which were presently given him in stead of his money) ; 
and bade all men by his example take heed that, seeing, hee 
gave libertie to all religions, that which they choose and 
professe they may sticke unto.? 


Terry's Account of Coryat.® 


And now, Reader, I would have thee to suppose me setting 
my foot upon the East-Indian shore at Swally before marned ; 
on the banks whereof, amongst many more English that fye 
there interred, is Iaid up the body of Mr. Thomas Coryat, a 
rman in his time notes nimis omnibus, very sufficfently known. 
He lived there, and there died while T was in those parts, and 
was for some months then with my Lord Embassadour ; 
during which time he was either my chamber-fellow or tent- 
‘mate, which gave me a fall acquaintance of him. .... Ihe had 
lived, he would haye written his last travels to and in and.out 
of East-India ; for he resolved (if God had spared him life) 
to have rambled up and down the world (as sometimes Ulysses 
did) ; and though not so long as he, yet ten full years at least 
before his return home; in which time he purposed to see 
‘Tartaria, in the vast parts thereof, with ax much as he could 
of China and those other large places and provinces interposed 
betwixt East-India and China, whose true names we might 
have had from him, but yet have not. He had a purpose after 
this to have visited the court of Prester John in AEthiopia, who 
is there called by his own people Ho Biot, the King ; and after 
this it was in his thoughts to haye cast his eyes upon many 
2 "This ancedote bears strong resemblance to one recorded in a letter 
from Father Jerome Xavier in 1604, which is reproduced by Sir Edwanl 
‘Maclagan in his article on Jeruit Miavions tothe Emperor Afbar, To that. 
‘orsign the present waa alive pig and was intended for a Portuguese. 
From the 1466 edition of the Voyage fo Boat India, p. 7. 
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other places ; which if he had done, and lived to write those 
relations, seeing (as he did or should) such variety of countries, 
cities, nations, things, and been as particular in them as he 
‘was in his Venetian journal, they must needs have swoln into 
‘so many huge volurans as would have prevented the perishing 
of paper. But undoubtedly, if he had been continued in life 
to have written them, there might have been made very good 
use of his observations ; for, as he was a very particular, s0 
‘was he without question a very faithful, relator of things he 
saw; he-ever diselaiming that bold liberty which divers 
travellers have and do take by speaking and writing any 
thing they please of remote parts, when they cannot easily 
be contradicted, taking a pride in their feigned relations to 
‘overspeak things. . .. And because he could not live to give 
fan account unto the world of his own travels, I shall here by 
‘the way make some little discovery of his footsteps and flittings 
up and down, to and fro; with something besides of hinx in 
his long peregrinations, to satisfle very many yet living, who, 
if they shall please to read this discourse, may recall that man 
‘once more into their remembrance ; wha, while he lived, was 
1ike a perpetual motion, and therefore now dead should not be 
quite forgotten. . ..* 

From hence [Shitiz] they journied afterwards to Candakor, 
the first province north east under the subjection of the Great 
Mogol; and so to Lahore, the chiefest city but one belonging 
to that great empire ; a place (as T have been often told by 
‘Tom. Coryat and others) of very great trade, wealth, and 
delight, lying more temperately out of the parching sun than 
any other of his great cities do. And to this city he wanted 
not company, nor afterwards to Agra, the Mogol's metropolis 
or chief city. And here it is very observable that from Lahore 
to Agra it is four hundred English miles, and that the countrey 
betwixt both these great cities is rich, even, pleasant, and flat, 
‘a cumpania; and the rode-way on both sides all this long 
distance planted with great trees, which are all the year 


+ ersy'a lngthy account of tho eadie stages of Coryat'a journey 
hua boon omilted, partly brcatse they are eafcienty described a his 
Iettersand the introduction, and partly beens the reverend gentleman's 
saterenta are nein 
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cloathed with leaves, exceeding beneficial unto travellers for 
the shade they afford them in those hot climes, ‘This very 
muioh extended length of way *twixt these two places ts called 
by travellers the Long Walk, very full of vitlages and towns 
for passengers every where to find provision, 

At Agra our traveller made an halt, being there lovingly 
Feesived in the English fuctory, where he xtald till he had 
gotten to his Turkish and Morisco or Arabian languages some 
good knowledge in the Persian and Indostan tongues; in 
Which study he was alwaiey very apt, and in little time shewed 
much proficiency. The first of those two, the Persian, fs the 
‘more quaint ; the other, the Indostan, the yulgar language 
spoken in Kast-India. Tn both these he suddenly got such 
8 knowledge and mastery that it did exceedingly afterwarda 
wivantage him in his travelx up and down the Mogol’s tervi= 
tories; he wearing alwales the hubit of thet nation ond 
‘peaking thetr language. Tn the frtt of these, the Perslin 
tongue, he made afterwards an oration to the Great Mogol. 
++ Then, larding his short speech with some othor pleoex of 
Mattcry, which the Mogol tiked well, concluded. And when he 
hail done, the Mogol gave him one hundeed roopiex, which 
amounts to the value of twelve pounds and ten xhillings of 
our Hinglish money ; looking, upon his as x derveene oF Votary 
or pilgrim (for xo he ealled him), and such ax bear that name 
{in that countrey see not much to care for money ; and that 
was the reason (I conceive) thut he gave him not a more 
plentiful reward, 

After this, le having got n great mastery likewise tn the 
Thdostan oF more vulgar language, there was a woman, a 
Inndress belonging to my Lord Embassadors house, who had 
such a freedomo and liberty of specch that she would some- 
times could, brawl, and rail from the suntising to sunset, 
One day he undertook her in her own language, and by eight 
of the clock in the morning x0 silenced her that she had not 
‘one word more to speak. 

-.. He war man of a very coveting eye, that could never be 
satisfied with seeing (ax Solomon speaks, Kecles. i. 8.), thouh 
fhe had seen very much ; und I am perswaded that he took 
‘88 muich content in seeing ax many others in the enjoying of 
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‘great aud rare things, He was aman that had got the mastery 
of many hard languages (ax before I observed) to the Latine 
and Greek he brought forth of England with him ; in which, 
{fhe had obtwined wisdome to husband and manage them as 
he had skill to speak them, he had deserved more fame in his 
xeneration. Hut his knowledge and high attainments in several 
Innguages made him not a little ignorant of himself ; he being 
40 covetous, wo ambitious of praise that he would hear and 
‘endure more of it than he could in guy measure deserve ; being 
ike @ ship that hath too much suil und too little ballast. Yet 
If ho had not fall’ into the smart hands of the wits of thove 
times, he might have passed better. That iteh of fame which 
engaged thix man to the undertakings of thove very hard and 
Jong and dangerous: travels huth put thousands more (and 
therefore he was not wlone in thia) into strange attempts onely 
to be talked of... "twas fame, without doubt, that atirred 
up thix man unto these voluntury but hurd undertakings, and 
tho hope of that glory which he xhould reap after he hud 
finished his long travels made him not at all to take notice of 
the hardahtp he found in them, ‘Thut hope of name and repute 
for the time to come did even feed and feast him for the time 
prevent, And therefore any thing that did in any meaxure 
‘ecipse him in those high conceivings of his own worth did tov 
too much trouble him; which you may collect from these 
following instances, Upon o tine one Mr. Richard Steel, 
merchant and servant to the Eust-India Company, came unto 
Us from Surit to Mandoa, the place then of the Mogot's 
residence . . . at which time Mr. Coryut was there with us. 
‘This merchant had not long before travelled over-land from 
Kast-Indin through Persia and so to Constantinople, and a0 
for England; who in his travel homeward bud met with 
‘Tom. Coryat, as he wax journeying towards Kast-India, 
Mr. Steel then told him that, when he was in England, Kine 
ll hn won mentioned on po Bt. 


the ond of 1614, and proovedad 
May, 1016. 
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James (then living) enquired after him, and when he hud 
certified the King of his mecting him on the way, the King 
replied : Is that fool yet living? Which when our pilgrim 
heard, it seemed to trouble hin very much, because the King 
‘spake no more nor no better of him’; saying that kings would 
‘speak of poor men what they pleased. 

‘At another time, when he was ready to depart from us, my 
Lord Embassidour gave him a letter, and in that a bill to 
receive ten pounds at Aleppo when he should return thither. 
‘The letter was directed unto Mr. Libbeus Chapman, there 
consul at that time; in which that which concerned our 
traveller was thus: Mr. Chapman, When you shall hand these 
letters, I desire you to reccive the bearer of them, Mr. Thomas 
Coryat, with curtesy, for you shall find him a very honest poor 
wretch. And further T must intreat you to furnish him with 
ten pounds, which shall be repayed, ete. Our pilgrim Iik'd the 
gift well, but the languaze by which he should have received 
it-did not at all content him ; telling me that my Lord hud 
‘even spoyled his curtesy in the carriage thereof ; so that, if 
the had been a very fool indeed, he could have said very little 
less of him than he did (Honest poor wretch) ; and to say no 
‘more of him was to soy as much as nothing. And furthermore 
hhe then told me that, when he was formerly undertaking his 
journey to Venice, a person of honour wrote thus in his bebalf 
unto Sit Henry Wotton, then and there Embassadours Bly 
Lord, Good wine needs no bush, neither a worthy man letters 
‘commendatory, because whithersoever he comes he is his own 
cepistle, eto. ‘There (said he) was some language on my behalf ; 
hut now for my Lord to write nothing of me by way of commen 
dation but Honest poor wretch is rather to trouble me than to 
please me with his favour. And therefore afterwards his letter 
‘was phras'd up to his mind ; but he never liv’d to receive the 
money. By which his old acquaintance may see how tender 
this poor man was to be touched in any thing that might in the 
Teast measure disparage him. O what pains this poor man took 
to make himself a subject for present and after discourse 
being troubled at nothing for the present, unless with the tear 
of not Tiving to reap that fruit he was »o ambitious of in all Tis 
undertakings, And certainly be was surprized with some such 
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Uhoughits and fears (for so he told us afterwards), when upon 
1a time, he being at Mandoa with us, and there standing in a 
oom against a stone pillar, where the Embassudour was and 
myself present with them, upon @ sudden he fell into such a 
swoon that we had very much ado to recover him out of it. 
But at last cme to himself, he told us that yome sod thoughts 
had immediately before presented themselves to his fancy, 
‘which (as he conceived) put him into that distemper ; like 
Fannius in Martial: Ne moriare mori, to prevent death by 
dying. For he told us that there were great expectations in. 
England of the large accounts he should give of his travels 
after his return home ; and that he was now shortly to leave 
, and he being at present not very well, if he should dye in 
‘the way toward Surat, whither he was now intended to go 
(rhich place he had not as yet seen), he might be buried in 
obscurity and none of his friends ever know what became of 
hhim, he travelling now, as he usually did, alone. Upon which 
amy Lord willed him to stay longer with us ; but he thankfully 
Tofused that offer, and turned his face presently after towards 
Surat, which was then about three hundred miles distant from 
us. And he lived to come safely thither; but there being 
over-kindly used by some of the English, who gave him sack 
‘which they hod brought from England ; he calling for it as 
soon as he first heard of it, and crying : Sack, sack; is there 
such a thing assack ? I pray give me some sack ; and drinking 
of it, though, I conceive,fmoderately, (for, he was a very tem 
pperate man), it increased his flux which he had then upon him 
‘And this caused him within a few daies, after his very tedious 
‘and troublesome travels (for he went most on foot) at this 
place to come to his journies end; for here he overtook Death 
in the month of December, 1617, and was buried (as aforesaid) 
under a little monument, like one of those are usually mude in 
our church-yards.* 

+ teeta pelo! pita tom hs ow en) wih he anet 

: . epitaph (from his own pen) which, he suggests, 
might are omntenrsed aya iitcold have nen ther engrave 
‘pon his tombe’. 
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‘Penny's account of India, whieh, to adopt the “quaint 
language of his editor Purchas. is Kere offered as "a" good 
farewell draught of English-todian liquor’, was the omteome 
chiedly of his own observations during the two and a balf years 
Which he spent in that country as chaplain to Sir Thomas Rives 
Teowes something to Coryat, who, ak we have seen, was the 
reverend yentleman's companion for a considerable. period 
Something also to the gossip of other members of the ninbassa- 
ddor’s suite or of the merchants at Surat ; but in the main itis 
‘vreeond of what the suthior himself had observed, It bears 
traces of n vigorous and penctriting mind, stimulated by 
strong Interest in its strange surrounding interest further 
enced hy the Tact tn, altho head nuttin 
St.staying th the country, ‘Terry. took the pains to neque 
some aoe of thy Pea Ingen 
‘The opportunity of seeing the Bust at close quarters came 
to our author altiost as a suatter of clnmce. Born in 1800, 
a ctvated at Roster Seon aa Chit Church, Oxford, 
inthe spring of 1616 he accepted un engagesnent fora voyage 
10 the Indies and back as one of the chaplains bn the Hct 
oautanded by Captain Benjamin Joseph. On the way out 
Portuguese carracke was overtaken and: destruyed, after 
Smart encounter in whieh the English commander was slain 
‘nd Swally Road was safely reached on September 25, ofter 
A vovage of neacly cgi moat. It's chaplain, ad ded 
& month cart, and fie had. written to the Surat factors 0, 
Provide him with another. Av ‘Terry was well commended 
nd was willing to remain in India, he wax engaged for the 
port.” He joined the armbassador near Ujjain: towards the 
End of February 1017, and accompanied hint to Mandu, where 
the Kmperor fied his court until October of that vent, when 
4 removed to Almada, “Rte dn issue followed fn 
hither nnd spent about nine months in attendance upon hit 
Iu that eity. ‘Then, in September 1618, the ambucsator took 
hls Tenve and, proceeded to Surat to enjoy a few months’ rest 
before embarking for England on Kebrunry 17, 1010. ‘Thus 
‘Terry had oy hinself seen parts of Maa and Cardo fut 


{ue borne fn mind when reading his generalfeations about 
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‘The nne, in which the ambassador and his suite returned, 
nehored in'the Downs about the midalle uf September 1619, 
‘The next we hear of Terry is on October 22, when hie sppeared 
Defore the’ Court of Comimittces of the Ice Thin Cofspanye 
{o beg to be released trom paying freight on'a. quantity ot 
‘calicoes he had brought home. His action was, in fact, a breach 
‘of the regulations, since the trade in plece-poods was reserved 
fo the Company : "but on hearing Noes commendations of 
‘Terry's sober, honest, and elvill fe” in India, the Cominittees 
were contented to pas over this fault" aud to excuse him 
from any payment of freight. Further, on letruing thne he 
had spent about £14 on hooks, most of which he had given 
to the factors in India, they ordered that this sum should Be 
made good to him. 

‘The reverend gentleman now went back for a while to his 
Oxford college, “Probably it was there that he’ wrote, the 
results of his observations in India, as now reprinted, This 
goument in 1622 he prescited in mamiseript to Uie Prins 
of Wales, afterwards King Chat I. How it came into the 
Postessian of the Rev. Samuel Purchas, who. published ft 
Hite gars ater his Pilgime (pt bok ay hap. 
not latown ; ‘but it is not unlikely that the Prince hinwell (o 
‘whom, by the way, the first volume of the Pilgrimes fa ded 
ated) had made if over to that editor.. "That Terry himself 
waa not consulted fs suggested by the fact that in the preface 
Toh own edition of 1088, he makes noallusion to the previous 

of the wor *s'volumes ; and it may be 
that he was furthe fzzricved by the pruning (ght as it was) 
to whioh the editor had subjected his manuscript, on the ples 
that part ofits contents ad been anticipated in the nureatvee 
‘of Hoe and others, 

However this thay be, Terry did not trouble about the 
matter, but settled dow contentedly to Is pastoral duties 
as Rector of Great Greenford, near London, © living which 
he held from 1620 till his death, There. his: ministrations 
‘ppear to have alfoed general atsaction, to judge from 
the account given of him by SSntnony 4 Woot in sikewae 
soni, an ingens and pole man of iow ad 
‘exemplary conversation, a good preacher, and much respect 
byte migititen Gar meee erase ee a 
the ‘Kast fndia Company take. any notice of thelr former 
chaplain, ‘This was it 1640, when Uiey paid him the compte 
Inent of asking him to preach before them on the occasion of 
ibe atest smulaneot rer of no en than seven, ofthe 
Ships from the East Indies, “The sermon was duly del 
at the Church of St. Andrew Underabaft in Leadenhall Street, 
fon September 6, and was afterwards printed under the title 
of Phe Merchants and Mariners Presereation and Thankogioing | 
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while the oocasion was further celebrated by a dinner at a 
Tavern in Bishopsgate Street, to which the preacher was 
“6Sfe years ater Terry's account of his 

ix years later Terry's wecount of his experiences rea 
in sophie fons tam Gunmoy volume of B11 popes tele the 
tle ol ayeee to Rat-tndia. a the preface he tellus tht 
the initiative in the matter had been taken by a printer, who 
had’ somehow acquired his original manuscript. and. had 
Betruaded him fo soviet” erry erally made the mast 
Dthis opportunity, for, not content 4 
Statements and adding fresh details (in some ‘of ‘which is 
Iemory evidently betrsyed him), on all possible pegs he hung 
Hing’ mora and eligi aiaguaions, Sn the avowed hope 
tia "hey wo fy fom a solmen and wil ot touch aouad 
and wholesom and exeellent treatises in divinity, may happlly 
(if.God so please) be taken before they are aware, and overcome 

Some divine truths that lie soattered up und down in manie 

‘of thie narrative’. With such sest did the reverend 


Fein moral that he’ expand hs work to seven 
igi ties the length of is osglal form a given by Pureban 
Biel made it exceedingly wearkome to readers who have no 


taste for seventeenth-century divinity. It is largely on this 
account, but partly also because the earlier text contains 
some interesting details which were struck out in the revised 
version, that we have here preferred to reprint the narrative 
as we find it in Purchas’s collection. At the same time we 
have given in notes many extracts from the 1653 edition, 
‘where these correct or amplify in any important respect the 
Suthor's earlier statements. “The rather lengthy account of 
is eyage ou, eh pear in bol eons There mitt 
as having no Bearing on Terry cae ia ind teat 
Despite its didactle prosines, the work in its separate form 


attained a considerable degree f popularity, as was shown By 
iblication ten years, lightly condensed and withi- 
but toe authors mulcc) in’ foe yolams contaiung” also 


Havers's translation of the letters of Della Valle. while long 
afterwards (1777) a reprint of the 1655 edition was issued. 
‘Terry himself lived on quietly at Great Greenford, just long 
enough to witness the restoration of the monarehy—an event 
hhe celebrated by the publication of A Characier of King 
Charles 1—and then died in October 1600. Under the 
Portrait prefixed to his Voyage he had written 

In Europe, Africk, Asia have I gonne 

One journey more, and then my travel’s donne, 

‘And now he had set out on that Jong last journey. 
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‘Tu large empire of the Great Mogol is bounded n the Bast 
with the kingdome of Maug {see p. 20]; west with Persia, 
and the mayne ocean southerly ; north with the mountaynes 
of Caucasus and ‘Vartaria ; sonth with Decan and the Gulfe of 
Rengala. Decan, lying in the skirts of Asia, is divided between 
three Mahometan kings and some other Tndian Rivajaes. This 
spacious monarchie, called by the inhabitants Indostan, 
Aividing it selfe into thirtie and seven severall and large 

‘which anciently were particular kingdomes ; whose 
names, with their principall cities and rivers, their situation 
and borders, their extent in length and breadth, I first set 
downe, beginning at the north-west 

First, Candahor ; the chiefe citie 90 called. It lyes from the 
heart of all his territorie north-west. It confines with the 
King of Persia, and was a province belonging to him. 2. Cabul ; 
tthe ehiefe citie so called ; the extreamest north-west part of 
this emperours dominions. It confineth with Tartaria. The 
river Nilab * hath its beginning in it, whose current is southerl 
till it discharge it selfe in Indus. 3, Multan ; the chiefe citie 
socalled. It lyes south from Cabul and Candahor, and to the 


This list of provinces is closely related to the list given by Roe 
(mbasey, p. 521) anc to the map of India (ibid., p. 542) which was 
Compiled and published in 1619 by Wiliam Baffin, the Arctic navigator, 
‘who. was serving on, board the ship in which the ambassador returned 
to England. That Terry had this map before him, when making his 
list is evident from the general coincidence of the spelling of the names, 
(oltea differing materially from Roe), and algo from the fact that in both 
2 province of *Jeaelmoere” (not mentioued by Roe) is inserted, while 
“ylooh (ie, Kuch Bihir), which was included by Roo, is omitted. On 
the other hand Terry waa careful to keop the number of provinces the 
‘same aa in Ron's nt, fom which be also copied some of his deveriptons 

‘The list corresponds but slightly with the familiar one of the various 
taka of the Mughal Empire. It is in fact a rough enomeration of the 
‘various states which had fallea under the away of Akbar and his succes- 
sor, and this scconnts in part for its errors and want of proportion. The 
reader will find it folly discussed in The Bmbosny of Sir Thomas Roe 
(loc. cit), Here it is only possible to give brief identifications of the more 
obscure names. 

"The rasp given in the 1655 edition of ‘Terry is a poor version of 
Baffin’s, on reduced seale. 

* Properly the upper Indus, but apparently here the Kabul River is 
meant. 
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‘west joynes with Persia, 4. Hajacan,% the kingdome of the 
Raloches (a stout warlike people). It hath no renowned citie, 
The famous river Indus (called by the inhabitants Skind) 
orders it on the east ; and Lar (a province belonging to Sha- 
‘Abas, the present King of Persia) mectes it on the west. 
5, Buckor®; the chiefe citie called Buckorsuceor. The river 
Indus makes a way through it, greatly enriching it, 6, Tatta ; 
the chiefe citie so called. ‘The river Indus makes many flands 
init, exceeding fruitfull and pleasant. ‘The chiefe arme mectes 
‘with the sea at Synde,* a place very famous for eurious handi- 
crafts. 7. Soret (Sorath, in Kathiiwar] ; the chiefe citie is 
called Janagar [Jinigarh]. It is a little province, but rich, 
lyes west from Guzarat, and hath the ocean to the south, 
8, Jeselmecre (Jaisalmer, in Rajputdna] ; the chiefe citie so 
‘called, Tt joyneth with Soret, Buckor, and ‘Tatts, lying to 
the west of it. 9. Attack [Attock] ; the chiefe eitie so called. 
It lycth on the east side of Indus, which parts it from Hajscan. 
10. Penjab, which signifieth five waters, for that it is seated 
‘among five rivers, all tributaries to Indus, which somewhat 
south of Lahor make but one current. It is « great kingdome, 
and most fruitfull, ete. Lahor, the chiefe eitie, is well built, 
very large, populous, and rich ; the chiefe citie of trade in all 
India. 11. Chishmeere [Kashmir] ; the chiefe citie is called 
Siranakar [Srinagar]. ‘The river Phat [Bihat : see p-109] passeth 
through it, and so, creeping about many ilands, slides to 
Indus. 12. Banchish ; the chiefe citie is called Bishurt It 
lyeth east southerly from Chishmeere, from which it is divided 
by the river Indus. 18, Jengapor ;* the chiefe citic so called. 
Tt lyoth upon the river Kaul, one of the five rivers that water 

+ Baluchistan, or sore specitically the lower Derijét, ruled by the 


eocenante of Hat Khan, whoee ovens was recgnied by ol the 
Baloch tribes. oe a if 


“The ditt round the frtean of Bukkur, onthe Indus, Tt was 
a ark of th proviac of Maltin 
fines" (Ce Dish Sid, or Lahrbanday inthe 1855 wition, 

+ Profesor bloshmann iotifed Banchish with Banga, fa XW. 
Kaha and Bish with Bajo, a ditt el farther noth.” Pout, 
Reverie, Peahawar sintered 

Tove deaspar’. Ibis probably Jaunpur. ‘The “Kaal” (ie Kal) 
Dosis ogee icieamryscb eer angee) hes Fecoourte oat 
teibutary (eho Gat). E 
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Penjab. 14, Jenba ;1 the chiefe citie so called. Tt lyeth east 
of Penjab. 15. Delli; the chiefe citie so called. It lyeth 
twixt Jenba and Agra. ‘The river Jemni (which runneth 
through Agra, and falleth into Ganges) begins in it. Deli is 
an ancient great citie, the seate of the Mogols ancestors, where 
most of them lye interred. 16. Bando; + the chiefe citie so 
called. It confineth Agra on the west. 17. Malway [Malwa], 
1 very fruitfull province ; Rantipore ? is the ehiefe citie. 18. 
Chitor, an ancient and great kingdome ; the chiefe citie 
so called. 19. Guzarat, a goodly kingdome and exceeding 
rich, inclosing the Bay of Cambaya. The river Tapte watereth 
Surat. It trades to the Red Sea, to Achin, and to divers other 
places. 20. Chandis [Khindesh]; the chiefe citie called 
Brampoch [Burhinpur}, which is large and populous. Adjoyn- 
ing to this province is a petie prince called Partapsha [see 
P. 136], tributarie to the Mogol ; and this is the southermost 
part of all his territories. 21. Berar; the chiefe citie is ealled 
Shapore;# the southermost part whereof doth likewise bound 
‘this empire, 22, Narvar;* the chiefe citie called Gehud. It 
is watered by a faire river which emptieth itselfe in Ganges. 
28. Gwaliar ; the chiefe citie so called, where the King hath 
fa great treasury of bullion. In this citie likewise there is an 
‘exceeding strong castle, wherein the Kings prisoners are kept. 
24. Agra, a principall and great provinee ; the chiefe citie 
so called. From Agra to Lahor (the two choise cities of this 
empire) is about foure hundred English miles ; the countrey 
in all that distance even without a hill, and the high way 
planted on both sides with trees, like to w delicate walke. 
25, Sanbal;* the chiefe citie so called. ‘The river Jemni 
parts it from Narvar ; and after, at the eitie Helabass [Allah- 
Abad], falls into Ganges, called by the inhabitants Ganga. 

+ Chamba, one of the Punjab hill states 

+ Bands district in the United Provinces, south-west of the Juma, 

* Ranthambhor seems to be meant ; but it is not ia Malwa 

‘ Shahpur, about eleven miles south of Balipur (sce p. 16). After 
‘the annexation of Berdr to the Mughal Empire in 1606, Prince Murad 
established his quarters there, and, sccording to Abil Faxl, the place 
stew into afine ety, It is now quite insignificant. 

‘S"Narwar, in Gwalior tersitory. * Gehud" wems to be Gobad. 

* Sambhal, in Moradabad district, United Provinces 
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26, Bakar (Bikaner, in Rajputdins] ; the chiefe eitie called 
Bikaner, It lyeth on the west side of Ganges. 27. Nagra- 
ceutt [see p.170]; the chief citie so ealled, in which there is 
chapel most richly set forth, both secled and paved with 
plate of pure gold. In this place they keepe an idoll, which 
they call Matta, visited yeerly by many thousands of the 
Indians, who out of devotion cut off part of their tongues to 
‘make @ sacrifice for it. In this province there is likewise 
another famous pilgrimage to a place called Jallamakae,* 
‘where out of cold springs and hard rocks there are dayly to 
be seene incessant eruptions of fire, before which the idolatrous 
people fall downe and worship. 28. Syba;* the chiefe citie 
is called Hardwair, where the famous river Ganges seemed to 
begin, issuing out of a rocke which the superstitious Gentiles 
imagine to bee like a cowes head,* which of all sensible creatures 
they love best. Thither they likewise goe in troopes daily for 
‘to wash their bodies. 20. Kakares ;* the prinefpall cities are 
called Dankalee [Dangili] and Purhola [Pharwita]. Tt is very 
large and exceeding mountaynous, divided from ‘Tartaria by: 
‘the mountaynes of Caucases. It is the furthest part north 
under the Mogols subjection. 80. Gor [Gaur, in Bengal] ; the 


2 In his 1656 edition (p. 80), Terry substitutes‘ ilver for gold’, and 
adds: “most curioasly imbosed over head in several figures, which 
‘they keep exceeding bright hy often rubbing and bumishing it’, 
Coryat was his authority for those statements, as also for his account 
of Jawala Mokhi and Hardwar. 

* The reference is to the famous temple of Mita Devi or Bajreswari 
Devi at Bhawan, a suburb of Kangra. For the sacrifice of tongues, soe 
Finch (supra, p. 180), the Ain, vol. i, p. $13, and the account published 
by Son Gri 181 ot abou th Ste i ein, Cn st 


7D Towila AUR sho of he aming mouth) «temple built over some 
jets of combustible gas, believed to be a manifestation of the goddess 
Devi. Seo the Arn, vol ip 314 

“Sie, now part of the’ Kangra district, but formerly an independent 
principality. ‘The town of that name is about seventeen miles S.W. of 
Kangra. Balin in his map wrongly extended Siba to include Hardwir, 
iad Testy improved upon this by making the latter the capital of the 


The gaw-mubh, or cow's mouth, is the glacier cavern from which the 
hhead-waters iasue.” It is at Gangote, in the state of Tehri, 
“The country of the Ghalkkars, inthe north of the Punjab, 
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chiefe citie so called. It is full of mountaynes. The river 
Persilis,! which dischargeth it selfe in Ganges, beginnes in is 
Bi. Pitan ;* the chiefe citie o called. ‘The river Kanda watert 
it, and falls into Ganges in the confines thereof. a2. Kan- 
duana ;? the chiefe citie is called Karhakatenka. ‘The river 
Sersily parts it from Pitan. ‘That and Gor are the north-east 
bounds of this great monarehie, 3. Patna [Bihir] ; the chiefe 
citie so called, The river Ganges bounds it on the west, 
Sersily on the east. It isa very fertile province. 34. Jesual ; 
the chiefe citi called Rajapore [Rajpfia, near Amb]. It lyeth 
east of Patna, 33. Meuat ;* the chiefe citie called Narnol. 
It is very mountaynous. 36. Udessa [Orissa] ; the ehlefe 
citie called Jokanat [Jagannath]. It is the most remote part 
cast of all this kingdome. 37. Bengala ; a most spacious and 
fruitfull kingdome, limited by the qulfe of the same name, 
‘wherein the river Ganges, divided in foure great currents, 
loseth it selfe. 

‘And here a great errour in our geographers must not escape 
mee ;, who in their globes and maps make India and China 
neighbours, when many large countries are interposed betwixt 
them ; which great distance will appeare by the long travell 
of the Indian merchants, who are usually in their journey and 
returne more then two yeeres from Agra to the walls of China. 
‘The length of those forenamed provinces is, north-west to 
south-east, at the least one thousand courses, every Indian 
‘course being two English miles. North and south, the extent 
thereof is about fourteene hundred miles ; the southermost 
part lying in twentie degrees, the northermost in fortie three 
‘of north Iatitude* ‘The breadth of this empire is, north-east 
‘to south-west, about fifteene hundred miles. 

Now, to give an exact account of all those forenamed 


+ As shown by Balin's tap, this is an error for ‘Sersily” [i.e the 
Saraawati), as under no. 33. 

* Paithita or Puthinkot,in Kangra. ‘The Gandak river runs nowhers 
near it. 

Gondwana, in the Central Provinces. Tt is absurdly misplaced in the 
text,‘ Karhakatenka’ is Garhakstenks, near Jabalpur. 

+ Yasin, in Hoshikepar district (Punjab). 

+ Mowat, lying to the south of Delhi. -Nizaaul wae ite chief town, 

* This is quite wrong, but he i following Badin’s map. 
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provinces were more then T am able to undertake; yet out 
of that I haye observed in some few T will adventure to ghesse 
at all; and thinke for my particular that the Great Mogol, 
considering his territories, his wealth, and his rich commodities, 
fs the greatest knowne King of the East, if not of the world. 
‘To make my owne conjecture more apparent to others. ‘This 
‘wide monarchie is very rich and fertile ; so much abounding in 
all necessaries for the use of man as that it is able to subsist 
and flourish of It selfe, without the least helpe from any 
neighbour. To speake first of that which nature requires 
most, foode. ‘This land abounds in singular good wheate, 
rice, barley, and divers other kindes of graine to make bread 
(the staffe of life), ‘Their wheate growes like ours, but the 
graine of it is somewhat bigger and more white ; of which the 
inhabitants make such pure well-elished bread that I may 
speake that of it which one said of the bread in the Bishoprick: 
of Leige ; it is paniz pane melior.! ‘The common people make 
their bread up in cakes, and bake it on small iron hearths, 
which they carry with them when as they journey, making use 
of them in their tents ; it should seeme an ancient custome, 
‘88 may appeare by that president of Sarah, when shee enter- 
tayned the angels (Genes. 18). To their bread they have great 
abundance of other good provision, as butter and cheese, by 
Fearon of their great number of kine, sheepe, and goats. 
Besides they haye a beast very large, having a smooth, thicke 
skinne without haire, called a bulfelo, which gives good mllke ; 
the flesh of then is like beefe, but not #0 wholsome. ‘They 
have no want of venison of divers kinds, as red deare, fallow 
deare, clkes, and antelops; but nowhere imparked. ‘The 
whole kingdome Is as it were a forrest, for a man can trayell 
‘na way but he shall see them, and (except it bee within a small 
distanco off the King) they are every.mans game. To these 
they have great store of hares; and, further to ftirnish out 
their feasts, varietie of fish and fowle. Tt were as infinite as 
needlesse to relate particulars : to write of their geese, duckes, 
pigeons, partridge, quailes, peacockes, and many other 
singular good fowle, all which are bought at such easic rates 
ax that T have seene » good mutton [ie. a sheep] sold for the 
"A super-brosd i the jargon of the present day, 
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value of one shilling, foure couple of henues at the same price, 
one hare for the value of a pente, three purtridges for as little, 
and so in proportion all the rest, ‘There areno capons amongst 
them but men. ‘The beeves foxea] of that countrey’ differ from 
ours, in that they have each of them a great bunch of grisselly 
flesh which growes upon the meeting of thelr shoulders. ‘Their 
sheepe exceed ours in great bob-tayles, whieh cut off are very 
ponderous. ‘Their wooll fs generally very course; but the 
flesh of them both is altogether as good as ours. 

Now, to season this good provision, there is great store of 
salt ; and to sweeten all, abundance of sugar growing in the 
‘countrey, which, after it s well refined, may be bought for two 
pence the pound or under, Their fruits are very answerable 
to the rest; the countrey full of musk-melons, water-melons, 
pomegranats, pome-citrons;' Timons, oranges, dates, es, 
‘grapes, plantans (a long round yellow frult, in taste like to 
‘a Norwich peate), mangoes (in shape and colour like to our 
apricocks, but more luscious), and, to conclude with the best 
of all, the ananas or pine,* which seemes to the taster to be o 
pleasing compound made of strawberries, claret-wine, rose- 
‘water, and sugar, well tempered together. In the northermost 
parts of this empire they have varietic of apples and peares ; 
every where good roots, as carrets, potatocs,* and others like 
them as pleasant. ‘They have onfons and garlicke, and choyee 
herbs for salads ; and in the southermost parts, ginger growing 
‘almost in every place. And here T cannot choose but take 
notice of a pleasant cleere liquor called Taddy [toddy], issuing 
from a spongic tree that growes straight and tall, without 
oughs to the top, and there spreads out in branches (some- 

+ "The ime, ox possibly the pomelo,. Tn hie later edition Terry added to 
this in of faite + prunelloes (i, c- dried plums, almond, eoro-nuta, ad 
wr The pineapple (anno), which had been introduced into India from 
Ameria by the Portugues. 

Tn the 1686 edition Terry mentions (p. 210) *polatons excellently 
yell drensed" as having boon served at a banquet given by Anaf Kika to 
BieThomas Ree in Nov. 1017. According to Sir George Watt (Comimer- 
‘Sat Products of India, p. 1025), thia is the frt mention of the ordinary 
folate in connexion with Todis. Its, however, yonaible that Terry was 
fering to the awect potato, which was corimon in Tndia at that time 
find was well known in England under the name of* potato 
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‘What like to ua English colewort), where they make incisions, 
‘under which they hang small earthen pots to preserve the 
influence. ‘That which distlls forth in the night is as pleasing 
to the taste us any white wine, if drunke betimes in the 
‘morning ; but in the heat of the day the sunne alters it so as 
that it becomes heady, Il relished, and unwholsome. It is a 
Dicreing medicinabte drinke, if taken early and moderately, 
‘44 some have found by happie experience, thereby eased from 
their torture inflicted by that shame of physicians and tyrant 
of all maladies, the stone. 

At Surat, and to Agra and beyond, it never raines but one 
season of the yeere, which begins neere the time that the 
‘sunne comes to the Northerne ‘Tropicke, and so continues till 
his returne backe to the Line. These violent raines are ushered 
{n, and take their leave, with most fearefull tempests of thunder 
‘and lightning, more terrible then T can expresse, yet seldome 
doe harme. ‘The reason in Nature may be the mubtiltie of the 
aire, wherein there are fewer thunderstones made then in such 
climates where the aire is grosse and cloudy. In those three 
‘moneths it raines every day more or lesse, sometimes one whole 
quarter of the moone scarce with any intermission ; which 
sboundance of raine, with the heat of the sunne, doth so 
enrich the ground (which they never force) as that, like Egypt 
by the inundation of Nitus, it makes it fruftfull sll the yeere 
after. But when this time of raine is passed oyer, the skic is 
‘0 cleere as that searcely one eloud is scene in their hemisphere 
‘the nine moneths after. And here the goodnesse of the soyle 
‘must not eseape my pen ; most apparent in this, for when the 
ground hath beene destitute of raine nine moneths, and lookes 
ke to barren sands, within seven dayes after the raine begins 
to fall it puts on greene coate. And further to confirme this, 
‘amongst many hundred acres of come T have beheld in those 
parts, T never saw any but came up as thicke as the land could 
well beare it. They till their ground with oxen and foot 
ploughs. ‘Their seed-time isin May and the beginning of June; 
their harvest in November and December, the most temperate 
moneths in all their yeere. Their ground is not enclosed, 
lunlesse it be neere townes and villages, which (though not 

iL. that which flowa in. 
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expressed in the map, for want of their true names) stand very 
thicke, ‘They mowe not their grasse (as we) to make hay, but 
cut it either greene or withered on the ground us they have 
fceasion to use it. ‘They sowe tobacco in abundance ; but 
know not how to cure and make it strong, as those in the 
Westerne India [f.¢, the West Indies]. 

‘The countrey is beautified with many woods and xreat 
varietic of faire goodly trees; but I never saw any there of 
‘those Kinds which England affoords. Their trees in generoll 
‘are sappie, which I ascribe to the fatnesse of the soyle Some 
of them have leaves as broad as bucklers ; others are parted 
‘small ns ferne, as the tamarine trees, which beare a sowre 
fruit that yrowes somewhat like our beanes, most wholesome 
for to coole and cleanse the bloud. ‘There is one tree amongst 
them of specfall observation, out of whose branches grow 
little sprigs downeward till they take root, and so at length 
prove strong supporters unto the armes that yeeld them ; 
whence it comes to passe thot these trees in time grow unto 
A great height and extend themselves to an incredible bredth.* 
‘All the trees in those southerne parts of India still keepe on 
their greene mantles. For their flowres, they rather delight 
the eye then affect the sense ; in colour admirable, but few of 
them, unlessé roses and one or two kinds more, that are any 
whit fragrant, 

‘This region is watered with many goodly rivers. The two 
prinefpall are Indus and Ganges. Where this thing remarkable 
‘ust not passe: that one pinte of the water of Ganges weigheth 
Jesse by an once then any in the whole kingdome *; and there- 
fore the Mogol, wheresoever hee is, huth it brought to him that 
he may drinke it.” Besides their rivers, they have store of wells, 
‘fed with springs, upon which in many places they bestow great 
ost in stone-worke. ‘To these they have many ponds, which 


+ Newdlo to aby, this i the Banyan or Indian Fig: tre. 

+ Oniagton (Vosoge fo Seat, 1650) says that * a quart of it ts lighter 
bby noch than any other wster (. 200) 

7 "The 1655 clition addy: * The water is brought to the King in fine 
copper form excelletly well tind on the imeile, ad sealed up when they 
wetiatieered to the water-boarers for tho King’s wae; two of whic 
Jlrvevery one carries, hanging upon sling fitted forthe portr’sshoulders.” 
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they call tankes ; some of them more then a mile o two in 
‘comipasse, made round or square, girt about with faire stone- 
walls, within which are steps of well-squared stone which 
encompasse the water, for men every way to goe downe and 
take it. ‘These tankes are filled when that abundance of raine 
falls, and keepe water to relieve the inhabitants that dwell 
farre from springs or rivers, till that wet season come againe. 
‘This ancient drinke of the world ix the common. drinke of 
India, It ix more sweet und pleasant then ours, and in those 
hot countries agreeth better with mens bodies then any other 
liquor. Some small quantitie of wine (but not common) ix 
made among them. ‘They call it Ranck [arrack], distilled from 
‘sugar und a pploie rinde of u tree, called Jugra,! It is very 
wholsome, if tuken moderately. Many of the people who are 
trict in their religion drinke no wine at all. ‘They wise a liquor 
‘more healthfull then pleasant, they call Cobh [coffee : Arubie 
alaea} : « blacke seed boyted in water, which doth little alter 
the taste of the water. Notwithstanding, it in very good to 
hhelpe digestion, to quicken the spirits, and to clense the bloud, 
‘There is yet another helpe to comfort the stomacke for stich 
as forbeare wine, an herbo called Bectle or Pauno (seo p. 148). 
At is in shape somewhat like an ivie leafe, but more tender, 
‘They chew it with an hard nut some-what like « nut-menge, 
‘and u little pure white lime among the leaves ; and when they 
hhave mucked out the juyee, put forth the rest. Te hath many 
are qualities ; for it presctves the teeth, comforts the braine, 
ntrengthens the stomacke, and cures or prevents n tainted 
breath, 

‘Their buildings are generally base, except it be in their 
cities, wherein T have observed many faire piles. Muny of 
their houses are built high and flat on the toppe, from whence 
in the coole seasons of the day they take in fresh nyre. ‘They 
have no chimnies to their houses, for they never use fire but 
to dresse their meate. In their upper roomes they have many 
lights and doores to lot in the ayre, but uso no glasse. ‘The 
materials of their best buildings are bricke or stone, well 
‘Squared and composed ; which I have observed in Amadavar 

| nari tv» course sugar mado from tho sap (aot the rind) of various 
eae 7 » 
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(that one instance may stand for all), which is.a most spacious 
‘and rich citie, entred by twelve faire gates, and compassed 
‘about witha firme stone wall. Both in thelr villages and cities 
‘aee usually many faire trees among their houses, which are 
great defence against. the violence of the sunne. They 
commonly stand 40 thike that, if a man behold a citie or 
towne from some conspicuous place, it will seeme a wood 
rather then a citie, 

‘the staple commodities of this kingdome are indico* and 
cotton-wooll. For cotton-wrooll they plant ssedes which grow 
lup into slirubs like unto our rose-busles, It blowes first 
into a yellow blossome, which falling off, there remaynes 
cod about the bignesse of a mans thumbe, in which the 
fsubstance is moyxt and. yellow, but, as it ripens, it swels 
Digger till ft breake the covering, and so in sbort time becomes 
white as snow, and then they gather it, ‘These shrubs beare 
three or foure yearex ere they supplant them. Of this wooll 
they make divers sorts of pure white cloth, some of which T 
have seene ns fine, not purer then, our hest lawne, Some of 
the courser sort of It they dye Into colours, or else stayne in It 
‘yarictie of ourlous Ogures. 

‘he ship that usually goeth from Surat to Mola [Mokha} ts 
of excceding great burthen. Some of them, T beleeve, at the 
Teast fourteeno or sixteene hundred tunnes ; but ill built, and, 
‘though they have good ordnance, cannot well defend them- 
selves. In these shipa are yeetely abundance of passengers + 
for instance, in one ship returning thence, that yeere we left 
India, eame soventeene hundred, the most of whieh mimber 
{goo not for profit but out of devotion to visite the sepulehre 
Of Mahomet at Medina, neere Meche, about one hundred and 
{iftie leagues from Moka, ‘Those which have beene there are 
ever aftr called Hoggeis [Haji], or holy men. ‘The ship bound. 


+ Purchas omitted ‘Terry's account of indigo culture, referring the 
reader initead to Finch’s narrative (se0 p. 159). ‘The omitted portion 
‘il bo found in the 1656 edition (p. 113), but it scarcely meritn quota 
on bere, 
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casily bee made in two moneths ; but in the long season of 
‘maine, and a little before and after it, the winds ure commonly 
so violent that there Is no comming, but with great hazard, 
into the Indian Sea, ‘The ship returning is usually worth two 
hundred thousand pounds sterling, most of it in gold and 
silver. Resides, for what quantitie of moniés comes out of 
Europe by other meanes into India, I cannot answere ; this 
{om yure of, that many silver streamies runne thither, ws all 
rivers to the sea, and there stay, it being Iawfull for any nation 
to bring in silver and fetch commodities, hut a crime not lesse 
thon capital! to carry any great sumune thence. ‘The coyne or 
bullion brought thither is presently melted and refined, and then 
the Mogols stumpe (which iy hix name and title in Persian 
{etters) put upon it. ‘This coyne is more pure then any I know, 
‘made of perfect silver without any allay; so that in the 
Spanish riall (the purest money of Enrope) there is sonie lowe. 
‘hey call thelr pieces of money roopecs, of which there are 
some of divers values; the meanest worth two shillings,! and 
{the best about two shillings and nine pence sterling. By these 
they account thelr estates and payments. ‘There ls a coyne 
inferiour value in Guzarat. called mamoodies (900 p. 77], 
about twelve pence sterling, Both the former and these are 
made Mkewise in halfes and quarters ;* so that three pence Is 
the least piece of silver currant in the countrey.? ‘That which 
posseth up and downe for exchange under thin rate is brasse * 
money, which they eall pices ; whereof three or thereabouts 
countervnile a peny. ‘They are made so massie as that the 
Drasse in them, put to other tises, is well worth the silver they 
fare rated at. ‘Their silver coyne is made elther round or square, 
‘but so thicke that it never breakes nor weares out. 

Now, farther for commodities, the counteey yeelds good 
store of silke, which they weave curiously, sometimes mingled 
with silver oF gold. ‘They make velvets, satting, and tattutues ; 
‘but not so rich as those of Ituly. Many drugs and gummes are 
‘Thies amended in the 1055 edition to 2s. $4. 

* Some fow in quarters * (1035 edition). 

And vory few of theta to be meen (id). 

“Tay he er fol op tev, some pla of get rahe 
‘ut tho arene very oranly son aug thes” (aie ehaoah 
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found amongst thena, especially gum-lae, with which they 
mike their hard wax. ‘The earth yeelds good minerals of lead, 
iron, copper, and brasse, and they say of silver ; which, Iftrue, 
they neede not open, being so enriched by other nations. ‘The 
spices they have come from other places, from the iands of 
Sumatra, Java, and the Moluccues. For places of pleasure 
they have curious gardens, planted with fruitfull trees and 
delightfall flowers, to which Nature daily lends such s supply 
‘as that they seeme never to fade. In these places they have 
pleasant fountaynes to bathe in and other delights by sundric 
conveyances of water, whose silent murmure helps to lay their 
seuses with the bonds of sleepe in the hot seasons of the day. 

But lest this remote counteey should seeme like an earthly 
Paradise without any discommodities, T must necdes take 
notice there of many lions, tyzres, wolves, jackals (which 
seeme to be wild dogs), and many other harmefull beasts. Ta 
their rivers are many crocodiles, anil on the land Over-growne 
suukes, with other venimous and pernicious creatures. Tn our 
houses there we often mecte with scorpions, whose stinging 
is most sensible and deadly, if the patient have not presently 
some oyle that is made of them, to anoint the part affected ; 
‘which isa present cure. ‘The aboundance of flyes in those parts 
doe likewise much annoy us; for in the heate of the day their 
‘umberlesse number is such a5 that we can be quiet in no place 
for them. ‘They are ready to cover our meate assoone as it is 
placed on the table ; and therefore wee have men that stand 
‘on purpose with napkins to fright them away when as wee are 
eating. In the night likewise we are much disquicted with 
musquatocs, like our gnats, but somewhat lesse.t And in thelr 
reat cities there are sich aboundance of bigge hungrie rats 
that they often bite a man us he lyeth on his bed. 

‘The windes in those parts, which they call the Monson, blow 
constantly, altering but few points; sixe moneths southerly, 
the other sixe northerly. ‘The moneths of Aprill and May, and 
the beginning of June till the rayne fall, are s0 extreme hot as 
‘that the winde, blowing but gently, receives such heate from 
the parched ground thnt ft much offends those that receive 

4 The 1655 edition adda that ‘chinches” (ie, bugs) were o[further 
auisanee, 
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the breath of it, ‘But God doth so provide for those parts that 
‘most commouly he sends such a strong gale as well tempers the 
hot ayre. Sometimes the winde blowes very high in thowe 
Hot and drie seusons, raysing up thiek clouds of diist and sand, 
which appeare like darke clouds full of rayne. ‘They greatly 
‘snney the people when they fall umongst them. But there is 
ho countrey without some discommodities ; for therefore the 
whe Disposer of all things hath tempered bitter things with 
‘rect, to teach man that there is no true and perfect content 
to be found in any kingdom but that of God. 

But T will returne aguine whence I dlagressed, andl looke 
farther into the qualitie of the countrey ; that affords very: 
xood horses, which the intubitants know well to. manage. 
Besides their owne, they have many of the Persian, Tarturlan, 
and Arablan breede, which have the name to be the choise 
‘ones of the world. ‘They ate about the bignesse of ours, and 
Valued among them as deare, If not ut a higher mute then we 
usually exteome ours. ‘They ure kept daintily, every good 
hone being allowed a man to dresic and feedo him ; thelr 
Provender w kind of graine, called Donna [Dana, seain), some 
What like our pease, which they boyle, and when it Ia cold, 
give them mingled with course ugar ; ‘and twise oF thrise ji 
the weeke butter to scoure thelr bodies. Here are likewise 
great number of camels, dromedaries, mules, usves, and some 
Thynoceroty, which sre large beasts us bigge ax the fayrest 
oxen England affords ; their skins lye platted, oF os it were in 
wrinkles upon thelr backs. ‘They have many elephants; the 
King for his owne particular being master of fourteene 
thousand, and his nobles and all men of qualitie in the countrey. 
have more or ease of them, somo to the number of one hundred, 
‘The elephants, though they bee the largest of all ereatures the 
carth brings forth, yet are s0 tractable (unlewe at times when 
they are mad) that a little boy I able to rule the biggest of 
them. Some of them I have seene thirteene foot high ; but 
there are amongst them (as T have heene often told) fifteene 
at the least. ‘The colour of them all is black; their skins 
thick:and smooth without hnire. “They take much delight to 
batho themselves in water, and swim better then any beast 
Thnow. ‘They lye downe and arise againe at pleasure, as other 
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beasts doe. ‘Their pace is not swift, about tree mile an houre ; 
bbut of all beasts in the world are most sure of foot, for they 
never fall nor stnmble to endanger their rider. ‘They are most 
docile ereatures and, of all those we account meerely sensible, 
come neerest unto reason. Lipsins* in hix Epistles (1 Cent, 
Bpial, 50) out of his observations from others writes more of 
them then Lean confirme, or any (I perswade my selfe) beleeve j 
yet many things remarkable, which seeme indeed acts of reason 
rather then sence, I have observed in them, For instance, an 
elephant. will doe any thing almost that his keeper commands 
him ; as, 1f he would have him affright a man, he will moke 
towards him as if hee would tread him in pieces, and when he 
fs come at him, doe him no hurt ; if he would have him to 
‘abuse or dikgrace a man, ho will take dirt or kennel water in 
hhis trunke and dash it in his face, ‘Their trunks are long 
grisselly mout» hanging downe twixt their teeth, by some 
called their hand, which they make use of upon all occasions, 
‘An English merchant of good credit upon his owne knowledge 
reported this of a great elephant in Adsmcere (the place then 
‘of the Mogols residence), who being bronght often through the 
bazar or market phice,  womnn who sate there to sell herby 
‘was wont whually to give hin a handfull as he passed by, "This 
elephant afterward, being mad, brake his fetters and tooke his 
way through the market place, ‘The people, all affrighted, 
mode haste to secure themselves ; amongst whom was thix 
herbe-woman, who (for feare and haste) forgat her little child. 
‘The elephant, come to the place where shee usually sate, 
stopt, and, seeing a child lle about her herbs, tooke it up gently 
with his trunke, nob doing it the least harme, and layed it 
‘upon a stall under a house not farre off ; and then proceeded 
in his furious course, Acosta (a travelling Jesutte) relates the 
like of an elephant in Goa, from his owne experience.* Some 
elephants the King keeps for exccution of malefuctors ; who 
being brought to suffer death by that mightle beast, if his 
keeper bid him dispatch the offender speedily, will presently 
with his foot pash him into pieces ; if otherwise he would 


4 Justus Lipetua (Joost Lips), the Dutch humanist, 1687-1000, 
4 Seo Cbristoval Acosta’s Tractado de lax Droger y Medecinay de fas 
Trubias Orientalea (Burgos, 1978), p. 417. 
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have him tortured, this vast creature will breake his joynts 
by degrees one after the other, as men are broken upon the 
wheele, 

‘The Mogol takes much delight in those stately creatures, and 
therefore oft when hee sits forth in his majestie calls for them, 
capecially the fairest ; who are taught to bend to him as.it 
‘were in reverence, when they first come into his presence, 
‘They often fight before hint, beginning thelr combat like rams, 
bby munning flercely one ut the other ; after, ax hoares with thelr 
tusks, they fight with thelr teeth and trunks. In this violent 
‘opposition they ate each #0 carefull to preserve lis rider, ax 
thit very few of them at those times recelve hurt. They are 
‘governed with an hook of stecle, made like the fron end of 
Doat-hook, with which thelr keepers, sitting on their neckes, 
put them buck or pricke them forward at their pleasure, ‘The 
King tealnes up many of his elephants for the warre who 
carrie each of them one fron runne ubout sixe foot long, lying 
upon a square strong frame of wood, fustned with girts or 
ropes upon him, which like an harquebuse is et into the timber 
with a loop of iron. At the foure comers of this frame are 
banners of silke, put upon short poles; within sits a gunner 
to make his shot according to his ogeasion, ‘The peece carrleth 
4 bullet about the bignesse of a little tennis-ball, When the 
King travels, he ath many elephants thus appointed for 
‘guard, Hee keeps many of them for state to goe before him, 
who are adorned with bosses of brasse, and some of them are 
made of massie silver or gold, having likewise divers bells 
‘about them, in which they delight. ‘They have faire coverings, 
cither of cloth or velvet oF cloth of silver or gold; and for 
greater state, banners of ailke carried before them, in which ix 
the ensigne of their great king (a tion in the stinne) * imprinted. 
‘Phese are allowed ench three oF foure men at the least, to waite 
upon them. “Hee makes ise of others to carrie himselfe or his 
‘women, who ait in pretie convenient receptacles fastued on 
‘their baokes (which our painters describe like to castles), made 
of slight turn'd pillars, richly covered, that will hold foure 
sitters. Others he employes for carriage of his necessaries, 


* Boe The Nmbaeoy of Sir Thumas Roe, voli, p. 883, 
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Oncly he hath one faire elephant, which is content to be 
fettered, Dut would never indure man or other burthen on 
his backe. 

‘These vast beasts, though the countrey be very frultfull and. 
all provision cheape, yet by reason of their huge bulke are very 
chargeable in keeping ; for such as are well fed stand their 
masters in, foure or five shillings each of them the day. ‘They 
tare kept without doores, where by a sollid chaine upon one 
of their hind legges they fasten them to u tree or some strong 
post. As they stand in the sunne, the flyes often vex them ; 
wherefore with their feete they make dust, the ground being 
very dry, and with their truncks east it ubout their bodies to 
drive away the flyer. Whenas they are mad (as usually the 
males are once a yeare for their females, when they are lustie, 
but in few dayes after come aguine in temper), they aro 50 
mischievous that they will strike any thing (but their keeper) 
that comes in their way; and their strength is such as that 
they will beate an horse oF eamell deadl with thelr truncke at 
tone blow. At these times, to prevent mischiefe, they are kept 
apart from company, fettered with chaines, But if by chance 
in theie phrensic they get loose, they will make after every 
‘thing they ee stirre ; in which case there {s no meanes to xtop 
them in their violent course but by lighting of wild-fire, 
prepared for that purpose, whose sparkling and cracking 
makes them stand still and tremble. ‘The King allowes every 
‘one of his great elephants foure females, which in their language 
they call wives. ‘The males testicles lye about his fore-head ; 
the females teates are betwixt her fore-legges. Shee carrieth 
her young one whole yeure ere she bring it forth. ‘Thirtic yeares 
expire ere they come to their full growth, and they fulfill the 
accustomed age of man ete they dye. Notwithstanding the 
great plentie of them, they are valued there ut exceeding great 
rates ; some of them prized at one thousand pounds sterling 
and more. 

‘Now, for the inhabitants of Indostan, they were anciently 
Gentiles, or notorious idolaters, called in generall Hindoos ; 
but ever since they were subdued by Tamberlaine, have beene 
mixed with Mahometans. ‘There are besides many Persians 
and Turtars, many Abissines and Armenians, and some few 

x2 
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‘almost of every people in Asia," if not af Europe, that have 
residence here. Amongst them are some Jewes, but not 
heloved, for their very name is a proverbe or word of reproch, 
For the stature of these Easterne Indians, they are like us, 
‘but generally very streight, for T never beheld any in those 
parts crooked. ‘They are of a tawnie or olive colour ; their 
haire blacke as a raven, but not curl'd. They love not @ man 
‘or woman that is very white or faire, because that (as they say) 
is the colour of lepers (common amongst them). Most of the 
Mahometans, but the Moolaes (which are their priests) or those 
that are very old and retyred, keepe their chinnes bare, but 
suffer the haire on their upper lip to grow as long as Nature 
‘will feed it? ‘They usually shave off all the haire from their 
heads, reserving onely a locke on the crowne for Mahomet to 
pull them into Heaven. Both among the Mahometans and 
Gentiles are excellent barbers. ‘The people often wash their 
bodies, and anoint themselves with sweet oyles. 

‘The habits both of the men and women are little different, 
made for the most part of white cotton-cloth. For the fashion, 
‘they are close, streight to the middle, hanging loose downward 
below the knee. ‘They weare long breeches underneath, made 
close to their bodies, that reach to their ankles, ruffling like 
oots on the smal of their legs. ‘Ther feet are bare in their 
shooes, which most commonly they weare like slippers, that 
‘they may the more readily put them off when they come into 
their houses, whose floores are covered with excellent carpets 
(made in that kingdom, good as any in Turkie or Persia) or 
somwhat else (according to the qualitie of the man) more base, 
upon which they sit, when as they conferre or eate, like taylors 
on their shop-boards. ‘The mens heads are covered with a long 
thinne wreathe of cloth, white or coloured, which goes many 
times about them; they call it a shash. ‘They uncover not 
‘theie heads when as they doe reverence to their superiours, but 
in stead of that bow their bodies, putting their right hands to 
the top of their heads, after that they Ihave touched the earth 

tm the Inter edition ery avers that he saw some Chineso and 
TSP'tho Ita edition sae dak the alti ept ack + 
continually with black eed cumbes bla 
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with them ; 28 much as to say, the partie they salute shall, it 
he please, tread upon them. ‘Those that bee equals take one 
the other by the chinne or beard, asJoab did Amosa (2 Sam.20), 
but-salute in Jove, not treacherie. ‘They have good words to 
expresse their wel-wishes, as this: Greeb-a Nemoas that is : 
Aish the prayers of the poore ;! and many other like these most 
significant, 

‘The Mahometan women, except they bee dishonest or pore, 
come not abroad. ‘They are very well favoured, though not 
fuire ; their heads covered with yelles. ‘Their haire hangs 
down behind them twisted with silke. ‘Those of qualitie are 
bedecked with many jewels about their neckes and wrists. 
Round about their eares are holes made for pendants; and 
‘every woman hath one of her nostrils pierced, that there, when 
‘as slice please, shee may weare a ring, It should seme an 
ancient ornament (Es{aiah] 3. 21). ‘The women in those parts 
have a great happinesse above all 1 know, in their easie 
bringing forth of children ; for it isu thing common there, for 
‘women great with childe one day to ride, carrying their infants 
in their bodies, the next day to ride againe, carrying them in 
their armes. 

For the language of this empire, I meane the vulgar, it is 
called Indostan ; a smooth tongue, and easic to be pronounced, 
which they write as wee to the right hand* The learned 
tongues are Persian and Arabian, which they write backward, 
‘as the Hebrewes, to the left. ‘There is little Jearning among. 
‘them ; a reason whereof may be their pemury of bookes, which 
fare but fow, and they manuscripts. ut doubtlesse they are 
men of strong copacities, and, were there literature among 
them, would be the authors of many excellent warkes. ‘They 
hhave heard of Aristotle (whom they eall Aptis), and have some 

* The plirase is really » form of address: ghorib.nats, * considerate 
to the poor’. Sir Charles Lyall points out that Terry has confused 


2 Tes expremed by leticrs which aro vory much different from those 
Arelian ‘wre formed’ 
(1085 edition, p. 253), ‘Terey is rleerng to either Hindi or Gujarat, 


* Possibly Terry had heard him referred to as al fuilnif, Le. the 
philosopher. 
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of his bookes translated into Arabian, Avicenna, that noble 
physician, was borne in Samarcandia, the countrey of Tamer- 
Ines in whose scence they have good sil." commen 
diseases of the countrey are bloudie fluxes, hot fevers and 
calentures ; in all which they prescribe fasting as a principal 
remedie. That filthy disease, the consequence of inconti- 
tae, is cmon smongat thea, ‘The people In gene 
tse abot our agent Hg have more old men They 
delight much in musicke, and have many stringed and wind 
instruments, which never seemed in my care to bee any thing 
bat ilcod. “They write many tie poems, and compos 
Stover or anal fcr ome entre ? apo ten 
svs to have good skin astro And in men of that 
profession the King puts so much confidence that hee will not 
tndvtake a jurnt or ye de any thing of he st come 
quenee, unlesse his wizards tell him tis a good and prosperous: 
tose 

‘The Gentiles beginne their yeare the first of March. ‘The 
Muahometans theirs at the very instant (as the astrologers 
ghesse) that the sunne enters into Aries ; from which time the 
King keepes a feast thut is called the Nooros, signifying 
ine dye ict ne continues (ke tat Ahasneon me 
in the third yeare of his raigne : Ester the first) ; where all his 
nobles assemble in their greatest pompe, presenting him with 
gifts, hee repaying them againe with princely rewards; at 
which time being in his presence, I beheld most immense and 
incredible riches to my amazement in gold, pearles, precious 
Stones, jevel and many other gtaring vnties. ‘Th fest 
Tooke note of at Nandos [Mande ee the Mog bath 
'# most spacious house, larger then any I have seene ; in which 
many excellent arches and vaults speake for the exquisite skill 
Of his abjects In artectre. At Agra hee hath «pace 
wherein two large towers, the least ten foot square, are covered 
with plate of the purest gold. 

"here aren hangings onthe wal of hs hoses, by reason 

‘Geen I, Tes i come 
ghar Satins fe pan 

nd om Tom aa 
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of the heate ; the wals ure either painted or else beautified 
‘with a purer white lime then thut we eall Spanish. The floores, 
paved with stone or else made with lime aud sund, Uke our 
playster of Paris, are spred with rich carpets. ‘There lodge 
nome in the Kings house but his women and eunuches, and some 
little boyes which hee keepes ubout him fora wicked use, Hee 
talwayes cates in private among his women upon great varietic 
of excellent dishes, which dressed and prooved by the taster 
are served in vessels of gold (as they say), covered nnd sealed 
up, and so by eunuchs brought to the King. He hath meate 
ready at all houres, and calls for it at plewsure. ‘They feede 
not freely on full dishes of beefe und mutton (as we), but anuch 
‘on rice boyled with pieces of flesh or dressed many other wayes. 
‘They have not many ronst or baked meats, but stew most of 
their flesh, Among many dishes of this kinde He take notice 
‘but of one they call Deu Pario,t made of venison cut in slices, 
to which they put onions und herbs, some rootes, with a little 
spice sand butter: the most savorie meate T ever tasted, and 
doe almost thinke it that very dish which Jucob made ready 
for his father, when he got the blessing. 

In this kingdome there aro no innes to entertaine strangers. 
‘Onely in great townes and cities ure faire houses built for their 
receit: (which they call Sarray), not inhubited ; where any 
pussengers may have roome freely, but must bring with him 
his bedding, his cooke, and other necessaries wherein to dresse 
his mento; which arc usually carried on camels, or else in 
‘carts drawne with oxen, wherein they have tents to piteh when 
they meete with no Surras, ‘The inferior sort of people ride 
fon oxeu, horses, mules, camels, or dromedaries (the women 
like the ten); or else in slight coaches with two wheeles, 
covered on the top and backe, but the fore-part and sides 
‘open, unlesse they carrie women. They will conveniently hold 
two persons, beside the driver. ‘They ure drawne by oxen, one 
‘youke in a coach, sited for colour, but many of them are white, 
hot very large. ‘They are guided with cords, which goe through 
the parting of their nostrils and so twixt their hornes into the 
couchmens hand. ‘They drese and keepe then elothed as 

1 mia secans to bo meant for dopyaj ot dupiylzah, for which see the 
ia, vol 1 00. 
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their horses. ‘They are naturally nimble ; to which use makes 
them so fitting to performe that labour, as that they will goe 
‘twentie miles a day or more with good speed. ‘The better sort 
ride on elephants, or else are carried upon mens shoulders 
‘lone, in a slight thing they call a palankee [palanquin), which 
is like a couch or standing pallat, but covered with a eannopie. 
‘This should seme an ancient effeminacie sometimes used in 
Rome, Juvenal * thus describing a fat lawyer that fil'd one of 
them : Causidici novacum veniatlectica Mathonis plenaipso——. 

For pastimes they delight in hawking, hunting of hares, 
deere, or wilde beasts. Their dogs for chase are made some- 
what like our gray-hounds, but much lesse; they open not 
in the pursuite of the game. ‘They hunt likewise with leopards, 
which by leaping sease on that they pursue. ‘They have & 
cunning device to take wild-fowle ; where a fellow goes into 
the water with a fowle of that kind he desires to catch, whose 
skinne is stuffed 50 artificially as that it appeares alive. He 
‘keepes all his body but the fuce under water, on which he layes 
this counterfeit ; thus comming among them, plucks them by 
th legs under water” They shoote for pastime much in bowes, 
‘which are made curiously in the countrey of butfeloes homes, 
glewed together ; to which they have arrowes made of little 
canes, excellently headed and feathered. In these they are 50 
skilfull that they will kill birds flying. Others take delight in 
managing their horses on which they ride, or else are otherwise 
carried, though they have not one quarter of a mile to goe ; 
the men of qualitie holding it dishonorable to goe on foote. 

In their houses they play much at that most ingenious game 
‘we call chesse, or else st tables. ‘They have cardes, but quite 
different from ours. Sometimes they make themselves merry 

1 “In his first Satire’, adda tho 1655 edition; where the following 
translation is given = 

Mlatho the pleader comes in his new chaire, 

+ Dono Tithe atte ae 

4 ‘This practices deseribed nthe Ain (yl ip 206); alto by Ovington 
(Page to Surat, p. 374), 

+t old Hoglah namo for backgammon. ‘The Indian equivalent here 
‘ferred to, viz tho game of chaupor, is described in the Avs (vol.i,p-303). 
‘An account of indian eards will be found at p 306 ofthe ame velume. 
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‘with cunning jugglers or mountebankes, who will suffer snakes 
they keepe in baskets to bite them, and presently cure the 
‘swelling with powders ; or else they see the trickes of apes and 
monkeyes. 

In the southerne parts of Indostan are great store of large 
white apes ; some, I dare boldly say, as tall as our biggest 
gray-hounds.. They are fearefull (as it should seeme) to birds 
‘hut make their nests in trees ; wherefore Nature hath taught 
‘them this subtiltie, o secure themselves by building their little 
houses on the twigs of the utmost boughs, there hanging like 
purse-nets, to which the apes cannot possibly come 

Every great towne or citie of India hath markets twice a day: 
in the coole season presently after the sunne is risen, and a little 
before his setting. ‘They sell almost every thing by weight. In 
the heate of the day they keepe their houses ; where the men 
of better fashion, lying on couches or sitting on their earpets, 
hhave servants stand about them who, beating the ayre with 
broade fannes of stife leather or the like, make winde to coole 
them, And taking thus their ease, they often call their barbers, 
‘who tenderly gripe and smite their armes and other parts of 
their bodies, instead of exercise, to stirre the bloud. It is 
pleasing wantonnesse, and much used in those hot climes. 

T must needes commend the Mehumetans and Gentiles for 
their good and faithfull service ; amongst whom w stranger 
‘may travell alone, with o great charge of money or goods, 
quite through the countrey and take them for his guard, yet 
never bee neglected or injured by them. ‘They follow their 
‘masters on foote, carrying swords and bucklers or bowes and. 
arrowes for their defenee ; and by reason of great plentie of 
provision in that kingdome, » man may hire them upon easie 
conditions, for they will not desire above five shillings the 
moone, paide the next day after the change (Quibus line toga, 
cealceus hine est ; et panis fumusque domi), to provide them- 
selves all necessaries, and for it doe most diligent service. Such 


* He is describing the nest of the weaver bird. 
= Another quotation from Juvenal's Satires, ‘The 1635 edition 
tcanalates the pasaago th 
‘Their coat, their shooes, their bresd, their fre, 
‘And all besides, bought with this hire.” 
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4s their pietie to their parents that those which have no greater 
‘meanes will impart halfe of it at the least to releeve thelr 
necessities, choosing rather for to fumnish themselves then to 
see them want 

‘There are, both among the Mahumetans and Gentiles, men 
of undaunted courage. ‘Those of note among the Mahumetans 
‘are called Halockes,' inhabiting Hajacan, adjoyning to the 
Kingdowe of Persia ; of else Patans, taking their denomination 
from province in the kingdome of Bengala2 "These will 
Jooke an esiemle boldly in the face and maintaine with their 
lives their reputation of valour, Among the many sects of 
Gentiles there is but one nice of fighters, called Rashbootes, 
‘8 number of which live by spoyle; who in troopes surprise 
poore passengers, cruelly butchering those they get under Uheir 
power. ‘Those excepted, all the rest in the countrey are in 
general pusilanimous, and had rather quarrell then fight: 
having such poore spirits in respect of us Christians that the 
‘Mogol is pleased often to use this proverbe : Unit one Portugal 
“will beate three of them, and one Engtish-man three Portugal. 

‘Touching their munition for the warre, they have gootl 
ordnance, made (for ought I could gather) very unciently in 
those parts, Iron peeces carried upon elephants (before 
described), und lesser gunnes sade for foot-men, who ure 
somewhat long in taking their ayme, but come us neere the 
marke ax any I ever sw. ‘They fire all their peeces) with 
muteh, As for gun-powder, they make very good. ‘They use 
lances and swords and targets (shields), bowes and arrowes. 
‘Their swords are made crooked like « faulchion, very sharpe, 
but for want of skill in those that temper them, will breake 
rather then beud ; and therefore wee often sell our sword- 
blades at high prices that will bow and become streight againe. 
have seene horse-men there, who have earried whole armories 
about them, thus appointed : ot their sides good awords ; 
under them sheves of arrowes ; on their shoulders bucklers, 
and upon their backs guns fastned with belts ; at the left side 
bboves hanging in eases, and Tances about two yards and « halfe 
‘Tho Balochi wor sonttered all over Novthern and Wostern Indi, 
‘owing to the gencenl tio of their eames for the transportation of goods, 

Thi is, of coure, a miata, 
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Tong (having excellent steele heads), which they carrie in their 
funds, Yet for all this harnesse, the most of them dare not 
resist a man of courage, though he have for his defence but the 
worst of those weapons. ‘The armies in those easterne wurres 
oftentimes consist of incredible multitudes ; they talke of some 
which have exceeded that mightie host which Zerab, King of 
Ethiopis, brought against Asa (2 Chron. 14). ‘The musicke 
‘they have when they goe to battell is from kittle-drums and 
Tong winde instruments. ‘The armies on both sides usually 
heginne with most furious onsets ; but in short time, for want 
of good discipline, one side is routed sind the controversie, not 
without much slaughter, decided. 

‘The Mahometans have faire churches, which they call 
Mesquits, built of stone. ‘The broade side towards the west 
is made up close, like w wall; that towards the east is erected 
fon pillars ; 0 that the length of them is north and south, 
which way they burie their dead. At the corners of their 
great churches which stand in cities are high pinacles, to 
whose tops the Moolaas ascend certain times of the day and 
prociaime their prophet Mahomet thus in Arabian = La Alla 
illa Ala, Mahomet Resul-Alla;* that is: No God but one God, 
‘and Mahomet the ambassadour of God. This in stead of bells, 
(which they endure not in their temples) put the most religious 
in minde of their devotion. Which words Master Coryat often 
hearing in Agra, upon a certaine time got up into © turret, 
over against the priest, and contradicted him thus in o loude 
voyee? La Alla, illa Alla, Hosaret-Kesu Ebw-Alla:* No God 
but one God, and Christ the Sonne of God ; sand further added 
that Mahomet ws an impostor ; which bold attempt in many: 
‘other places of Asia, where Mahomet ix more zealously pro~ 
fussed, had forfetted his life with as much torture us tyrannie 
could invent. But here every man hath Ubertie te professe 
iis owne religion freely and, for any restriction Iever observed, 
to dispute against theirs with impunitie. 

‘Now concerning their burials. Every Mahometan of qualitie 
In his life time provides a faire sepulcher for himselfe ond 


The proper for is: 12 aha WlaLih, Mubammader-or- 
_ * Hasarat Ind Ton Allah, 
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Kindred, encompassing with a firme wall a good circuit of 
ground, neere some tanke (about which they detight for to 
Durie their dead) or else in a place nigh springs of water that 
‘may make pleasant fountaynes ; neere which hee erects 
tombe, round or square, vaulted upon pillars, or else made 
lose, to be entred with doores; under which are the bodies 
‘of the dead interred. ‘The rest of the ground they plant with 
treea und flowers, as if they would make Elysian fields stich as 
the poets dreamed of, wherein their youles might take thelr 
repose. They burie not within their churches. ‘There are 
many goodly monuments of this kinde, richly adorned, built 
to the memorie of such s they have esteemed saints, of which 
they have a lunge kalender. In these are lamps continually 
burning, whither men transported with blinde devotion daily 
resort, there to contemplate the happines these Pieres [bee 
. 180] (for so they call them) enjoy. But among many faire 
piles there dedicated to this use, the most excellent tt at 
Secandra, a village three miles from Agra. It was beganne by 
Achabar-sha, this Kings father, who there lyes buried, and 
finished by this present King, who meanes to lye beside 
him, 

‘Their Moolaas imploy much of their time like scriveners, to 
doe businesse for others. ‘They have libertie to marrie as well 
as the people, from yhom they are not distinguished in habite, 
‘Some live retyted, that xpend their dayes in meditation oF 
else in giving good morall precepts unto others. These are 
of high esteeme; and so are another sort called Seayds [yee 
1p. 171]. who derive themselves from Mahomet. ‘The priests doe 
neither reade nor preach in their churches ;1 but there is a set 
forme of prayer in the Arabian tongue, not understood by most 
‘of the common people, yet repeated by them as well as by the 
Moolaas. ‘They likewise rehearse the names of God and 
Mahomet certayne times every day upon beads, like the 
misled Papist, who seemes to regard the number rather 


‘Tn tho 1655 elition this statement la corrected to one that the 
tallahe “read sowie parclla out of their Alcaran upon Frydayy (which 
ea a Nn ee 
‘mosquit or churches, further daiver some precepts, w! 

‘gather oat of it, unto their misersbly deladed hearers. oe 
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then the weight of prayers. Before they goe into their churches 
they wash thelr feete, and entring in put off their shooes. As 
they beginne their devotions, they stop their eares and fixe 
their eyes, that nothing may divert their thoughts. ‘Then in 
‘a soft and still voyce they utter their prayers; wherein are 
many words most significantly expressing the omnipotencie, 
greatnesse, eternitie, and other attributes of God ; many words: 
full of humiliation, confessing with divers submissive gestures 
their owne unworthinesse ; when they pray, casting themselves 
low upon their faces sundrie times, and then acknowledge 
that they are burthens to the earth and poison to the aire, and 
the like, and therefore dare not so much as Iooke up to heaven, 
but at last: comfort themselves in the mereles of God through 
the mediation of Mahomet. And many amongst them (to the 
shame of us Christians), what impediment soever they have, 
tither by pleasure or profit, pray five times every day, at six, 
nine, twelve, three, and six of the clock. But, by the way, 
they distinguish their time in a different manner from us, 
dividing the day into foure and the night into as many parts, 
which they call Pores [pahar]. These are ugaine subdivided 
ach into eight parts, which they eall Grees [ghari], measured 
according to the ancient custome by water dropping out of 
‘one little vessell into another, by which there alwayes stand 
servants appointed for that purpose," smiting with an hammer 
‘a concave piece of pure metall, like the inner part of an ordi- 
narie platter, hanging by the brim on a wyre, the number of 
Grees and Pores as they passe. 

For the temperance of many, both among the Mahometans 
and Gentiles, it is such as that they will rather die (like the 
‘mother and her seven sonnes : 2 Mac{cabecs] 7) then eate or 
drinke any thing their law forbids. Such meate and drinke 
‘as their law allowes they use onely to satisfle nature, not 
‘appetite; hating gluttonie, and esteeming drankennesse (as 
indeed it is) a second madnesse, and therefore have but one 
word in thelr language (mest) for a drunkard and @ mad-man.* 
‘They keepe a solemne Lent, which they call the Ram-Jan, 

1 fo turn that vessel up ayain when it ia all dropped ont, and then 
‘tostrike’, he, (1058 edition). 

This fs an overstatement, though maa! haa a wide connotation. 
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about the moneth of August, which continues one whole 
moone ; during which time those that bee strict in their 
religion forbeare their women, and will take neither meate nor 
drinke so long as the sunne is above their horizon ; but after 
he is set, eate at pleasure.’ Towards the end of this Lent they 
conseerate a day of mourning to the memorie of their dead 
friends ; when I have beheld divers of the meaner sort make 
bitter lamentation, (Beside this common saiinesse, there are 
many foolish women who often in the yeere, so long as they 
survive, moysten the graves of their husbands or children with 
affectionate tearcs.) But when the night begins to cover the 
day of generall mourning, they fire an innumerable companie 
of lamps and lights, which they set onthe sides and tops of 
their houses and all other most conspicuous places ; andl when 
‘these are extinguished, take foode. ‘The Ram-Jan fully ended, 
the most devout Mahometans assemble to some famousmisquit, 
‘where by a Moola some part of the Alcoran (which they will not 
touch without reverence) is publikely read. ‘They keepe a 
feast in November, called Buccaree (Bakarah-td], signifying the 
Ram-feast, when they solemnely kill a ram, and roast him in 
memorie of that ram which redeemed Ishmael (as they say) 
when Abraham was readie to make him a sacrifice. Many 
other feasts they have in memorie of Mahomet and their 
Picres. 

‘They have the bookes of Moses, whom they call Moose 
Carym-Alla : Moses the righteous of God. Ibrahim Calim- 
Alla: Abraham the faithfull of God.* So Ishmael, the true 
sacrifice of God; Dahoode [Daad], David the prophet of 
God; Selimon [Sulaiman], Salomon the wisedome of God; all 
expressed, as the former, in short Arabian words. ‘To whose 
Particular remembrances they daily sing ditties. And more- 

‘Torry was misled by the fact that both ia 1617 and in 1018 the 
beginning of Ramszin fell within the month of August, The 1655 
coition substitutes: * which begin the frst new moon which happens in 
September’; but this i also wrong. As the Muhammadan year is 
Janar, any given month in time maves round the caleadar of the solar 


year. 
* These epithets should be: Gas Kolimullah, Moses, the man who 
‘eanvered with Gods Tirahim Khaliallah, Abraham,'the friend of 
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any thing is dressed in our vessels. 

Among the Mahometans are many called Dervises, which 
relinguish the world and spend their dayes in solitude, expect 
ing a recompence in a better life ; whose sharpe and strict 
penances they voluntarily under-take farre exceede all those 
the Romanists boast of: For instance, there are some that 
Jive alone upon the tops of hills remote from companie, there 
passing their time in contemplation, and will rather famish: 


they call religious men, who weare nothing about them but 
to hide their shame ; and these, like the Mendicant Friars, 
bogge for all they eate. Usually they live in the suburbs of 
‘great cities or townes, und are like the man our blessed Saviour 
mentions, about the eitie of the Gadarens, which hnd devils 
and ware no clothes, neither abode in any house but in the 
‘tombes. They make little fires in the day, sleeping at night 
the warme ashes, with which they besmeare their bodies. 
‘These ashmen suffer not the rasor at any time to come upon 
their heads, and some of them let their nayles grow like birds 
clawes, as it is written of Nabuchadnezar, when hee was 
driven out from the societie of men. And there are a sort 
among them, called Mendce,' who, like the priests of Baal, 
2 Sie Charles Lyall soggesta that this term may represent Mahdow', 
cot of Sah Bevo in Gojeat Tn Tnuia Maid popolaly 
‘During the Muharram sock devotees often gash 
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often cut their flesh with knives and launcers. Others T have 
seene who out of devotion put such massie fetters of iron upon 
their Jegs as that they ean scarce stirre with them ; and 40," 
as fast as they are able, goe many miles in pilgrimage barefoote 
upon the parching ground, to visit the sepulchres of their 
deluding saints; thus taking more paines to. goe to. hell 
(tantum reltigio potuit suadere malorum*) then any Christian T 
know doth to goe ta heaven. ‘These marry not, Sich as doc, 
Mahomet allowes foure wives. Besides they take libertie to 
keepe as many women as they are able. Only the priests 
content themselves with one. Notwithstanding this polygamie, 
the hot jealousies of the lustfull Mahometans are such that they 
will scarce endure the brothers or fathers of their beloved wives 
‘or women to have speech with them, except in their presence + 
and Tine, by this restraint, hath made it odious for such 
‘women as have the reputation of honestie to be seene at any 
time by strangers, ‘But if they dishonour their husbands beds 
oo, being unmarried, are found incontinent, professing chastitie, 
rather then they shall want punishment, their owne brothers 
‘will bee their executioners ; who for such unnaturall nets shall 
bbe commended rather then questioned, Yet there is toleration 
for impudent harlots, who are ns little ashamed to entertayne 
‘us others openly to frequent their houses. ‘The women of better 
fashion have eunuchs in stead of men to wait upon them ; 
‘who In their minoritie are deprived of all that may provoke 
Jealousie. 

‘Their marriages are solemnized in great pompe. For after 
the Moola hath joyned thefr hands, with some other ceremonie 
‘and words of benediction, the first watch of the night they 
begin their jolie; the man on horse-backe, be he poore oF 
riche, with his friends about him, many eresset lightly before 
him, with drums and wind instruments and other pastimes. 
‘The woman followes with her friends in coaches, covered; and 
after they have thus passed the most eniinent places of the 
celtic or towne they live in, returne home and there part with 
1a banquet, the men and women separated. ‘They marry for 

‘Tho 1055 edition add (p, 283). * covered with blow mantles. 


{A wall-nown quotation from Lucretia. ‘The 1655 edition givoa tha 
whole pasmage. * Lights? 
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‘the most part ut the ages of twelve or thirteene, their mothers 
‘most commonly making the matches. 

Now more particularly of the Gentiles, which are there 
Aistracted in fourscore and foure several sects, all differing 
mainly in opinion ; which had oftentimes fild me with wonder, 
but that I know Satan (the father of division) to be the seducer 
of them all. ‘Their illiterate priests are called Bramins ; who, 
for ought T eould ever gather, are so sottish and inconstant in 
their grounds that they searce know what they hold. ‘They 
have little churches which they call Pagodes, built round, in 
‘which ure images for worship made in monstrons shapes. Some 
of them dreame of Elysian fields, to. which their soules must 
passe over a Styx or Acharon, and there take new bodies. 
Others hold that ere long the world shall have a period ; after 
which they shall live here againe on a new garth, Some 
Bramins have told me how that they acknowledge one God, 
‘whom they describe with 0 thousand hands, with a thousand 
feete, and as many eyes, thereby expressing his power. They 
talke of foure books, which about six thousand yeeres since 
‘Were sent them from God by their prophet Ram ; whereof two 
‘were sealed up and might not be opened ; the other to be read 
‘onely-by themselves? ‘They say that there are seven orbes, 
above which 1s the seate of God : that God knowes not petie 
things, or, if He doe, regards them not. ‘They ciroumscribe 
God unto place, suying that He may be seene, but as in a mist 


©The version in the 1655 edition (p. 249) is an follows; ‘Those 
raimins talk of two hooks, which, not long after the Creatfon, when the 
world began to be: they say wero delivered by Almighty God to 
ramon © one of whick books (Ghey say), containing very bigh and 
secret snd mysterious things, was sealed up and might not be opened ; 
the other to bo read, but onely by the Bramins or priests. And this 
book thus to be nad camo after, as they further soy, into the hands of 
Bremay.. wnd by him it was communicated unto Ran wad Permissar, 
two other fam'd propheta amongst them, which those heathen 
‘wise exceedingly magnifie, aa they do some others whove names 
‘hob Now that book, which they call the Shester, or the hook 
‘Written word, hath been transcribed in all ages ever since by the Bramins, 
‘Git of which they deliver precepts unto the people.’ Tn this *Bramon 
in Brakna, the primeval spirit: “Bremaw, the god Brabwa : * Ram", 
Rima; *Pernimar’, Parameshera (i.e. Shiva): and * Sheater* the 
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afarre off, not neere. ‘They beleeve that there are devils, but 
so bound in chaines that they cannot hurt them. ‘They eall 
a man Adam [Hind. adm), from our first father Adam, whose 
wile, tempted with the forbidden fruit, tooke it (as they say) 
and eate it downe ; but-as her husband swallowed it, the hand 
of God stopped it in his throat ; whence man hath a bunch 
there, which women have not, called by them Adams apple. 
As anciently among the Jewes, their priesthood is hereditarie ; 
for every Bramins sone is a priest, and marries a Bramins 
aughter. And so among all the Gentiles the men take the 
daughters of those to bee their wives which are of their fathers 
tribe, sect, and occupation ; for instance, a merchants sonne 
tmurries « merchants daughter. And every mans sonne that 
lives by his labour marries the daughter of him that is of his 
‘owne profession ; by which meanes they never advance them- 
selves, These Gentiles take but one wife; of which they are 
not so fearefull as the Mahometans of their multitude, for they 
suffer them to goe abroad. ‘They are married yong, at six or 
seven yeeres old (their parents making the contracts), and 
about twelve come together. ‘Their nuptials, as those of 
‘the Mahometans, are performed with much pompe and 
jolltie. 

For their habit, it differs little from the Mahometans ; but 
‘many of the women weare rings upon their toes, and therefore 
agoe barefoote. ‘They have likewise broad rings of brasse (or 
better metall according to the qualitie of the woman) about 
the small of the legges to take off and on; haply such ax 
the Prophet meant by the tinkling ornaments about the feete, 
or the ornaments of the legs, which the Jewish women were 
‘wont to put on (Hsay 3). And such as these they have about 
their armes. ‘The flaps or nether part of their eares are boared 
when they are yong, which hole, daily stretched and made 
‘wider by things kept in it for that purpose, at last becomes so 
Jarge that it will hold a ring (I dare boldly say) as large as a 
little saweer, made hollow on the sides for the flesh to rest in. 
Both men and women wash their bodies every day before they 
eate ; which done, they keepe off their clothes (but the eovering 
‘of modestie) till they have fed. ‘This outward washing apper- 
talnes, as they thinke, to their clensing from sinne ; not unlike 
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the Pharisies, who would not eate with unwashen hande 
(Mar, 7). Hence they aseribe a certaine divinitie to rivers, 
but above all to Ganges daily flocking thither in troopes, and 
there throw in pieces of gold wr silver, necordinug Wo their devo- 
ton and abilities after which they wash their bodies. Both 
men and women paint on their fore-heads or other parts of 
their faces red or yellow spots, 

Now farther for theie grosse opinions, they beleeve not the 
resurrection of flesh ; and therefore burne the bodies of thei 
dead neere some river (if they may with conveniencie), wherein 
they sowe the ashes, Their widowes marrie not ; but, after 
the losse of their husbands, eut thetr haire and spend all their 
life following as neglected creatures ; whence, to bee free from 
shame, many yong women are ambitious to die with honor 
(as they esteeme it), when their fery love brings them to the 
flames (as they thinke) of murtyrdome most willingly; follow 
ing their dead husbands unto the fire, and there imbracing are 
hurt with them ; but this they doe voluntary, not compelled. 
‘The parents and friends of those women will most joyfully 
‘accompanie them, and when the wood is fitted for this hellish 
soerifice and begins to burne, ull the people assembled shoute 
and make # noyse, that the sorceches of this tortured creature 
may not bee heard. Not much unlike the custome of the 
Ammonites, who, when they made their children passe through 
the fire to Moloch, caused certaine tabret or drums to sound, 
that their ery might not be heard; whence the place was 
called Tophel, a tabret (2 Kings, 20.10). ‘There is one sect 
‘among the Gentiles which neither burae nor interre their 
dead. They are ealled Purcees ; who incircle pleves of ground 
‘with high stone walls, remote from houses or roade-wayes, and 
therein lay their earknsses wrapped in sheetes ; thus having 
no other tombes but the gorges of ravenous fowles.> 

‘The Gentiles for the most part are very industrious. 
till the ground or else spend their time otherwaies diligently 


* And the nearer they can come to the head of that river, the more 
virtue they Believe isin the water "(1055 eition, . 343). 
“Tn the 1655 edition this account of the Parices ia much enlarged 
from the Rav. Henry Lord's Display of Taos Forraigne Secla im the Bunt 
Tadica, 1630 
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In their vocations. ‘There are amongst them most curious 
artificers, who are the best apes for imitation in the world ; 
for they will make any new thing by patterne. ‘The Mahome- 
tans are generally idle; who are all for to morrow (a word 
common in their mouthes). ‘They live upon the labours of the 
Gentiles. Some of which poore seduced infidels will eate of 
nothing that hath life ; and these live upon herbs and milke 
‘and butter and cheese and sweet-meates, of which they make 
divers kindes, whereof the most wholsome is greene ginger, 
fas well preserved there as in any part of the world. Others 
will eate fish, and no living thing else. ‘The Rashbootes eate 
swines-flesh, most hatefull to the Mahometans. Some will eate 
of one Kinde of flesh, some of another ; but all the Gentiles 
abstaine from beefe, out of the exeellent esteeme they have of 
kkine ; and therefore give the King yeerly (beside his other 
exactions) great summes of money as a ransome for those 
ereatures ; whence among other good provision we mecte 
there but with little beefe. ‘Those most tender hearted 
idolaters are called Banians ; who hold Pithagoras his pereu- 
‘Yoinome a8 a prime article of their faith. ‘They thinke that 
the soules of the best men and women, when their bodies let 
‘them out of prison, take their repose in kine, which in their 
opinion are the best ofall creatures. So the soules of the wicked 
‘g0e into viler beasts ; a8 the soules of gluttons and drunkards 
into swine ; the soules of the voluptuous and incontinent into 
monkies and apes; the soules of the furions, cruell, and 
Tevengefull into lyons, tygers, and wolves ; the soules of the 
envious into serpents ; and so into other creatures according 
to their qualitie and disposition, successively from one to 
another of the same kinde, ad infinitum; by consequence 
heleeving the immortalitie of the world. So that there is not 
a silly flie but, if they may bee eredited, carries about some 
soules (haply they thinke of light women)"; and will not be 
perswatied out of these grosse opinions, so incorrigible are their 
sottish errours; and therefore will not deprive the most 
offensive creatures of their life (not snakes, that will kill them), 

* ‘The 1655 edition adds that * probably they further believe that the 
souls of froward, peovish, and teachy [i.e touchy] women go into 
sraspes 
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saying it is their nature to doc harme: how that they have 
reason to shunne, not libertie to destroy them. 

For their workes of charitie many rich men build Sarraas, 
or make wells or tankes neere to high-wayes that are much 
travelled, where pussengers may drinke ; or else allow pensions 
unto poore men, that they may sit by the high-way sides and 
offer water unto those that passe. 

‘Their day of rest is Thursday ; as the Mahometans Friday. 
Many festivals they have which they keepe solemne ; and 
pilgrimages, whereof the most famous are specified in the briefe 
descriptions of Negracut and Cyba; where people out of 
devotion cut off part of their tongues, which (if Master Coryat, 
‘who strictly observed it, may be beleeved) in a few daies 
became whole againe. It were easie to enlarge, but I will not 
‘cast away inke and paper in a farther description of their 
stupid fdolatries. ‘The summe is that both Mahometans and 
Gentiles round their opinions upon tradition, not reason ; 
‘and are content to perish with their fore-fathers, out of a 
preposterous zeale and loving perversenesse, never ruminating 
on that they maintayne, like to uncleane beasts which chew 
not the eud. 

Now both these Mahometans and Gentiles are under the 
subjection of the Great Mogoll, whose name significth a cireum- 
ised man and therefore he is called the Great Mogoll, as 
much as to say: the Chiefe of the Circumcision. He is lineally. 
descended by the father from that famous conqueraur of the 
East, called in our stories Tamberlaine, in theirs Temar 
[Timar] ; who towards his end, by an unhappie fall from his 
horse, which made him halt to his grave, was called Temar-lang, 
or Temar the Lame. The present King is the ninth in a direct 
line from that his great ancestor. ‘The Emperour stiles him- 
selfe: the King of Justice, the Light of the Lax of Mahomet, the 
Conquerour of te World? Himselfe moderates in all matters 


The same statement is made by Salbank (Zetiers Received, vol, vi 
p. 184), by Roe (Bmboany, p. 312), and by Bluteau (Voeabulario, Ui 
21) but there is no ground for 

= "The original of the first epithet can only be guessed st, though it 
may be a perversion of Ghufrn pandh ("the asylum of pardon’), which 
‘appears at one of the Emperor's titles on his tomb. ‘The ret is Nae-ud- 
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of consequence which happen neere his court, for the most part 
Judging secundum allegata et probata. ‘Tryals are quicke, and 
so are executions : hangings, beheading, impaling, killing with 
dogges, by elephants, serpents, and other like, according, to 
the nature of the fact, ‘The execution Is commenly done in 
the market place. ‘The governours in cities and provinees 
Proceed in like forme of justice, I could never heare of law 
written amongst them ; the King and his substitutes will is 
Jaw. His viee-gerents continue not long in a place, but, to 
prevent popularitie, receive usunlly a remoove yearely. ‘They 
Teceive his letters with great respect. ‘They Jooke for presents 
from all which huye oecasion to use them, and if they be not 
often visited will aske for them ; yea, send them backe for 
better exchange. The Cadee [Kasi) will imprison debtors and 
sureties, hound with hand and seale ; and men of power for 
payment, will sell their persons, wives, and children ; which 
the custome of the land will warrant. 

‘The King shewes himselfe thrice a day ; first, ot sun-rising 
‘ata bay-window? toward the east, many being there assembled 
to give him the salam, and crying Padsha salament [Padshah 
saldmat}, that is: Live, O King. At noone he sees his elephants 
fight or other pastimes. A little before sun-set he shewes 
Hhimselle at a window to the west, and, the sunne heing set, 
relumeth in with drums and wind instruments, the peoples 
acelamations adding to the consort. At any of these three 
times, any sutor, holding up his petition to be seene, shall be 
heard. Betwixt seven and nine he sits privately, attended with 
is nobles. 

No subject in this empire hoth land of inheritance, nor have 
other title but the Kings will; which makes some of the 
grandes to live at the height oftheir meancs; merchants also 
to conceale their riches, lest they should be made spunges. 
‘Some meane meanes the King allowes the children of those 
reat ones; which they execed not, except they happily 


‘in Muhammad Tehingie; but in thin* Mubaromed is & personal mane 
‘unas no relation to the preceding word, a0 Terry euppowed, 
ile Hn ute oar bln, a hs owis o 
Ivilhons for hia morning nppenrance directly opste to the eat, ubout 
‘4,700 or bight foot high from the ground "(1056 edition, 380), 
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sucoeed in their futhers favours. His pensions are reckoned 
by horse, of which hee payeth a million in his empire, for every 
horse allowing five and twentie pound yeurely,’ raised from 
Jands thereunto designed. ‘There are womie twentle in his court 
which have pay of five thousand horse: others of four: 
thousand or three thousand : and so downward. Hee which 
hath pay of five thousand is bound to have two thousand # at 
eommand, and 0 in like proportion others. This absolute 
dependance makes them dissolute parasites, When he giveth 
advancement, he addeth a new name (as Pharao did to Joseph), 
and those pithily significant ; as Mahobet Chan, the Beloved 
Lord ; Chan Jahoun, the Lord of my Heart? ; Chan Allau, the 
Lord of the World ; ete. ‘The chivte ollicers of state are hix 
‘Treasurer, the Master of his Kunuches (who is Steward and 
Comptroller of his House), his Seeretarie, the Master of his 
Elephants, the Tent-master, and Keeper of his Wardrobe. 
‘These [There ?} are subordinate titles of honour, as Chan, 
Mirza, Umbra [sve p. 147] or Captaine, Haddee {see p. 90}, 
‘a souldier or horseman Gorgeous apparell ix prohibited by 
the sunnes heate ; the King himselfe being commonly vested 
with a garment, as before deseribed, of pure white ealloo 
lawne. Blue may not be worne in his presence (the colour of 
mourners), not the name of death sounded in his cares; but 
such casually ix mollified by tearmes to this purpose: Such 
fan one hath made himselfe a sacrifice at Your Majestien feet. 
hat heate of the countrey makes little sale for English 
cloth, most. used there for coverings of elephants, horses, 
‘couches. Yet may this king be thought to exceed any other 

‘Ja the 1655 edition Torry reduces this kum to £18. 

‘One thousand or more” (1655 edition}. 

= Mahibat Khin means ‘tho lard who inspires awe’; while Khin 
Jahn isthe Tord of the world”. Sie Charis Lyall points out that 
‘Torry, whose smattering of Persian often misled him, hus confused the 
‘aye term with wadabbat (affection) and the other with jim (the soul). 

* Corrected in the 1038 edition to Chax-Allaam (fr whom se p. 9). 

The Inter eaition amplifies this paregroph into: “All the Kings 
hildzen are called Sultans or princes: his daughters Soltanaus or 
incon. ‘The text title i Nabob, equivalent to duke tho mest 
Channa, « doable lord, or earle; the next Chan, a lon. So Meires 
signifies a knight that hath been general or commander in the ware 
‘Unbes, «captain: Haddee, a cavalier or souldier on horse-buck.! 
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in glorious thrones and rich jewels. “Hee hath a throne in his 
palace at Agra, ascended by degrees [steps], on the top whereof 
‘ere foure lions made of massie silver, gilded, set with precious 
stones, supporting a canopie of massie gold By the way Tmay 
‘mention a tare lion living in his court while T was there, going 
up and downe without hurt like a dogge. His jewels, where- 
with hee is daily adorned about his head, necke, wrists, and 
hilts of his sword and dagger, are invaluable. He is on his 
birthday, the first of September, (now sixtie times renewed) 
yearely weighed, and account kept thereof by his physicians, 
thereby ghessing at his bodily estate.? 

Part of two letters to His Majestic is here translated out of 
Persian ; sent by Sir Thomas Roe, but written one a yeare 
before the other? 

* When Your Majestie shall open this letter, let your royall 
heart be as fresh usa sweet garden; let all people make 
Feverence at your gate ; let your throne be advanced higher 
amongst the greatnesse of the kings of the Prophet Jesus. Let 
‘Your Majestic be the greatest of all monarches, who may 
derive their counsell and wisedome from your brest as from a 
fountayne, that the law of the majestie of Jesus may revive 
and flourish under your protection. ‘The letters of love and 
friendship which you sent me, and the presents (tokens of 
your good affection toward mee), [have received by the hands 
of your embassadour Sit Thomas Roe, who well deserveth to 
be your trusted servant ; delivered to me in an acceptable and 
hhappie houre. Upon which mine eyes were so fixed that 1 
could not easily remoove them to any ather object, and have 
accepted them with great joy; ete. 

‘The last letter hath this beginning -— 

“How gracious is Your Majestic, whose greatnesse God 
Preserve. As upon a rose in a garden, so are mine eyes fixed 
‘upon you. God maintayne your estate, that your monarchie 
may prosper and be augmented, and that you may obtayne 

+ Tn the 1655 edition Terry says that he had this information from 
English merchants who had beon a¢ Agra. He adds that the lions stood 
on Pedestals of carioualy coloured marble, 

+See notes on pp. 118, 245, eupras 

* Both loters are given a fll eagth in The Eabasey (pp. 857, 550), 
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all your desires, worthy the greatnesse of your renowme. And 
as your heart is noble and upright, so let God give you u 
glorious raigne, because you strongly defend the majestic of 
Jesus, which God yet made more flourishing, because it was 
confirmed by miracles,” ete. 

That which followeth in both letters is to testific his care 
and love toward the English. ‘These letters being written, their 
copies were sent to the Lord Embassadour, and the originals, 
rolled up and covered with cloth of gold and sealed up at both 
ends; which is the letter-fashion of those parts. 

We travelled two yeares with the Great Mogoll in progress, 
in the temperate moneths twixt October and April, there being 
no esse then two hundred thousand men, women, and children 
in this leskar or campe (Iam hereof confident), besides elephants, 
horses, and other beasts that eate core ; all which notwith- 
standing, wee never felt want of any provision, no, not in our 
nineteene dayes travell from Mandoa to Amadavar, thorow a 
wildernesse, the road being cut for us in the mayne woods. 
‘The tents were of divers colours, and represented a spacious 
und specious citie. ‘The Kings tents red, reared on poles very: 
high, and placed in the midst of the campe, covering a large 
‘compasse, incircled with canats [kandt, a screen] (made of red 
calico stiffened with canes at every breadth, standing upright 
about nine* foot high), guarded round every night with 
souldiers. He removed ten or twelve miles a day, more or 
lesse, according to the convenience of water. His wives and 
women of all sorts (which are one thousand at least, provided 
for in his tents) are carryed in palankas or upon elephants, or 
else in cradles hanging on the sides of dromedaries, covered 
lose and attended by eunuches. In wiving, he respects fancie 
‘more then honour, not seeking affinitie with neighbour princes, 
but to please his eye at home. Noore-Mahal, the name of his 
best beloved, signifieth the Light of the Court. Shee hath much 
advanced her friends, before meane, and in manner commands 
the commander of that empire by engrossing his affections, 
‘The King and his great men maintayne their women, but little 
affect them after thirtle yeares of their age. 


1 $ fen? in the 1655 edition. 
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‘This multitude of women notwithstanding, the Mogoll huth 
but sixe children : five sonnes and a daughter. All his sonnes 
are called Sultans or Princes : the eldest Sultan Cursero, the 
second Sultan Parveis, Sultan Caroon the third, Sultan Shahar 
the fourth. The last is Sultan Tauct, which word in the Persian 
ssignifieth a throne ; so. named by the King, who the first houre 
‘of his quiet possessing the throne had newes of his birth, about 
nineteene yeares since* ‘The first sonne, by any of his marryed 
wives, by prerogative of birth inherits; the elder brother beeing 
there called the Great Brother.* Although the younger be not 
ut to death, as with the Turkes, yet it is observed that they. 
survive not long their father, employed commonly in some 
dangerous expedition. Achabar-sha hud threatned to dis- 
herit the present King, for abuse of Anar-kalee (that is Pome- 
granate Kemell), his most beloved wife [see p. 166] ; but on 
his death-bed repealed it. ‘This Achabars death is thus reported. 
He was wont upon displeasure to give pils to his grandes to 
urge their soules from their bodies ; which intending ayainst 
one, and having another cordiall pill for himselfe, whiles hee 
entertayned the other with faire flatteries, by a happie- 
unhappic mistake hee tooke the poyson himselfe; which 
with @ mortall fluxe of bloud in few dayes killed him. 
Neque enim lex justior ulla est quam necis artifices arte perire 
ud. 


‘This Kings disposition seemes composed of extreames : very 

* Jahindir (see note on p. 100) was born in 1605. 

+ * Budda Bij, their grost brother (1055 edition). ‘This phrase stands 
for buddha bhds, "old brothe 

+ This story of Akbar’s death, though not accepted by modem his 
torians, bad evidently a wide currency in India at this time. It is to be. 
found also in the Chronicle appended to De Laet’s De Imperio Maya! 
Mogoli, and in Peter Mundy's journal under date of 1032 (vol ii, p- 108), 
In both of these the intended viotim is identified aa Mirza Ghisi, son of 
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cruell, and otherwhiles very milde ; often overcome with wine, 
but severely punishing that fault in others. His subjects know 
not to disobey ; Nature forzetting her private bonds twixt 
father and sonne to fulfill that publike. He daily relieves 
many poore, and will in pictie helpe to carrie sometimes his 
mother in a palanka on his shoulders. He speakes respectively 
of our Saviour, but is offended at His erosse and povertie ; 
thinking them’ incompetible to such majestie, though told 
‘that His humilitie was to subdue the worlds pride. 

All religions are tolerated, and their priests in good esteeme, 
My selfe often received from the Mogoll himselfe the appelia- 
tion of Father,t with other many gracious words, with place 
amongst his best nobles. The Jesuites have not only admit- 
tance into his presence but incouragements from him by many 
ifts, with libertie of converting to them ; and to the subject, 
to be without losse of favour converted. He made tryall of 
one convert? with many threats to deterre him from his new 
profession ; and finding him undauntedly resolute, he assayed 
by Matteries and promises to re-gaine him ; but therein also 
falling, hee bade him continue, and with a reward discharged 
him; having told him that if he could have frayed [i.. 
frightened] or brought him from his religion, he would have 
minde him an example for all waverers. The chiefe Jesuite 
was Franciscus Corsi? a Florentine by birth, living at the 
Mogolls court agent for the Portugals. I would I were able 
to confirme the reports of their conversions. ‘The truth is 
they have spilt the water of baptisme upon some faces, working 
‘on the necessities of poore men, who for want of meanes, 
‘which they give them, are content to weare crucifixes, but for 
‘want of instruction are only in name Christians. T observed 
that of the poore there, five have begged in the name of Marie 
for one in the name of Christ [ef. p. 276]. I also desired to 
put my hand to this holy worke, but found it difficult, both 


1 Padre—a term which, introduced by tho Tesuit missionaries, still 
does duty in India for chaplain or minister of any Christian denowina- 
tion, 


= + A gontleman of quality and a servant of the Groat Mogol” (1055 
‘edition), This tale was derived from Coryat (see p. 280, supra). 
9 For un sccount of him see The Embuany, p. 34. 
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by Mahumetune libertie for women and the debauched lives 
of some Christian-unehristian men amongst them, per quorum 
Tatera patitur Evangelium. Hee which hath the Key of David, 
‘open their eyes, and in His good time send labowrern into tis 
vineyard, Amen. 

+ By, 
suffers’ isthe tranalation given in the 1655 edition, 
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